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Preface 


Supervision is a process for stimulating teacher growth to 
tlie end that better Ic^nung experiences are provided for* 
children. In tliis volume, supervision is treated as a co- 
ordinated process affecting many phases of the educational 
program. Tlie emphasis is upon tlie human relations aspect 
of supervision in carrying out the functions of the school 
program. These functions include the formulation of clear 
educational pmposcs, provisions for a favorable physical and , 
social learning climate and continuous curriculum evalua- 
tion and development, and promotion of effective teaching 
conditions. 

Designed for courses in the supervision of instruction, tlie 
book will also bo of iise to persons seeking to improve class- 
room instruction through skillful supervision of teachers. 
Each chapter presents a different aspect of supervision, first 
giving the basic principles from which the theory has been 
formulated and then expanding upon the implications the 
theory holds for action. 

The four parts of tlie book arc arranged logically in terms 
of the usual approaches to the study of supervision. Part I 
presents the nature and development of modem supervision. 
Part II deals with the supervisor in terms of Kis personal 
resources and of lu's professional relationships in the educa- 
tional process. The primary functions of supervision in edu- 
cation— diagnostic, evaluative, and improvement— are ex- 
plain^ in Part III. The last part describes the supervisory 
principles and practices involved in the improvement of the 
curriculum and the teaching process, with emphasis upon the 
use of instructional materials and the recognition of educa- 
tional change. 
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vi 

Though pertinent gle anin gs from research and literature 
in the field of supervision arc acknowledged, the book pri- 
marily represents the observations and point of view of the 
author, which are based on years of experience in the admin- 
istration and supervision of schools and on study and profit- 
able assocmtion with educational leaders and graduate stu- 
dents. It is hoped, therefore, that the theoretical aspects of 
the hook will be sufficiently provocative to stimulate the 
serious study of the bases of supervision, and that these will 
have practical application to the work of supervisory per- 
sonnel- 

The dhect and indirect contributions of many people have 
gone into the preparation of this volume. Professor Wendell 
W, Wright, former Dean of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, many of the authors professional colleagues, and 
members of his assisting staff have been helpful in word or 
deed at various stages of the development of the manuscript. 
Grateful acknowledgment is also extended to pubh’shers of 
copyright materials for their permission to quote or adapt 
passages from their publications. Special appreciation is 
extended to Professor Harl R. Douglass, University of Colo- 
rado, for helpful suggestions concerning the manuscript, and 
to the author s u^fe, who kept die coffee “perking” into the 
late hours. 


Hanne J. Hicks 

Bloomington, Indiana 
February, I960 



Parti 


THE NATURE OF 
MODERN SUPERVISION 



Chapter 1 


Characteristics of 
Effective Supervision 


^ "^01161-11 supervision is one ofthe best examples of edu- 
^cational leadership in action. '■improved supervisory prac- 
tices in the schools of our country constitute a constant 
reminder of what can be accomplished ihrou^ intelligent 
and co-operative planning and effort. Although the pri- 
mary purpose of supervision presumably always has been 
to improve the teaching-learning process either directly or 
indirectly, modem developments in education have been 
accompanied by corresponding changes in our concepts of 
what constitutes fruitful supervfeory procedures. It seems 
appropriate to indicate at the beginning of this volume 
}ust a few of these changes as background for considering 
a suitable definition of modem supervision. 


CONCEPTS OF SUPERVISION 

The earliest forms of supervision practiced in American 
schools were characterized by infection and subsequent 
\_j&PpraisQi based on preconceived and alm psl^campletely ■ 

( uniform standards. There is little evidence that attention 
lolSre det«tion oTJaulty procedures of classroom teachers 
was accompanied by a parallel interest in offering assist- 
ance in the improvement of the situation. The matter 
now appears even more serious as ^ve realize that th^e 
supervisory functions were often performed by adminis- 
3 
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tralors or even laymen, with little or no professional back- 
ground or training. It evokes little wonder from thougltt- 
ful educators, as they survey some of our demonstrated 
I concepts of supervision of an'carlier day, Uiat someone has 
[noted that supervision has seldom been “super, nor has 
it evidenced much “vision. 

Undoubtedly, the changes which have occurred in the 
^ganization and atmosphere of classrooms tlicmselvcs 
^ave had corresponding influences on our ideas and 
Imethods of supervision. The ri^d, formal, and repressive 
climate of many traditional classrooms resulted in strained 
^teacher-pupil relationships similar to the supervisor- 
^teacher relationships which existed in the situation. • As 
teachers increasingly have sought to develop more relaxed 
and natural working and living relationships with children, 
they have experienced a growing appreciation of super- 
visors who strive to maintain and develop wholesome and 
pleasant conditions under which common professional 
problems can be attacked co-operatively. It must be ad- 
mitted that it is very diiHcult to determine exactly which 
is cause and which is effect, but it does seem possible to 
' establish a genuine correlation between the nature of the 
' concepts of supervision practiced during any period of 
^ our educational history and the nature and outcomes of 
classroom procedures during the same period. 

'^One of the most noteworthy features of modem super- 
vision is its emphasis on human relationships. Obviously, 
it is no pure accident that the quality of educational prac- 
tice almost invariably appears to be best in school systems 
staffed by happy, secure, and enthusiastic persons who 
know how to live and work together effectively. In most 
of these situations much of the credit can be given to con- 
structive supervisory attitudes and activities. 

As supervision has developed into an integral part of 
the total pattern of education, many definitions of it have 
emerged. Many of these definitions recognize the im- 
portance of the scientific approach to successful supervi- 



depend . More recent defi- 
nitions ofteQjftdude effective group processes as essential 
elements of supervision. Virtually all who propose defini- 
tions assume the primary purpose of supervision to be the 
improvement of learning through intelligent study, evalua- 
b’on, and modification of the conditions affecting the leam-^' 
ing situation. Stripped of the specific functions mentioned 
above, and into which any general definition might be 
suitably divided, the modem concept of supervision miglrt ^ 
well be expressed as professioml guidance and assistance'^ 
given to/ien and where it is needed. 


Such a concept of supervision can be applied to all 
levels and phases of educational operation. As a guiding 
concept of personnel relationships and procedures it ap- 
pears to apply equally W'ell to school superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, consultants, and supervising teachers 
who guide the e.xperiences of teachers and prospective 
teachers. Before considering some of the more specific 
characteristics of supervision, it may be profitable to make 


some general observations about the supervisory process. 


UNDERLYING CONSIDERATIONS IN SUPERVISION 

The supervisory process comprises many specific and 
varied activities and tecimiques. Yet, undergirding vir- 
tually all of the facets of supervision are certain common 
generalizations which serve as the platform of the super- 
visor. Some of lliese are noted below. 

Superciston can be justified otili/ in terms of its rehlkrn- 
ship to the teaching-learning situation. Although it may 
be true that supervisors sometimes are employed for the 
direct purpose of relieving the professional burden of over- 
loaded administrators, the justification for the admtional 
staff member must lie in the hope of improving, dirtily 
or indirectly, the quality of education realized in uie scliooi 
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system It is difficult to recall, at times, tliat supcrsision 
has no end in itself. Its benefits emerge only from its 
positive effects on teaching, and consequently, learning. 
Thus, the basic criterion for judging tlie quality of ^iper- 
vision, or for providing for it, is the extent to which it 
stimulates the educational process in a constructive di- 


\y^e cQectweness of stipcrotsion is directhj related to the 
'rifeoci of htitnan interaction that can be estahJislicd and 
maintained. Modem supervision is composed of much 
more than rating sheets, classroom visits, and the eager- 
ness to preside at teachers* meetings. It is, in fact, based 
primarily on an attitude of continuous and mutual inter- 
action. If such interaction is based on a spirit of hclpful- 
Uiess and abounds in a field of security, the processes of 
kharing and pooling become both basic and natural. Such 
y the spirit of modem supervision as opposed to the at- 
titudes of superiority, omnipotence, and condescension 
which pervad^ much of the activity of supervisors during 
die earlier history of education. 

Modem supervision is successful m proportion to its ac‘ 
ceptance by persons other than supervisory personnel. 
Technical competence on the part of the supervisor wll 
not insure productive supervision. Neither ^vill hard work 


or persistence guarantee that the supervisory effort will be 
rewarded with success. Supervision is not a xmit of effort 
or activity of the supervisor; it is more accurately defined as 
,^'a Process wluch produce desired results. These outcomes 
are often "niininiized, if not entirely precluded, by negative 
attitudes of teachers and staff members with whom the 


supervisor u'orks. On the other hand, flie acceptance of the 
supervisor as a co-worker by his colleagues is a basic pre- 
requisite to subsequent benefits which may be derived from 
co-operative activity. 

/ Modm supervision is based on a broadened concept of 
J leadmhip. The concept of leadership held by a group 
usually depends on the emoaonal climate within which 
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tlie group must work. If Uie tone of the situation is largely 
authoritarian, only a status type of leader %vill have mucii 
opportunity to exercise leadership. Conversely, however, 
if feelings of security and mutual respect exist, it is rela- 
tively easy to encourage a type of leadership which emer- 
ges from the group. Modem supervision is based on the 
assumption that tlie latter condition is both a goal and an 
essential facet of the supervisor in assuming his respon- 
sibilities. 

Modem supervision is planned supervision. Obviously, 
the supervisory process one observ'es in a modem school 
system is much more natural and less formal than that of 
an earlier day. Tins is not to 1)C interpreted, however, as 
suggesting a de-emphasis on planning. With all tlie nu- 
merous da)’-to-day responsibilities of the modem supervisor, 
planning becomes quite essential to any effective operation. 
Tlie chief distinction lies in the emphasis today on plan- 
ning svilh people rather than planning about people. In 
order to carry out tlie many demands of modem super- 
vision, the supervisor not only must be well organized but 
also must plan his efforts carefully and \visely. 

CHAIUCTEniSTICS OF EFFECTIVE 
SUPEUVISION 

An examination of professional literature and of the 
policies and practices utilized in the better schools of our 
coimlry today reveals certain common and rather clear-cut 
characteristics of acceptable supervision. Some of these are 
stated below; 

Effective supervision is adaptive and flexible. The aims and 
methods of the supervisor are delerminea by the conditions in- 
herent in a particular situation and by the nature of the specific 
problems involved. Tliis does not permit the application of pre- 
conceived interpretations of tire problem nor the use of prede- 
termined professional solutions. 

Effective stipcroision is co-opetaii^s Consideration of a pr^ 
fessional problem by all persons involved, is an essential ingredi- 
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ent oE effective supervision. A give-and- 
part of both supervisor and teachers pays 
Effective supervision is scicnfi^c. Succe 
a personal interest in their associates \vitli 
they are able, at the same time, to deal v 
problems in an objective and impersonal v . 
are aware of the elements of the scientific mctliod and are cog- 
nizant of its benefits and limitations when applied to educational 
situations. , ^ v 

Effective supervision is intelligently conceived. The applica- 
tion of common sense to the day-to-day solution of problems will 
go a long way tow’ard insuring moderate success for the super* 
\isor. However, completely successful supervision depends upon 
a substantial fund of laiowledge of both modem educational 
processes and developments and of people and their psycho- 
logical and emotional attributes. 

Effective supervision has a positive motivating effect. This 
implies that the wealmesses of teachers possibly may be elimi- 
nated most effectively by capitalizing on tbeir strengths. Ob- 
viously, the first step in improvement is wanting to improve. 
Good supervision causes people to develop the desire to im- 
prove and proceeds from that point. 

Effective supervision is both analytical and integrative. While 
the competent supervisor is fully aware of the significance of 
each element in a teaching-learning situation, he views and ap- 
praises it in relation to the whole school program or educational 
pattern. Such a supervisor understands the proportionate value 
of various elements in the situation and acts accordin^y. 

Effective supervision is both projective and reflective. It prof- 
its from the experiences of die past, considers the expediencies 
of the present, and seeks to develop sound approaches to the 
future. 

From the above stated characteristics, which, of course, 
are not intended to be entirely exhaustive, it may be con- 
dud^ that modem supervision is both a technical and^- 
socid process designed to promote the int^genC^pera- 
tive utili^tioh of educational resources, both human and 
material, in the critical analysis, evaluation, and improve- 
ment -of the conditions which affect the quality of the 
learmng. ^ ' 


take attitude on the 
dividends to both, 
ssful supervisors take 
whom they work but 
ritli their professional 
•av. Good supervisors 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF SUPERVISION 

No set pattern of activities or techniques exists which 
will guarantee that the efforts of a supervisor will render 
the maximum potential results of the type ffiat might be 
desired. ^Viu^e there is a considerable amount of accu- 
mulated evidence of the invmediate and potential value of 
modem supervisory teclmiques as compared with those of 
earlier times, th e factors -.w hich comprise supervision are 
so numerous and complex and the conditions which sur- 
round it are so intangible tJiat it is impossible to predict 
with complete accuracy that certain metliods will alw’ays 
produce given results. It is, therefore, &iporfant to rec- 
ognize that many factors over and beyond those having to 
do with the technical skill involved have a very real and 
significant bearing on the effectiveness with which super- 
visory activities are executed and on the results that come 
from ^ese activities. In the final analysis, tlie attitudes 
and wo^'of each administrator and teacher in a sdiool 
have an indirect, if not direct, iaBuence upon the success 
of a supervisor or supervising teacher as they guide and 
assist others. This may be clarified by indicating briefly a 
few of the influencing factors mentioned above. 

Whether or not it is recognized by all administrators and 
teachers, every school is organized, administered, and oper- 
ated according to a philosophy of education. Tim is the 
first factor which has an influence upon the effectiveness 
of supervision. Tire philosophy underlying the program of 
a school is revealed in many ways. The nature and source 
of a school’s purposes, the manner in which the members 
of the staff and Uieir resources are utilized, the atmosphere 
and educational tone which prevails, the personnel policies 
of the administration, the nature and scope of the laming 
e.xperieno« provided, and the educational interaction be- 
tween school and community— all are clues to tlie philosophy 
of education existing in a school sj-stem. 

Obviously, a school in which personnel poheies respect 
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the rights of individuals and give members of tlie stoff a 
feeling of justice and security is very fertile ground for 
wholesome supervisory relationships. This is particularly 
true of a situation in whidi individual contributions are 
valued and recognhed and in which members of the staff 
feel free to raise questions and pose problems regarding 
the school program without the fear of condemnation or 
recrimination. 

A second factor related to the effectiveness of supervision 
is the nature of the physical conditions comprising and sur- 
rounding the school situation. Bright, attractive, and well- 
ventilated classrooms in which a reasonable number of 
children have sufficient space to engage in varied learn- 
ing experiences seem to have a strong and positive motivat- 
ing effect on children and teachers alike. Conversely, dull 
and uninteresting classrooms and meager learning materials 
constitute limitations which even the most skillful and 
enthusiastic supervisor Nvill find difficult, if not impossible, 
to surmount. 


ASPECTS OF THE SUPERVISORY FUNCTION 

Much of tlie responsibility and, for that matter, the sub- 
sequent outcomes of supervision are evolved from the criti- 
cal, expert analysis of tlie feacliing-leaming process and the 
opportunities for learning which are provided in the school 
and community environment. 

Broadly speaking, then, the functions of a supervisor 
include all those activities which are related to the evalua- 
tiori^andjmprovement of teaching and learning.* 'A”recog- 
nition of this respohrihihfy cahics with it the obligation of 
. a supervisor to become an active student of educational 
' developments and modem educational practice. 


Appraising Purposes of tiie School 

Evaluation as a supervisory process implies the necessity 
for appraising existing conditions and procedures in the 
light of the best available knowledge in the field of educa- 
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tion. In order to meet the demands of this responsibOity, 
the supervisor must be acquainted with educational re- 
search and literature and be ^villing to employ an experi- 
mental attitude in his o\vn work. He needs to know what 
cdttcational leaders believe to be suitable purposes for 
education in American democracy. Numerous statements 
of educational purposes and objectives have appeared in 
recent years. Many sucli statements are modifications of 
the purposes formulated by tlio Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association in 1938: the 
objectives of self-realization, of human relationships, of 
economic efficiency, and of civic responsibility. 

\Vhile it is proper and desirable that each school for- 
mulate its own aims, suited to its particular conditions and 
needs, it is also \%1se for local educators to consider care- 
fully tliB relationship of their expressed and implied pur- 
poses to the generally accepted goals of education in 
America. Certainly, any wortliy instructional program will 
seek to promote the personal development of the learner 
and to assist him in developing tl^e sldlls for successful liv- 
ing and for further learning. But outstanding schools of 
today arc not content to stop at that point. They ore at- 
tempting to provide a learning environment that will en- 
courage and develop social competence, a sense of personal 
responsibility and ethics, a variety of wholesome interests, 
a continuing and active intellectual curiosity, group con- 
cern, and many otlicr attributes of a well-rounded citizen. 

/ Obviously, tlie supervisor is in a key position to influence 
■Constructively the definition, formulation, implementation^ 
and interpretation of the purposes of his sclrool. This is 
not meant to imply that he should impose his own ideas 
on tire situation in an authoritarian manner,- however good 
those ideas might be. Rather, he should be in a position 
to bring the best available knowledge to the attention of 
(he pard'cipatmg mdiViduafe’ so tkat wisest possible de- 
cisions can be made with regard to selling up the goals for 
the instructional program of the school. 

The teacher, and particularly the beginning teacher, can 
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profit especially from the slallful inlterpretation of educa- 
tional purposes by the supervisor, ne competent super- 
visor rando much at this point to alleviate the confusion 
that sometimes exists in the minds of beginning teachers 
regarding assumed or imaginary conilicU between edtma- 
tional theory and practice, and to demonstrate how^ they 
can be e£Eectively merged into a clear and meaningful 
pattern. 


Evaluating Leabning Expediences 

No matter how exemplary and valid a statement of^ ob- 
jectives may be, it remains virtually useless unless it is 
translated into suitable and stimulating learning experi- 
ences. Here again, the role of the supervisor is extremely 
important. He must know, and be prepared to interpret 
to others, acceptable criteria for »the selection and contin- 
uous evaluation of desirable learning experiences. Appli- 
cable criteria seem to be very suitably portrayed in the 
following adaptation of a statement made by Hopkins.' 


1. The eiiqicricnce must begin \vith and grow out of the needs 
of the children. Such needs tend to be needs which the 
children themselves recognize and are aware of. They may 
be needs for knowledge, skill, expression, the satisfaction of 
an interest— any one or a pattern of nee^. 

2. It must be managed by ail of the learners concerned— pupils, 
teadicrs, parents, and others— throu^ co-operative, demo- 
cratic interaction. Experiences in Ae modem school fre- 
quently draw in many people who do not give full time to 
the school. Parents contribute in many ways and so do 
many civic authorities, merchants, and others. 

3. The experience must take on meaning and utility as the 
childrens purposes become clearer and their work moves 
t^ou^ cme stage after another toward completion. At 
tim^ children may x>urpose to do things which have rela- 
tively little meaning to them beciause of their meager ex- 
perience, but as work progresses new understandings are 


(rev. ed.; Indianapolis. Ind.: 
State Dept of Pubic Instruetion, 1958J, pp. 23-27. 
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added, horizons ore pushed out, and the whole matter as- 
sumcs new nnd lasting values. 

4. Tlie experience must aid each child to improve his purposes 
and to increase his poxver to male intelligent choices. 
Clmdtens original choices may be trivial and of slight edu- 
cative value because of their lad of e.xpericnce and insight. 
As their work progresses, guided by a skillful and under- 
standing teacher, the inherent value and meanings become 
apparent to the children and they purpose more and more 
rWsely os their knowledge and insight grow. One of the 
major goals of all education is tliat of guiding the individu^ 
info even higher nnd finer purposing, ever belter and more 
worthy choices. 

5. Tlie experience must aid cacli child to integrate past experi* 
cncc %vith present experience making all available for future 
use. Often, in the traditional school, learning has been of lit- 
tle permanent value because each skill or item of content was 
learned as a s^arate cnlll>'; the cliild failed to see its rela- 
tionship to his past experience, hence, failed to utilize past 
experience to solve present problems. As a result, he saw 
little or no application of present learning to his outj out-of- 
scljool e.Tperienee and the life-value of Uie learning was 
negligible. 

6. The experience must increase the number and N’ariety of in- 
terests whfcli each clilld consciously shares with others. One 
of the school’s major tasks is that of opening up new areas 
of interest to chil^en, Iiciping them to adventure into new 
and untried avenues of experience. A democratic sodety is 
one in which tlie genius of one individual can be utilized 
to enrich tiie entire mass and in whieli the level attained by 
the society as a whole is the aggregate of the levels attained 
by the interacting individuak witliln the society. There- 
fore, it follows logically that the children need many rich 
experiences in co-operative inl«:action and sharing of ex- 
periences. When these slwred experiences widen horizons 
and increase the number and variety of interests, their sen*- 
ice is twofold. 

7. The e-xperience must help each child build new meanuigs 
and refine old ones. Beal learning is forever a matter of 
adding new meanings and modjf3dng old ones. If the ad- 
dition and modification refine enrich, and enlarge the total 
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fund of meanings wHch the chad possesses, 

stantially to the working material which the child draws 

upon to imderstand and interpret other exper^<^s. 

8. The experience must offer opportunity for each child to use 
an ever-increasing variety of resources for learning- Sources 
for learning in life outside the school include people, hrst- 
hand and vicarious experiences, books, magazines, radio, 
movies, and many other avenues. The more resources a 
chad leams to use under the guidance of the school the 
more readUy and independently he wffl learn in his life out- 
side the schooL 

9. The experience must aid each cluld to use a variety of learn- 
ing activities which are suited to the resources he is using 
for learning. ChUdren need to do wide and intensive read- 
ing, to work alone and in groups, to learn many skills and 
devdop many abilities and to use those skills and abilities 
in many ways. 

10. The experience must aid each child to reconstruct his past 
experience creatively as the new learning situation develops. 
Agdn, it is a matter of helping children to draw upon past 
experience to understand present experience and in so doing 
to enlarge and enrich the total concept 

11. The experience must challenge the thinking and for the 
effort of the child to bring it to a satisfactory conclusion. 
Any really valuable experience is broad enough in the scope 
of its possibilities to provide worthwhile experience for the 
slmvest learner and still <ha]lenge the more able learner 
and to cause him to exert himself willingly to solve the nec- 
essary problems and carry on the work. Children enjoy 
work which calls for effort and energy when they feel a 
need for it and understand its values. 

12. The work must end with a satisfying emotional tone for 
each child. To work hard and intensively and to reach ones 
sa^sSymg \o Children as well as adults and 
that satisfaction provides a solid foundation for future work. 


Evaluating Successful Teachun'c 
E\-aluation of a teacher’s professional growth and per- 
formance IS another important aspect of the supervisors 
func^on. It may be said with justification that the best 
caching is that which best motivates learning. This is a 
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permissible nutshell description of good teaching but the 
statement suffers somewhat from generalization and over- 
simplification. Actually, Uie teacliing process is highly com- 
plex and composed of numcroiis elements, deficiency in 
any one of which may deter the total process. 

A teacher’s performance and the learning outcomes ema- 
nating from it may be influenced positively or negabVely 
by many factors. Some of the components of successful 
teaching are related to what tire teacher is; others are re- 
lated to what the teacher does. In cither case, the super- 
visor should be able to analyze the teaching-learning situa- 
tion, to detect elements of shill or deficiency, and to assist 
in the modification of procedures in a mutually acceptable 
and profitable manner. 

It is extremely difficult to translate successful teaching 
into words. However, several helpful descriptions of the 
attributes and activities of Uie successful teacher have been 
Issued recently. The following outline represents a state- 
ment prepared at the meeting of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development in St. Louis in 1957 
by a group considering the attributes of successful teaching. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES GOOD TEACHING 
As related 1o the teacher, the effective teadier; 

1. Is actively conscious of the individuality of each child, in- 
cluding his needs, strengths, weaknesses, groNvth patterns, 
and background of experience. 

2. Creates an atmosphere which is conducive to wholesome 
living and learning. This involves appropriate attention to 
the physical environment of the classroom, to the social and 
the emotional climate, and to Uie richness and flexibility of 
the program in terms of the utilization of a variety of learn- 
ing materials and resources within and outside the school. 

3. Provides opportunity for the activ« and continuous partidpa- 
tioa of each child in many aspects of the learning situation. 
Emphasis is placed on the desirability of providing op- 
portunities for cliildren to participate in such a^cts of uje 
teaching-learning situation as identification and clanfication 
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o£ purposes, the use of problem-solving methods in a manner 
appropriate to each cWlds maturity level, creative expres- 
sion, and individual and co-operative evaluation. 

4, Is a hi^-quality person characterized by such attnbutes as: 
personal enthusiasm, sincerity, belief in people, coiisistencj’, 
interest in personal g^o^vlh, positive attitudes toward change 
and experimentation, enthusiasm for teaching, and willing- 
ness to engage in self-evaluation. 

As related to teaching, good teaching involves; 

1* Recognizing the strengths and weaknesses of individual cM- 
dren to the point of capitalizing on strengths and providing 
for the elimination, insofar as possible, of the deficiencies. 

2. Being consistent in one’s attitudes toward children. 

3. The identification, location, and utilization of all available 
resources for teaching— both material and human. 

4. The ^ viUrn gness and capacity, on the part of the teacher, to 
continue gro\ving and learning through experience and 
through capitalizing on professional opportunities for deep- 
ening insists and broadening understanding. 

5. The ability to synchronize sound theoretical ideas with pro- 
ductive practical efforts and techniques. 

6. Providing opportunities for cduldren to learn for themselves 
through independent exploration and discovery. 

7. Providing appropriate opportunities for creative activity. 

8. Use of varied activities and materials for meeting the indi- 
vidual differences in learners. 

9. Co-operative planning among staff and vn\h children- 

10. The careful study of chfldren as a background for discov- 
ering and meeting their needs. 

11. Turning mistakes into fruitful learning experiences. 

12. Effective grouping of children in terms of educational pur- 
poses. 

13. The w^gness and imagination to be experimentally- 
rrunded, 

14. Interring to children as a means of learning about them and 

thpir Tif>nHe ° 


IS. AssisttQg iffld encouraging children in Ihe development of 
ted* attitudes conducive to physical and mental 


utilizing free play and individual 
activities m the learning process. 
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17. A rich and meaningful environment for learning. 

18. Providing functional opportunities whereby children leam 
to make wise choices. 

19. A sincere love for» and understanding of children-and a 
faith in people and in the educational process. 

Effective Guidance 

Effective supervision not only evaluates procedures but 
also lends guidance in modifying them in the interest of 
improved instruction. This guidance function often be- 
comes activated in the form of the supervisor-teacher con- 
ference but is also an essential ingredient of many of the 
other co-operative and group activities engaged in by mem- 
bers of a teaching staff. Most supervisors are afforded nu- 
merous opportunities to counsel with inexperienced teachers 
and to guide them toward healthier and happier profes- 
sional experiences and satisfactions. In such instances, how- 
ever, a supervisor or supervising teacher should be guided 
by the same considerations which prevail in all acceptable 
forms of counseling and guidance. The following list con- 
tains some of Uie major concepts and principles underlying 
effective guidance.^ 

3. The theory of individual differences is a fundamental con- 
cept of guidance wluch emphasizes that individual differ- 
ences in capacities, abilities, and interests are of utmost sig- 
nificance. 

2. Personal problems of mdividuals are usually problems which 
arise in their efforts to meet and to adjust to the demands 
of life and reality. 

3. Guidance is not prescriptive, but aims at progressive ability 
for self-guidance in the individual. Guidance should aid 
a person to become increasingly adept in liclping himself. 
Every phase of counseling should aid him to become more 
sldlled in solving his own problems. 

4. Good personnel work recognizes tliat a person becomes a 
fireo and effective citizen by exercising self-restraint rather 

by having restraint imposed upon Iiim by external au- 
STlOs list Is selected and adapted Ian»V from one preparwi by Hob- 
ert H. Shaffer, Dean of Students, Indiana Univ., Bloomington. Ind. 
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thorities. This implies the necessity of working through in- 
dividuals and endeavoring to build within^ them stanoards 
of conduct and activity rather than attempting to force high 
standards upon diem by authoritative statements and a^ons. 

5. The belief that all indiidduals develop most ^d best by ac- 
tively and intelligently participating in decisions affecting 
them and their activities underlies guidance work and demo- 
cratic society. 

6. The increased understanding of the significant role that 
emorions play in human behavior underlies much guidan^ 
work of the present day. There is a continuous search in 
working with a person for the controlling features qf his emo- 
tional life. 

7. Native abilities are not usually specialized, yet human activ- 
ity in all fields is becoming increasingly specialized. 

8. The belief that it is a proper social aim to work for the 
maximum development of each and every individual is fun- 
damental to guidance as well as to a democratic society. It 
is a function of guidance to attempt to furnish at all times 
to each individual an environment in which he can be and 
is stimulated to exert himself to develop his own unique 
personality limited only by the similar rights of others. 

9. Welfare and happiness of die individual are objectives that 
justify all social organization, and guidance expense is valid 
in that It contributes to the achievement of those important 
objectives. 

10. Persons engaged in guidance should remember that any 
aspect of the guidance processes might be the lead or key 
to the proper approach to the problem, and thus not ignore 
any phase of good procedure. 

11. Guidani^ is a life-long process. 

Both in terms of scope and time, teacher education ex- 
tends far beyond the college campus. Teachers are getting 
an increasing proportion of tbeir applied forms of profes- 
sioiial education from actual experiences in public schools 
under the ^dance of supervising teachers. The nature of 
the professional guidance given these students in their early 
experiences in fte classroom has a profoimd effect on their 
developing attitude toward teaching as well as on their 
uiUmale orientation and success as a teacher. 
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Supervisory guidance continues to be a vital factor in 
the in-service development of the teacher after he is a 
full-fledged member of the profession. It is not e.Tpected 
that the beginning teacher immediately perform like a 
master teacher; it should be assumed that he will evidence 
a capacity for gro\vth which will be most completely real- 
ized in a teaching situation which provides both opportu- 
nity for the operation of initiative and the necessary guid- 
ance for growth. 

ANALYSIS OF TIIE SUPERVISORY PROCESS 

The earlier parts of tliis chapter have been devoted to 
an overview of the general characteristics of supervision, 
the conditions which influence modem concepts of super- 
vision, and some of the ways in which supervision is related 
to learning and teaching. At this point, it may be helpful 
to summarize these considerations by relating them to llie 
three ways in which analyses of tlie supervisory process 
might be made. They are in relation to; (1) the needs for 
supervisory service; (2) the process of supervision; and 
(3) the products or outcomes of supervision. 

Needs for SupEuvrsonv Services 

Several historical influences have contributed to an in- 
creasing need for supervisory services in tlie schools of our 
country. Of these, at least four stand out as being directly 
related to the development of supervisory activity. 

1. Hie broadening complexily of the educational task 
assumed by the schools of tlie United States. Wlicreas tlic 
early schools of this country were characterized by limited 
objectives and simple and direct leaching processes, mod- 
em schools have undertaken the aifluevement of br^d goals 
encompassing skills, understandings, attitudes, and personal , - 
well-being which touch upon virtaall)’ eve^ ^pect of 1 
Quite naturally, this expansion of purposVhas creatM the 
necessity for highly skilled .teaching, performance and ef- 
fidcncy of effort. As the tasks of teaching Iiave become 
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broader and more complex^ there has developed a cor- 
Responding need for professional assistance of the type 
, which can be offered best through supervision. 

‘ 2. Refinement of educational techniques through research. 

As indicated above, relatively simple concepts of teaching 
and learning dominated educational practice in the schools 
of an earlier day. Further development of the areas of the 
social sciences, however, has stimulated a considerable 
amount of research into the nature of the learning process. 
As a result, teacliing has come to be recognized as a hi^ly 
vscientific process which requires not only a broad base of 
i general, cultural information but also a worldng understand- 
‘ing of human behavior, the psychology of learning, and 
‘many other related competencies. Though modifications 
and improvements in teacher education have tended to 
provide for the development of these broad competencies 
in teachers, it is quite evident that teaching performance 
] in the classroom always lags behind the frontiers of educa- 
j tional-discovery_and ..research. Therefore, much of the ef- 
' fort to keep the practices of teachers abreast of improved 
educational techniques must be exerted on the job. This 
recognition has meant that many school systems have at- 
tempted to meet this need by an expanding supervisory and 
consultant service, 

3. The recognition of die unlimited possibilities in the 
area of teaching resources. With an increasing emphasis 
on ‘Teaming by doing” in modem education, the necessity 
has arisen for an examination of the suitability of limited, 
traditional types of teaching materials in their relation to 
the achievement of desired objectives. Though textbook 
teaching has ennUmsed to domvsvate classroom practice, 
there has been an increasing trend toward supplementing 
such materials, valuable as they are, with many other types 
of instrucUonal materials, the detailed use of which xvill be 
described in a later chapter. It seems sufficient for our 
immediate purpose, merely to indicate that, with the in- 
creasing discovery of the vital usefulness of varied teaching- 
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learning resources, supervisors are in a position to render 
great service in assisting in the location and adaptation of 
such materials for local use. 

4. The centralization process as it has affected school 
organization. The organization, admim'stration, and pro- 
gram of the small school have bera exceedingly simple and 
direct in nature. In the typical one-room school which has 
been so prevalent until recently in this country, all opera- 
tions of tlie school were the responsibility of a single teacher. 
As schools have been consolidated into much larger units, 
however, the administration and organization of the school 
have become much more complex and demanding. As a 
result, the administrative and business aspects of the fob of 
the administrator have been so overwhelming that he has 
found it increasingly difScult to maintain direct contact 
with the instructional program of the school. This devel- 
opment, along wth the others mentioned above, has led 
to the employment of personnel whose major duties are 
directly relat^ to the co-ordination and improvement of 
instruction. 

Process of Sin'ERVisroN 

An examination of the literature will reveal that super- 
vision is defined typically as a process. At least, it is dif- 
ficult to make any thorough analysis of supervision without 
considering the l^ds of activities which are performed in 
the name of supervisory service. In the introductory part 
of this chapter, an attempt was made to identify some of 
the more general characteristics of the process of super- 
vision. These might well be supplemented, hoswver, by a 
few other types of activity which are involved in the total 
process of supervision. At least four of tliese are related to 
the IiwctJon of the supervisor in his relationship to the school 
program. 

The leadership process is a vital element of supervisory 
service. Leadership implies neither domination of the group 
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nor an abdication of responsibility. Tliough llic tni(r leader 
will seldom dictate, he will often guide. The power to 
generate the spark of professional curiosity or to furnish 
supporting incentives for co-operative attack on mu^al 
problems often rests witli the supervisor who visualizes 
his job as one of leadership. He will in no w'ay, however, 
negate the possibility of utilizing at every opportunity the 
lands of special leadership which may emerge from the 
group if conditions permit the wholesome operation of the 
shared concept of leadership. 

Supervision is a co-ordirwring process. It has been point- 
ed out many times that co-ordination is more to be desired 
than conformity in providing proper conditions for group 
effort in education. SupcrNision may be thought of as a 
process which establishes common denominators of thought 
and wtion without destroying the individuality of thought 
'or the proper independence of action. Part of the process 
of supervision, at least, involves the reconciliation of ex- 
'' tremes into a situation of workable consensus. 

A third component of supervision is the counseling proc- 
ess. The modem supervisor cannot escape the advisory 
nature of his position. Individuals naturally look to him 
for guidance in formulating plans, and for advice in meet- 
ing problems. Most of the value that can accrue from 
^eacher-supervisor conferences lies in the ability of the 
'supervisor to utilize the counseling process without damag- 
mg the morale of the teacher. Even many of the group 
approaches to supervision involve certain phases of coun- 
seling. 

J Finally, supervision must be considered an evaluative 
process. This is not to imply that it is the primary task of 
the supervisor to rate the proficiency of teachers; rather, 
it is more accurate to suggest that the major task of super- 
^^ion is to maintain a spirit of continuous evaluation in all 
that is done in the program, as it applies to individuak 
and to the program as a whole. Basically, it must be re- 
membered that the only true approach to improvement is 
the evaluation of existing programs and conditions. 
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Outcomes of Supervision 

^ Some persons insist that the best notion of what super- 
vision is can be gained from an examination and analysis 
of what it docs. Certainly, no thoroughly adequate descrip- 
tion of modern supervision could ignore its outcomes. It 
may be of some value, therefore, to indicate some of the 
specific outcomes which migJit be expected of an effective 
program of supervisory services in a school system. Some 
of these are: 

1. An increasing indication of a sound philosophy of educab'on 
which penneates and undetUes the purposes and practices 
characterizing the school 

2. Evidence of existing purposes which guide tire program of 
the school, and toward wliich the staff as a whole are wiffing 
to devote their individual efforts 

3. The presence of stimulating and pleasant \vorIdng conditions 

4. A high quality of human relations among various members 
of the staff 

5. The effectiveness of tlie group process as it is applied to 
policy-development, dectsion-maldng, and problem-solving 

0. A continuous effort to improve tbe curriculum tlirough activi- 
ties ranging from system-wde study to classroom practice 

7. Evidence of the co-operative approach to evaluation 

8. General acceptance of the responsibility by the entire staff 
for the constructive interpretation of the school program as a 
whole. 

SUGGESTIONS FOU IMPBOVING UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF MODERN 
SUPERVISION 

1. Confer with one or more persons engaged in school super- 
vision to get firsthand infonnaHoa about how a supervisor 
visualizes his responsibilities. 

2. Visit a school system to observe some of tbe activities of su- 
pervisory personnel. 

3. Find out about the purposes and \vorfc of profession^ ^aai- 
zations in the field of supervision such as the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. Examine pen- 
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odicals and yearboolcs and special bulletins of such organi- 
zations for helpful materials. 

4. Attend conferences which arc held to consider supervisory or 
curriculum problems and developments. 

5. Consult personnel workers whom you may know to get addi- 
ditional information about recent de\'clopments in supervi- 
sion and personnel work outside the field of education. 

6. Contact an audio*visual distribution center to find out about 
films which depict the nature of supervision. 
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Chapter 2 


Guiding Principles 
of Supervision 


Education is a complex process. The success of educa- 
tional effort is dependent upon numerous factors. Some of 
the components of the educational process are obvious and 
fairly predictable in their effects; others are quite variable 
and elusive and not always even identifiable. At best it is 
a formidable ciiallenge for educators to provide a progranf 
of educational experiences which will guarantee to all a 
maximum chance of success in realizing the generally aci 
eepted goals of education. 

One of the difficulties of trying to reduce the educa- 
tional process to any type of set patterns or procedures may 
be sensed readily by examining comparatively the philo- 
sophic and psychological concepts under which schools 
operate. Philosophically, the American ^vay of life is based 
on the education of the masses which is another way of 
stating that all the children of oil tlie people shall have an 
opportunity for an education suited to their potentials. It 
is believed tliat such a philosophy is not only essential to 
tlie preservation and perpetuation of a "government of tlie 
people, for the people, by the people" but also that it 
represents the soundest concept of educational and social 
justice. In view of this philosophy, and in spite of mmor 
and sporadic deviations from its intent, American schools 
have been increasingly populated with children of varying 
degrees of ability and background. They have become 
23 
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more and more educational melting poU-w*itlun which 
honest attempts have been made increasingly to provide 
proper educational experiences for all who scch 

In contrast to our dedication to the philosophic ideal ot 
providing good education for the masses, there has been 
a gitmang tendcnc)' to emphasize the ps^’chological im- 
portance of individual dilFercnccs. It is often pointed out 
tliat learning is largely an individual matter and tliat the 
essence of good teaching is the tailoring of learning expe- 
riences to tlie individual needs of children. Certainly tliis 
is an educational consideration which cannot be ignored. 
However, it appears to be the task of organized educational 
agencies to provide a program of instniction for children 
wliich will be based on a suitable reconciliation of societal 
and individual concerns. In attempting to develop a com- 
mon philosophy to promote such an approach and to organ- 
ize the machinery to implement the philosophy, many prob- 
lems and frustrations arise. This seems inevitable when one 
analyzes carefully the complexity of the situation. 

Historically, the development of the educational process, 
and related attempts to adapt the process to mass produc- 
tion, have focused attention on three aspects of organiza- 
tion and operation: the formulation of guiding principles, 
the development of policies, and the refinement of tech- 
niques. It may be profitable to examine each of these in 
relation to its function and to the processes of tcadiing and 
supervision. 

Principles serve to guide effort. They provide a sense 
of direction and serve as the boundaries which keep efforts 
and energies confined to relevant issues and activities. In 
effect, a set of principles constitutes the platform wHch 
serves as the basis for determining appropriate action. 

Policies, though related to principles, hav'e quite a dif- 
ferent function. It is the purpose of policy to provide for 
con^tency of action within the framework, and in terms 
of the directions indicated by stated principles. Policies 
contribute to efiBciencj' through eliminating the necessity 
for new decisions each time similar situations arise. 
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Techniques are the processes throu^ whieh principles 
and policies are impIemented.«-MethodoIogy and proce- 
dures of ^eadung and_ supervision are forms of techniques. 
They are“the means through which a'ttempts are made to 
solve problems or achieve ^als. Techm'ques appear to be 
more soundly conceived and more effectively utilized when 
they are developed in accordance with guiding principles. 

The supervisor needs a thorough understanding of guid- 
ing principles at three levels, since all three are involved 
in the processes of supervision. They are the principles of; 
learning, teaching, and supervision. Only the third of these 
is elaborated here since the other two are more fully de- 
veloped in later chapters. It seems desirable, however, to 
call preliminary attention to a few very basic principles 
of learning and teaching at this point. 

RELATION OF SUPERVISION TO LEARNING 
AND TEACHING 

Aspects of LEAiimNC 

The principles of learning growing out of the cumulative 
study of psychology are numerous. Some of tliese princi- 
ples are cited elsewhere in this book. Three general prin- 
ciples, however, seem so basically prerequisite to a consid- 
eration of teaching and supervision that they are included 
Iiere for brief discussion. 

Learning is purposeful. The normal life process of stak- 
ing out goals and striving for their achievement is also the 
essence of the leaning process. Tlie motivation of human 
beings stems largely not from what they have but from 
what tliey desire to have. Wi shes a nd hope^are th^nahiral 
forerunners of enthusiastic ^ort ff the learner sees in an 
activity tlie promise of benefits in keeping with his purposes 
he directs his efforts vvillingly in die direction of achieving 
his purposes; if he fails to see in such an activity any rela- 
tionship to his own purposes, his interest and efforts are 
diminished accordingly. 
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Learning is experiential, learning occurs throu^ expe- 
rience, or more accurately, through reaction to cxpenence. 
The involvement and activity of the learner are an essential 
aspect of effective learning. Obviously, learning can be 
guided and motivated through teaching, hut it cannot be 
effectively imposed on an unwilling and unco-operative 
recipient. This principle is very closely related to teach- 
ing methodology and, for that matter, to supervisory activ- 
ity designed to improve teaching— and has obvious implica- 
tions' for both. 

, /''^Learning is associative. The process of learning is as- 
sociative in terms of tsvo related considerations; (1) learn- 
ing is most effective when things to be learned are related 
to things already kno^vn, and (2) learning is most effective 
when things to be learned arc related to each other. The 
latter principle sometimes is referred to as the “integration 
concept” It is the psycholo^cal basis for the unit, core, 
or broad-fields approaches to classroom organization and 
has many implications for educational methodology and 
resources. 

Aspects of Teaching 

In the previous chapter certain attributes of teaching 
were pointed out in their relation to concepts of super- 
\'ision held today. It is possible to go further and to suggest 
that the basic principles of supervision, such as those dis- 
cussed in the subsequent part of this chapter, rest heavily 
on principles of teaching and learning. Just as effective 
teaching is based on an intelligent appraisal of how and 
why learners respond as they do, supervision is affected 
also by the understanding of the processes of learning and 
teaching by the supervisor. 

, Teaching is basically the effective application of sound 
principles of learning. It is the administration of learning 
through planning, guiding and motivating, and evaluating. 
Teaching probably is at its b^t; 
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1. When planning is co-operaUve. To the extent that the ex- 
perience and maturity of leamers permits, co-operative plan- 
ning of learning e^erience is an integral part of effective 
teaching and learning. Such planning offers the learner the 
opportunity to understand the purposes of proposed acti\i- 
ties and adapt them to bis own situation. 

2. When guidance is subtle. Afost people, children included, 
have considerable aversion to coercion or even strong direc- 
tion. It is a boost to one's ego to assume that lie is being 
somewhat independent and self-directiv'e in his activity. 
This is not to iinp]y that a Jeamcr never realizes a need for 
guidance. Actually, quite the opposite is true. It is neces- 
sary, however, and quite possible for guidance to be given in 
sucli a manner that it does not create issues or stimulate the 
rebellious attitude. Rather, it can be given in such a way 
as to give strength and security to the learner in his attempts 
to become self-directive. 

3. When motivation is intrinsic. While learning can be stimu- 
lated by externa] ^e^vards and iocentiv’es, it is generally agreed 
that tlie outcomes of learning are more useful and enduring 
if purposes are largely intrinsic. Naturally, this considera- 
tion varies with the maturity of the learner and the purpose 
of the thing to be learned, but enough has been discovered 
about the learning process to suggest the value of capitaliz- 

on intrinsic interests of the learner. 

^When evaluation is hvofold. In recent years, much emphasis 
has been placed on self-evaluation. Undoubtedly, it is de- 
sirable to sbift the emphasis &om earlier forms oi rigidly im- 
posed grading systems to a process which involves the learner 
in the appraisal process. The problem of evaluation, how- 
ever, is not one which can be solved by sole dependence on 
either teacher evaluation or learner evTiIuation. To be effec- 
tive, it must involve both, since both are vital participants 
in the other phases of the learning process. 

The principles which guide effective teacliing may be 
usefully applied to supervision. 'Hie chief difference lies 
in the maturity of the persons involved in each phase of 
the educational process. Mehl, Mills, aod Douglass ^ve 
suggested five considerations which should guide teaclung 
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methodology.’ These seem to apply equally well to the 
praetices of the supervisor and thus are included here witn 
some comment. 


1. Teaching should proceed from the simple to thc^ complex. For 
all general purposes good teaching practice tries to build an 
understanding of more complicated matters on tlie basis or 
less profound matters already learned. Such teaching rests 
heavily on the ability to provide learning experiences, or oj^ 
portunites for growth, wliich arc related to the stage of growth 
already achieved. Obviously, this principle has a direct im- 
plication for ways in which a supervisor works with his co- 
workers. 

2. Teaching should proceed from the concrete to the abstract. 
It is generally accepted as a fact that intellectual growth 
and maturity are closely related to the ability to cope \vith 
abstract ideas. Similarly, lack of maturity usually demands 
correspondingly greater attention to the provision of learn- 
ing opportunities involving concreteness. In a somewhat 
sic^ar manner, all types of professional maturity are related 
to a scale of activity ran^g from matters of an immediate 
and concrete nature to Uiose basically concerned \vith the 
consideration of theoretical ideas. A wise teacher or super- 
visor often wll sense the need for utilizing concrete experi- 
ences as a basis for a developing understanding of values, 
generalizations, and principles. 

3. Teaching should proceed from the near to the remote. Ideas 
which concern tilings close at hand are usually learned most 
really. This may be partly due to the fact that concepts 
ordinarily are built from experience and learners usually have 
relatively more experience with matters of an immediate na- 
ture than with those more remote. This principle has many 
implications for adult learners as well as for children and 
thus is related to the process of supervision through which 
adults presumably extend their understanding 

4. Teaching should proceed from the fundamental to the ac- 
cessory. Most persons agree that fundamental considerations 
should be ^ven proportionately greater emphasis in educa- 
lon. The difficulty comes from the differences of opinion as 
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to what is fundamental. It is possible, however, to obtain 
rather general agreement concerning many of the elements of 
the school program. Certainly some of these desers'e greater 
attention than others, XJhewise, the supervisor, in n'orlcing 
with his associates, should never sacri^ce basic considerations 
for the saJre of operational trivia. If learners, or adult staff 
members for that matter, can be assisted to imderstand some 
of the fundamental concepts and processes to be acQuired, a 
good basis is formed for the further rehnement of under- 
standing and practice through the acquisition of secondary 
Imowfedge. 

5. Teaching should proceed /rom the psychological to tfic logical. 
^VhiIe the organization of learning experiences obviously 
should be adapted to desired objectives and prevailing con- 
ditions, it is generally conceded that psydiological considera- 
tions are more important than logical considerations in llie 
usual teaching-learning process. This is not to state or imply 
that tliere is no place for logic In the formulation of plans 
and procedures for teacliing; it is intended to suggest that 
the approach to learning usually should be definitely psycho- 
logical. Simply stated, this is merely to inrist that people be 
given an opportunity to learn in the manner in which learn- 
ing is best facilitated. It can be readily seen tli-at tliis prin- 
ciple has many ramifications for the process of super\TS{on 
since much of the concern of supervision is changed perform- 
ance of teachers and learners, 

PRINCIPLES OP SUPERVISION 
In Uie previous chapter, considerable attention ^vas given 
to modem concepts of supervision and to some of the gen- 
eral considerations with which it is concerned. At tJiis 
point, it is considered desirable to extend tliis attempt to 
characterize modem supervision by calling attention to a 
number of principles which are related to the operation of 
supervision in tlie school. It is assumed that such princi- 
ples way well serve as a general platform on w’hich later 
dismissions of supervisory techniques and practices may 
^'Supervision has no meaning until it has purpose. TJie 
whole process of supervision is unjustified and wasteful un- 
less it has a particular, \vorlhy task to perform. A super- 
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which occurs when no provision is made for orderly co- 
ordination of effort Actually, the two types of leaderslup 
support each other. A reasonable sense of direction by the 
status leader often lends to members of the staff a feeling or 
security and stability whicb encourages leadership efforts 
of th'eir own. Similarly, many supervisory leaders have 
found that the encouragement which they give to members 
of the staff to furnish leadership in various facets of the 
school program actually results in the creation of an at- 
mosphere of mutual respect which in turn promotes accept- 
ance of ideas presented by the leader. Certainly, it can be 
assumed that truly effective supervision utilizes the ^^lues 
which accrue from both the status leadership role of the 
supervisor and the shared contributing leadership which is 
derived from the group. 

-7 Elective supervisory processes must operate within the 
. context of the prevailing situation. Supervision is abvays 
! a means to an end rather than an end in itself. This as- 
sertion carries the implication that the defining attributes 
of supervision are determined largely by the situation in 
' which it operates. This is generally conceded to be an 
essential relationship if one is to gain the most from super- 
visory effort It often has been stated that one cannot 
organize a situation except in terms of the elements con- 
tained in the situation. Similarly, one cannot carry out 
supervisory activities except in relation to the elements of 
the situation, the total situation, and the interrelationships 
which exist 

The school program is operated within the framework of 
inany contextual arrangements. In the first place, the ver- 
tical, or historical context of the situation must be con- 
sidered.^ No supervisor can approach his task in a school 
/.systOT intelligently unless he has given some attention to 
I the historical dev'elopment of that particular school pro- 
|gnim. Constructive supervision is based on some under- 
standing of the past experiences of the staff in working 
together, of the nature and extent of curriculum evaluation 
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Jmd planning, and of comnmnify traditions and activities 
.which affect the school. 

'/^ Effective supervision also is related to a context of current 
conditions. Tlie^titud^_of..the staff, Jhe^availability of 
resources, and tHe adequacy of. the curriculum all are factors 
which need to be surveyed and ^appraised as a basis for 
establishing a workable program of supervision. As a corol* 
lary to this consideration, the importance of communit}’ 
orientation of supervision can hardly be overemphasized. 

Professional leaders CTgaged in supervision cannot afford 
to ignore the societal connotations of education and of 
supervision. Although it is natural for supervisors to be- 
come vitally interested and engrossed in the teclinical, day- 
to-day aspects of their \vork, those whose activities reflect 
an awareness of the societal context of their efforts appear 
to be most stimulating and productive. 

Modem supervision operates in terms of a context of uni- 
fied professional effort. The team approach to problem- 
jsdlviag and an ac^e faith in the ability of people.to con- 
^tribute to the soItSions of their own problems lie at tlie^ 
■^ 'yery heart of supervision as it is conceived today. 

‘ Supercbiori is concerned with the total teaching-learning 
situation, hiodem supervision represents a notable shift in 
emphasis from that of giving primary attention to imposing 
or “selling” specific techniques to a broader effort to wsist 
teachers in formulating and applying workable principles 
of teaching and learning. It is no longer assumed that im- 
provement automatically accompanies the supervisor’s in^ 
sistence on particular practices by teachers; it is fell, raU)er,| 
that it is the task of the supervisor to open up new vistasj . 
of professional procedures from which teachers may d^-^ 
cover tlie resoiuces for their own improvement in meth- 


odology. , . .... 

Strong emphasis on the total teaching-learning situation, 
however desirable, is not intended to preclude some 
tion to the components which combined make up the total 
situation. Obviously, it is often the role of supervision o 
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focus attention on the child, the teacher, or on any other 
element of the situation which affects educational outcomes. 
Such attention should be given, however, without losing 
sight of the total enterprise williin which these are viewed 
Efectice supervisory effort is closely related to 
ticrml problems tchich exist among staff members. The 
value placed on supen’isory assistance is determined largely 
by the recognized relationship of such assistance to proi^ 
lems commonly encountered by teachers. Teachers tend 
to accept as valuable those ideas and activities which can 
be readily identified with felt needs and recognized obsta- 
cles; similarly, many teachers are prone to reject the facets 
of supervision whose connection with teaching problems 
seems vague or farfetched. 

It is particularly important that this relationship to func- 
tional problems be recognized in the initial stages of estab- 
lishing a supervisory program in the school. By using some 
of the more urgent problems of the school as the spring- 
board for a co-operative study of the school situation, the 
supervisor can go far toward providing a sound basis for 
general acceptance of further supervisory activity.lt is nec- 
cssar}', of course, to insure that this principle not be carried 
to the point of focusing undue attention and emending un- 
justified effort on matters of only passing or trivial concern. 
Yet it is equally important to make each teacher feel that 
his problems, thou^ perhaps not broad in scope, wtU not 
be ignored as being unworthy of attention. It should be 
remembered that die size of the problem usually inerrases 
in relation to a teachers proximity to it What may seem 
trivial to one member of a staff may be a genuine obstacle 
to the professional performance of another. 

Modem supervision emphasizes co-operation as a mutucThj 
conceived process. The concept of co-operation is not al- 
wa}S riiarply defined by persons who use the term or dis- 
cos the practice. Too often, co-operation appears to be 
defined as “doing as I would like you to do." When a 
supervisor caplins that a particular teacher “will not co- 
operate with me,” the implication of a one-way process is 
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much too clear. The “we” and “our'' approach as a supejh 
v^or works rvith his associates is a vital factor in the crea- 
tion and maintenance of an atmosphere wliich is conduciv^ 
to high morah. Cert^ly it is fast as essential, in the mod« 
em school, for the supervisor to work with the staff as for 
the staff to work with the supervisor, if not more important. 
Iceally, of course, the best results are achieved when all 
participating members work happily and effectively to- 
gether. 

Modem supervision places high relathe value on the] 
involvement of individual members of the group in co- 
operative planning, decision-makings and problem-soloingj' 
The development and expanding use of modem supervisory 
techniques have made it increasingly clear that the direc- 
tive, authoritarian approach to supervision has very marked 
limitations for t!ie improvement of instruction. Verbal ad^ 
monitions and paternalistic advice, Jiowever sound, appeaiL 
to have little effect in changing the behavior of individuals 
upon whom they are bestowed. More and more, it is be- 
coming clear that actual participation in a process is a 
very effective means of promoting an understanding of that 
process. Furthermore, such involvement bears a direct rela- 
tionship to the generation of interest in the participant and 
thus is an important factor in motivation. 

Supervisors wlio try to be "all things to all people” tiuough 
their own efforts are neglecting one of the basic tenets of 
modem supervision. Just as tlie learner leams through his 
own activity, so do teachers also improve their proficiencies 
through involvement in constructive professional activity 
jnAvhich they sec purpose and meaning. 
t Modem supcrutsibn is committed to the concept of shared 
Responsibility. Tlie two foregoing principles emphasize the 
importance of co-operation and involvement in tlie su^r- 
visory process. Actually, however, bolli of these pracU'ws 
must be carried to the point of sharing responsibilitj’ for 
making decisions, and for assuming responsibility for sudi 
decisions, if the real essence of modem supervision is to be 
demonstrated. 
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A distinction should be made between the policy-maldng 
function and the administrativ'c function. Undoubtedly, a 
group should be given the opportunity to share re^OT- 
sibility and pool resources for the development oi suitable 
policies to guide the school program. This process of pohty 
development, howe\’er, should not be confused with the 
process of administrative implementation in which status 
leaders and others have assigned responsibilities. 

One of the basic characteristics of effective supervision 
is the fpiam approach to problem-sohing. The sharing of 
ideas and responsibility, however, depends rather heavily 
on the security of members of the group, the degree of 
mutual respect present in the situation, and the general 
morale of the group. Insecure, anxious teachers are not 
quick to admit that they have problems, nor are they eager 
to seek help from associates whose success they look upon 
with envy. At this point, it is sufficient to point out the 
direct relationship between staff morale and the willing- 
ness to assume the obligations of shared responsibility. In 
later sections of this book, detailed treatment is given to the 
implications of this principle for specific supervisory prac- 
tice. 

Modem supervision is a nonpatiemed process. In a 
volume w’hich purports to del^eate the purposes and 
processes of educational supervision, it may seem a hit 
paradoxical to suggest that supervision at its best is a 
many-splendored thing." Accurately speaking, it is not a 
process but a multi*process. Many of the techniques of 
supervision must be devised or adapted in terms of the 
particular situation in which they are to he employed. 
Professional activities which may be quite effective in one 
situation may he W’hoUy inadequate under different circum- 
stances. Both the supcTNisor and the processes of super- 
vision, therefore, must be characterized by sufficient flexibil- 
adapt to the unique conditions and challenges of 
each particular situation as it exists. 

The reluctance to accept as wholly suitable any single 
set of supervisoiy techniques or approaches for all situa- 
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tions should not be construed ns support for the opinion 
that supervision should be w>inpletely unstructured and 
unplanned. Such is not the case. The author would reiter- 
ate here the need for continuous planning in relation to 
intelligent supervision. Much of such planning, of course, 
must be done in terms of the immediate problem under 
consideration or in relation to the specific objectives to he 
achieved. As long as the supervisor subscribes to the ne- 
cessity/for diagnosing first as a basis for further action, he 
is ndt likely to become the victim of a preconceived, 
st^otyped approach to supervision. 

/infective supervision requires the release of the profes- 
Nsibfiof poterdiah of teaclujrs. Even if it were possible to 
do so, it is not the purpose of modem supervision to furnish 
teachers pat ans\vers to tlieir questions and neatly packaged 
solutions to their problems. 'Hie aim of supervision is more — 
nearly that of creating tlie conditions under which teachers 
can discover for themselves tlie most promising means for 
improving their accomplishments in the classroom. Teach- 
ers with instructional problems may have their effective- 
ness further diminished by the development of a feeling of 
inferiority or insecurity. Constructive supervisory assist-* 
ance can contribute substantially to the alleviation and 
possible elimination of such feelings to the point that teach- 
ers may have confidence in their own abilities re-established. 
When this occurs, the groundwork is laid for the gradual 
release of potential powers which even the teacher may 
not have been conscious of possessing. 

A simple interpretation of the above principle is merely 
that one of the mafor functions of supervision is to help 
people do the best they can through bringing into use the 
full array of resources available to them. As will be pointed 
out more fully in later parts of this volume, it is essential 
tliat supervisors be keenly aware of the necessity for the 
positive approach if they are to help individuals develop 
their capacities to the fullest possible^ extent. 

Attention to sequence and continuittj is essential to 
fecfioe supervision. Just as teaching methods must be 
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geared carefully to the maturity and development^ stage 
of the learner, the methodology of supervision niust reUectl 
a reeognition of the stage of professional maturity ol stall/ 
members svith whom a supervisor works, ^le level ot 
understanding and tlie amount of experience of each teacher 
are essential considerations in evaluating and diagnosing I 
teaching performance. It is more important for teachers 
to be groNving professionally than for tlicm to have reached^ 
any particular stage of conformity to expected standards. i 
Certainly it is necessary for the supervisor to remember that 
most types of proficiency arc developed through sequcntiall 
and gradual steps or stages. To make unrealistic demands 
which are too far beyond the professional development of 
a teacher is to entertain an expectation which has little 
chance of being realized. Gearing professional demands 
and activities to tlic maturity levels of teachers is an earmark 


of intelligent supervision. 

Effective supervisemj activHtj requires a reosonahJc de- 
gree of professional focus. Although the clement of flexi- 


bility is of primary importance in planning supervisory pro- 
grams, it is equally important to provide the means for 
concentrating on specific problems and projects. Witliout 
some systematic means for focusing attention on pertinent 
matters, the supervisory program is likely to lack both 
purpose and co-ordination. There are many ways of en- 
couraging group identification of a problem area. Some of 
these approaches are quite highly organized; others arc 
more informal and casual, depending largely on the size 
of the school system. For example, many schools make a 
I teaching-problem survey” prior to organizing co-operative 
curriculum study plans. In a similar manner, a series of 
informal discussion seminars, often in co-operation witli 
a college or university, are held by a school staff as a means 
of defining a,nd delimiting problems to be attacked. 

1 The selection of suitable foci of supervisory effort should 
/be based, informally at least, on pertinent criteria. Though 
it is not feasible at this point to elaborate fully on the details 
of establishing criteria for this purpose, it does seem worth- 
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while to suggest that such tluags as significance, universal- 
ity of interest, and susceptibility to improv'ement be con- 
sidered when making decisions affecting problem selection 
and emphasis. 

A recogn/fion o/ indwidml <fi^crenccs is an csseniial 
factor in effectioe cuperoision. So much attention has been 
given to group process and the co-operative approach in 
modem supervision that some maj’ have developed a tend- 
ency to discount the value of the individual approach. 
Gradual acceptance of the idea of individual difference in 
learners has been generally aclueved, but there still exists 
considerable evidence that conformity is the goal of many 
who work W'ilh adults in supervisory capaciUes. 

Not all problems are group problems. Indeed, some of 
the more crucial problems of teachers, in terms of tcacliing 
effectiveness, are highly individualized in nature. Tlie wise 
supervisor will recognize this fact and bo guided accord- 
ingly in his attempts to maintain a balance between the 
group approach to supervision and activities which are 
designed to alleviate indMdual problems. 

/Modem supervision is committed to the positive approach 
in human relations. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
achieve positive results through negative means. This has 
been demonstrated rather clearly both in the realms of 
child behavior and in the field of personnel work at the 
adult level. Use da)' of tlie frightening supervIsor_\viiose^ 
classroom inspections were characterized by a spirit of 
condescension and negative criticism is over, ^^odern su-, 
pervisors recognize the necessity for capitalizing on the 
slrcngllis of persons with whom they work. Since inef- 
fective leaching is usually accompanied by feelings of 
insecurity and a certain amount of emotional tension, the 
net oiFcct of the negative approach usually is to odd to the 
ineffectiveness of the tcadier by aggravating tlie exisU’ng / 
emotional problem. . 

SupervTsioir is increasingly defined in terms of me posimc 
approach. Tliis may be seen in U)e mark^ cmpliasis on 
assistance ralljcr than inspeefion, on development rather 
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than dictaUon, and on self-evaluation rather than on im- 
posed ratings. These are wholesome developments in tJie 
field of supervision, although Uiey do not negate completely 
the infrequent necessity, of course, of the direct idcntifaca- 
tion of a teaclier’s weaknesses. All in all, however, mos 
intelligent supervisors have discovered that undue cmph^is 
on faults and weaknesses produces very fe\v results of a 
commendable sort. , , 

Interaction is the vertj heart of modern supcroi^on. 
Great strides have been made in recent years in the refine- 
ment of the ^oup process. The whole field of group dy- 
namics has many implications for effective supervisory pro- 
cedures in the modem school. Basic to the modem ap- 
'proach is the creation of optimum conditions for useful 
interaction since many supervisory procedures involve the 
sharing of decision-making and the pooling of ideas and 
resources. Curriculum development has become more and 
more co-operative in nature. Problem-solving has become 
a group enterprise in the modem school. 

Communication is basic to effective interaction. Althou^ 
every effort should be made to help people develop the 
skills of dear communication, much of such ability comes 
as a result of working together. By providing for meetings 
in wm^^staff memhers may comfortably interebang e^id eas,- 
supervisor is contributing to the huther development 
of the ability of members of the group to communicate well. 

■ Modem supervision is evolutionary rather than revolu- 
tionary in character. Attempts to bring about immediate 
change in education are hi^y ineffectual even if such 
sudden change is considered to he desirable. Tbou^ con- 
structive change in educational practice seems discourag- 
in^y slow at times, it is probably fortunate that the educa- 
tional profession is not unduly quick to accept proposed 
change. In some instances, at least, this reluctance to 
change may serve as a protection against the effects of 
purely whunsical educational opinion or radical and un- 
founded innovation. Assuming, however, that most pro- 
posed educational change is desirable and based on thought- 
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ful study and research, the best guarantee for bringing 
sucii ideas to the point of action lies in a more gradual 
and evolutionary approadi rather than in demands for 
overnight acceptance and unplementation. 

ConstdcTOtcness is a basic element in modem stipervision. 
It is impossible to implement the democratic philosophy 
of supervision without giving attention to the importance 
of being considerate. The elements of kindness, respect, 
and charity are essential tenets of reb’gious faith and of 
the democratic way of life. Since the American public 
school is committed to democracy as a %vay of living to- 
gether, it is essential that educational practices at all levels 
reflect a devotion to these basic tenets. 

A regard for the feelings of odiers is vital to the work 
of the supervisor. Modem supervision is based on tire rec- 
ognition of the importance of individuals, and the impor- 
tance of individuaU being able to live and work together 
harmoniously. This can be done only if an attitude of 
consideration for others is developed to the point where 
It permeates the techo/cal and rae<^aa/cal aspects of teach- 
ing and supervision. 

^Modern supervision assumes that more irunj he occom‘ 
plished through consensus than by strict adherence to 
maforitij opinion. The goal of modem supervision is to 
establish a common area of purpose, conmmnicatioti, and 
understanding to the end that indiWdual efforts of staff 
members may be effectively co-ordinated and continuously 
improved through the processes of interaction. Altliough, 
undoubtedly, there are times when a group must resort 
to an expression of majority opinions as the only means of 
arriving at a necessarj' decision, the aims of supervision 
and the purposes of education usually can be best ser\'ed 
by an attempt to establish a consensus as a basis for mb- 
sequent decisions. This process, of course, requires 
and-tate" which is onfy possible if the sapenisor and sUm 
are aware of some of tlie prunary ramifications of the mod- 
em concept of supervision. 

Modem supervision is based on continuous ecaluatlon. 
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If evduation is to scn^e as the chief basis for detcnnining 
thc'nature and direction of proposed clianges in educabo^ 
it must be a never-ending process. Furthermore, it mi^t be 
applied to all phases of the educational enterprise. It in- 
volves the evaluation of the total program, of learning, oi 
teaching, and of the supervisory process itself.^ The more 
detailed application of this principle appears in Cliapters 
6 and 13. ^ ✓- 

Modem superctsion is dedicated to a continual searen 
for improved educational techniques. Educational rese^^ 
increasin^y is establishing facts and uncovering possibib 
ities related to improvement in education. Through ef- 
fective supervision it is possible to share these re\'clations 
and to encourage local action rcscardj which will, in turn, 
mahe a concrete contribution to the wdening pool of knowl- 
edge concerning education and its processes. 


LOC.\L SUPERVISORY PRINCIPLES 


The general principles of superNision, such as those cited 
in this chapter, can represent little more than a framework 
of basic considerations which should guide supervisory serv’- 
ices and procedures. Occasionally, hovvever, a group of 
educators has produced a set of principles to guide local 
supervisory activities. One such set of principles was de- 
vised hy personnel from a city school s>’stem who partici- 
pated in an in-service seminar in supervision.® 


1. SupersTsion should be kept adaptable and flexible in tenns 
of: 

a. the local situation 

b. the experience of teadiers 

c. the particular problems of teaches 

d. the personalities and attitudes of teachers 

e. available instructional Tna fprialc 

2. Supervmon should improve instruction through: 
a. making teachers and pupils feel comfortable 


compiled by B. L. Springer and Hanne J. Hids 
inatmati by members of an in-service workshop of teadiers, su- 

pemsors, and administrators of the Indianapolis Public Sdoools. 
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b. encouraging feacbers to consider newer methods and 
practices 

c. encouraging teachers to innovate 

d. making available and faterpreting improved instructional 
materials and resources 

c. encouraging self-evahiation on the part of the teacher 

f. discovering and developing potential leadership 

g. discovering and encouraging special strengths of teachers 

h. helping teachers to see the value of immediate and long* 
range planning. 

3. Supervision should stimulate good human relations through; 

a. creating mutual respect and conSdence 

b. recognition of individual differences among teachers 

c. tolerance of opposing viess’points 

d. co-operative thinking, planning, and evaluating 

e. encouraging maximum grovdii in areas of greatest 
jfrength. 

4. SuperN'ision should develop the power of self<onfidence and 
a feeling of security through: 

n. providing adequate materials 

b. providing recognition and commendation for constructive 
efforts 

c. providing opportunity for leadenhip 

d. contributing to a sense of personal achievement and pride 

e. creating situations that foster a feeling of mutual respect 
among teachers and co-workers 

f. sharing of knowledge of current school policies 

g. encouraging teachers to share common problems. 

5. Supervision should develop the power of self-evaluation 
through; 

a. freedom in seeking help 

b. co-operative planning of objectives 

c. stimulating the desire for grmvtb on the job 

d. cultivating an objective attitude 

e. providing knowledge of total sdiool situation and condi- 
tions. 

6. Supervision should promote the growth of both pupils and 
teachers through; 

a. providing a continuous challenge 

b. exhibiting attributes of 

c. providing recognition for evidences of gro^vth 
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d. encouraging self-evaluation 

e. providing resources of all t>'pes 

f. providing the experiences that make for grcnvtn 

g. encouraging teachers to accept professional responsiDiu- 

ties outside the classroom , 

h. encouraging teachers to accept responsibilities outside tne 
classroom 

L encouragement of creative activities 
j. encouraging experimentation. 

7. Supervision should contribute to the building of high morale 
through: 

a. teacher partidpation in formulation of building policy 

b. joint consideration of major physical changes such as 
audio-visual equipment, parking facilities, public address 
system, playground equipment, school uniforms, etc. 

c. adequate attention to pl^sical well-being of teatdiers, Ee.: 

(1) teachers' lounge 

(2) adequate compensation for extracurricular duties 

(3) equitable teaching and curriculum load. 

8. Supervision should provide an effective and well-plaoD®^ 
in>ser>’ice program throu^: 

a. continuous series of meetings related to interpreting cur- 
ricular guides 

b. meetings designed to meet the felt needs of specific groups 

c. making use of instructional materials and techniques in 
demonstrations by successful teachers 

d. teacher partidpation in planning in-service programs. 

9. Supervision should stimulate and pro\’ide opportunities for 
all to reach their maximum potentialities through: 

a. becoming acquainted %vith the teacher and coming to know 
her background 

b. recognition of the teacher’s talents 

c. conferences (outside the classroom) to determine, e.g.: 

(1) educational phflosophy 

(2) tjpe of help desired 

(3) community orientation 

(4) building polides 

(5) consultant or supervisory services 

(6) explanation of services of professional organizations 

(7) constructive instructional practices 

(8) long- and short-term planning. 
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10. Supervision should keep abreast of present trends and inform 
those being supervised of these trends tlirough: 

a. attendance at state and national meetinss, i.e.z 

(1) ASCD 

(2) ACEI 

(3) National Council for Teachers of Mathematics 

(4) National Council for Teachers of Social Studies 

(5) Nabonal Coitncil for Teachers of English 

(6) National Council for Teachers of Science 

(7) NEA 

b. attendance at local meetings such as; 

(1) spring conferences 

(2) workshops 

(3) area meetings (subject matter, general topics) 

c. recent publications of books and magazines 

d. attendance at clinics, seminars, and university classes 

e. visual aids. 

n. Supen>iiion should encourage creative teaching through! 

a. encouraging classroom experiinentalions 

b. recogniziog special talents of teachers 

c. assisting in locating stimulating professional references 
d sharing noteworthy ideas of teachers. 

12. Supervision should contribute to a common understanding 
of objectives through: 

a. co-operative efforts in formulating school purposes 

b. frequent opportunities to study and re-evaluate purposes 
and outcomes 

c. provisions for effective communication tliroughout the 
school system 

d. provisions for constant interpretation of school policies 
throughout the system. 

13. Supervision, in its^evalualive processes, should: 

a. consider the purposes of leambg activities and instruc- 
tional method 

b. take into account all attributes of strength or weakness 
on the part of the teacher as svell as total effectiveness 

c. consider evaluation as a point of departure for improve- 
ment , ... . 

d. utilize self-evaluaUoo by teachers as much as possible m 
tlie total evaluative process. 
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14. Snpen.-ision shoold promote the democratio way of life 
tliTOu^: 

a- respect for individuals 
■b. provisions for effective group decisions 
c- demonstrating democracy in all its processes- 


SUGGESnONS FOR DEVELOPIKG A BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE PRINCIPLES 
OF SUPERVISION 


L Collect several statements of supervisory principles and try 
determine the degree to which thty are in agreement ^ 

2. Compare the principles of supervision which appear m tne 
current literature with those which describe the processes o 
supervision of an earlier period in this country. 

3. Try to determine in what ways changes in supervisira 
spend to changes in the social, cultural, or economic life or 
this counti>'. 

4. Critically examine the principles set forth in this chapter m 
terms of the activities of supervisory programs you have oh- 
served. Try to analyze the reasons for any discrepancies you 
discover. 
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THE SUPERVISOR: 

HIS RESOURCES AND RELATIONS 



Chapter 3 


Resources of the 
Supervisor 


The story is toM of a young nobleman who was destined- 
soon to become the rider of his country. Prior to ascend- 
ing the throne he approached one of ^ respected elders' 
to seek advice as to the prime requisite for reigning over 
his people with equity and justice. Pondering his query 
only momentarily, the ivise old man admonished tlie young 
monarch as followst “Xo.be a great ruler, y ou mu st first be 

great person.” Much the sameldea is contained in an 
oft-repeated quotation of more modem vintage to the effect 
that “what you are speaks so loudly I cannot hear wliat you 
say.” \VIiile neither of tliese quotations was initially ut- 
tered in connection with supervision as such, both hold very 
real implications for it. 

The process and results of supervision can be little better 
than the qualities and competencies of the person who does 
the supervising. To expect a lethargic person to generate 
zeal in others is to go far beyond intelligent hope or the 
evidence provided by experience in such matters. Simi- 
larly, it is hi^y improlwble that a person of limited com- 
petence in a particular area of performance can be liigidy 
effective in assisting others in the development of high-level 
competencies. Certainly, this is especially true in the field 
of education, where the understandings and skills of the 
teaching practitioner presumably are to be affected posi- 
tively through the efforts of supervisory personnel. 

S3 
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In view of the established relationship between the at- 
tributes and die results obtained by „f 

this chapter is devoted to the exploration of (1) 
the basic considerations involved in tins relationship,^ C J 
some desirable personal attributes essential to 

(3) the background and professional resources needed, ana 

(4) some of tlie avenues tlirough which supemsors may 
grow in acquiring the tools for effective supervision. 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS OF 
SUPERVISORY RESOURCES 

One of the most valued tenets of tlie American way of 
life is that which emphasizes the value and importance o 
people as people and individuals as individuals. Ccrtainljr 
most educators would agree that the chief ingredient ot 
the educational process at any level is the interaction of 
people. Specifically, the most important factor in learning 
is the learner} the most vital element in teaching is mc 
teacher; and the most essential contributor to 
supervision is the supervisor. Therefore, it seems desirable 
at this point to set forth a few basic considerations which 
tend to summarize the relationships bet^veen the character- 
istics of the supervisor and the level of supervisory activity 
r established and maintained by tlie supervisor. 

'^'The tone for the whole supervisonj process is set btj the 
personality of the supervisor. Supervision is justified only 
to the extent that it results in improvement. In turn, im- 
provement demands a positively oriented approach to a 
situation. Since the moods of people are often contagious 
or antagonizing, whether they he positive or negative, the 
outlook of the supervisor becomes doubly important in 
relationships with teaching personnel and other staff mem- 
bers. Creativeness and the constructive type of enthusiasm 
for improvement often are kindled first from a spark gener- 
ated by some type of positive and hopeful reaction by the 
supervisor. 

There is little chance that teachers can be affected posi- 
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tiyely in their efforts by a supervisor who possesses a gloomy 
disposition, and whose chief contacts with teachers are of 
tile nature of petty complauits, unprofessional communica- 
tions, and negative criticisms. On the other hand, the per- 
sonal radiance and professional understanding of the super- 
visor can go quite far in rejuvenating the tired spirits of 
the discouraged teacher and set his eyes once more beyond 
the melee of trivia which momentarily besets him. 
v' Elective supervlsortj procedures depend heavily on the 
personal attributes and resources of the supervisor. Pro- 
fessional behavior quite often reflects pereonal character- 
istics and character. In addition, professional activity may 
be enhanced or limited by richness or paucity of resources 
possessed by the practitioner. This points up the absolute 
necessity for attention to personal attributes as they relate 
to selection, preparation, and emplo>’inent of supervisory 
personnel. It is not enough to assume competence on tlie 
basis of intellectual power or impressive academic record. 
Supervisors must be persons ^vho are, or are c.ipablc of 
becoming, highly skilled in (heir relations and interactions 
with other people. This in hmi requires certain character- 
istics wliich must be initially possessed or developed before 
real supervisory competence can be achieved on the job. 
y/ Opinions which teachers hold concerning tJtc supervisor 
affect the degree of acceptance of the supervisor’s ideas and 
suggestions. It is difficult, if not impossible, to consider 
a product \vithout some consideration of the producer or 
person associated closely with that product. Many illustra- 
tions can be cited to show the manner in which esteem for 
a person influences the regard which otliers have for In's 
efforts. It seems quite probable that most people have their 
automobiles ser\'iced at particular sen’ice stations because 
of tlieir liking for the maimer, integrity, and courtesy of tlie 
operators rather tlian from any ove^^vheIming convection of 
the superiority of the specific products involved. Tlie same 
might be said for many other situations in which people 
transact business from day to day. Certainly, people tend 
to show preference for doing business vvlUi those whom 
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they like as persons. Further, they tend to have 
to produets dispensed by persons for whom Aey bar e »ch 
hktog and respect. These obsers-abons ^PPP”. 
rathCT clear-cut implications for education, ^ 

vision. Teachers will not be influenced positively by super 
visors whom they will not accept as persoiw. „ 

, /Working associates are affected as mueh iy ^arnpie m 
by precept; more by mluU is done than by icJiflt ts satd. 
the realm of professional activity, as in othw phases oi ^ 
educational process, persons have their behavior , 

through imitation and association as well as through ■v er 
expression and suggestion. For example, the supervisor 
administrator who is hi^y autocratic in his approaches 
members of the staff cannot expect to imbue his associat 
■with the value of and necessity for democratic relationship 
in the dassroom. Conversely, the supervisor who ^ 
proper concern for the ideas and penonality of the indmu' 
uals with whom he works is much more likely to engender 
respect for this type of behavior in others. In any case, 
it can be assumed that preaclung one type of behavior ana 
practicing the opposite type is usually improductive in the 


rc^m of educational supervision. 

■J Elective superoisiem is dependent upon social sensitivity- 
Admirable personal qualities and character are not enough 
to insure the success of the supervisor. While personal 
attributes and skills are •vital to such success, the most 
critical line of demarcation between success and failure m 
supervision lies at the point of humah^^teraction and re- 
lationships. Supervision, being both diagnostic and re* 
medial in diaracter, requires the ability to sense the feel- 
ings of others and to discern the relationships between 
these feelings and the productiveness or potentialities of 
individuals. The simple tendency and ability to place one- 
self in the situation of another is an essential requisite for 
effective supervisory activity. Supervision cannot best be 
judged by what the supervisor does but rather by what he 
causes others to do. This essential quality, then, of human 
relations as they are involved in supervision lends great 
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importance to the social sensitivity and skills of super- 
visors. 

y/'E^ectice supervision requires professional competence 
of a particular natnre. Becoming a successful super- 
visor involves even more than potential personal and social 
skills. The supervisor's ultimate success also is higlily de- 
pendent upon proficiency in the technical understanding 
and processes invoh'ed in teaching and learning. Basically, 
the successful supervisor must understand and he able to 
demonstrate the most fruitful forms of teacliing melliodol- 
ogy. This involves the translation of principles of teaching 
and learning into actual leaching performance as well as 
the ability to view teaching activity in terms of accepted 
principles and concepts. It further involves the appli- 
cation of known principles of child development, mental 
health, and psychologj' of learning to actual learning situa- 
tions. All in all, the supervisor must be able to see and 
apply numerous facets of the IcachJng-leaming situation 
in their proper relation to each other, the total educational 
process, and the character of the local staff and environ- 
ment. 

The professional growth of members of a staff is related 
to the stipervisor’s oion growth. EntJmsiastic, creative, 
growing people inspire the desire for growth in those 
around them. The supervisor cars never assume that he 
has reached a stage of professional omnipotence whicli no 
longer requires the search for new and better ideas and 
techniques. In fact, nothing can be so deadening to a 
supervisor, and indeed to those around him, as the assump- 
tion that he has acquired all the necessary answers for 
proficiency in lus role as supervisor. Such a condition is 
little more than a well-wom rut which is certainly not 
conducive to improvement ol anybody, including the 
supervisor himself. . t . 

hfodem supervision is built on the assumption tn.it 
working groups groNV best together rather Ilian in terns ol 
one person’s ideas being imposed upon those around n m. 
Tliis assumption implies that the super\'isor is os wllmg 
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to accept ideas as to give them and to turn them into chan- 
nels for his o«-n professional improvement. ... 

■^The alert supervisor has numerous opportunthes jor 
tending the scope and quality of his personal ond-pn^s- 
sional resources. Many opportunities for 
for the supervisor who is seeldng means for his own ^ 
provement Regular opportunities for advanced prot^ 
sional study offer at least one channel^ throu^ which the 
supervisor may keep abreast of ideas in his field- Educa- 
tional travel, professional ^%'OTkshops, and other such ac- 
tiWties sponsored by institutions and organizations can 
contribute substantially to the upgrading of eduction 
tbmngh preparation and in-service stimulation of educa- 
tional personnel. Some of the more specific approaches o 
this t\pe are treated more fully in kter sections of this 
chapter. 

PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES OF THE SPrPERVISOR 

An individual with fine personal qualities may not neces- 
sarily be a successful supervisor, but it is extremely doubt- 
ful that one can become a very successful supervisor with- 
out first being an appealing person- Naturally, it is not 
easy to dissect personalitj' into its essential components, 
but it is possible to point out a few of the personal char- 
acteristics which appear to be present in supervisors who 
enjoy imusual achie>’eraent in their worh. 

SlNCERIXy 

Sinceritj’ is a virtue in any individual regardless of his 
vocation. It is, however, doubly important to the person 
whose work consists of continuous interaction with other 
people. Genuineness is always associated xvith quality and 
integrity; insmeerity is considered to be a form of artifi- 
ciality which people seem naturally to dislike. The ideas 
held by people may not be ^tiier popular or acceptable but 
they are often respected if apparently they arise out of 
sincere beliefs or an honest search for truth. True sin- 
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cerity, combined wth a genuine interest in people, is a 
T • ^ is easily sensed by working associates in 

their day-to-day experiences witli a supervisor. The ex- 
istence of this quality of sincerity and its recognition do 
much to insure the Idnd of climate svhich is so important 
to the achievement of educational improvement tlirougli 
supervision. 

Empathy '/ 

Humaneness in human beings is primarily and initially 
dependent upon the process of empathy. Simply stated, 
empathy is ability to project oneself into the situation 
of another to an extent sufficient to sense the feelings and 
a tritude s of the latter. If it is assumed, as is generally done, 
that most behavior is caused, one cannot judge the be- 
havior of a fellow or colleague svithout first viewing it in 
tenns of motivating causes and attendant feelings. 

The ability to sense realistically the feelings of others 
is quite vital to persons performing supervisory tasks. 
Teachers tend to be d^l^vn toward the suggestions of 
supervisors who demonstrate a sincere feeling for tlieir 
problems and an accurate notion of their reasons for re- 
acting as they sometimes do. Conversely, teachers hur- 
riedly reject even the more helpful overtures and sugges- 
tions of supervisors >vho seem to portray^ only a limited 
degree of common understanding. Supervisors should 
seek always to find and use all possible approaches which 
^vilJ reveal a thorough understanding of the teacher’s role 
and a sympathetic understanding of tlie routine problems 
and the unpredictable crises which sometimes beset llie 
life of the teacher. Once this feeling is firmly established, 
the supervisor is then in a position to involve teachers in 
activities designed to help tlieni anal}^, appraise, .and 
ultimately to improve various facets of tlieir traching. 
Both classroom teachers and supervisors can profit from 
tlie habit of preceding any temptation to condemn the 
titude or practice of another by Uie simple, self-directed 
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question, "If I were in that pt 
I react?” 


Openmindedness J 

The attribute of openmindedness is not v®; 

as a wag might suggest, a condiUon whereby the brain De 
coLs a hreezeway for passing ideas. It concmf to 
be characterized by the wiUin^ess, or perhaps even ine 
eagerness, to entertain new ideas including those m TO 
flict svith beliefs already possessed. Openmmdedness doM 
not demand, however, that one accept thoughtlessly e 
new or novel idea which presents itself; ra^er it c 

one to be willing to examine such ideas in the hope 
extending one’s horizons of intellectual and professiona 
resources. , 

In addition to simply possessing a tolerance^ior the un- 
discovered, the gro\ving supervisor develops a questioning 
mind which actually searches for new and better ways or 
doing things. Nor should this search he confined only to 
highly autlioritative or established sources; actually, much 
is to be learned from listening to the ideas of colleagues 
and other associates, particularly if such associates are 
encouraged to submit and share ideas which emerge from 
active professional imaginations. To listen well and to 
.give each reasonable idea a chance to be validated are 
extremely useful approaches in the field of educational 
supervision. 


iNTElXECTUAlJrY^ 


The emphasis placed on functional human relations in 
tlic field of supervision may lead some to assume mistakenly 
that the essence of supervisory competence is comprised 
almost solely of a type of hearty sociability which mini- 
mizes the importance of intellectual power. Such an im- 
pression 4 quite erroneous. Actually, an essential requisite 
for supervision is a degree of intelligence sufficient to 
analyze forces, conditions, and practices in their relation- 
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ships to each other and to the over-all processes and ulti- 
mate goals of education. The capacity to leam from ex- 
perience, to tap the ^^rious fields of human experience, 
and to think critically and reflectively is a mark of the 
educated supervisor. Such a supervisor is keenly aware 
of tlie importance of tcclmical skills and professional tech- 
niques in education, but he is equally cognizant of the 
strcngtli which is bom of understanding of many fields of 
knowledge and the development of a set of sound theo- 
retical bases upon which his practices rest and from rvhich 
his growing professional competence is nourished. 

Objecttvity v/ 

Since lljo supervisory process is so largely composed of 
judgmental, evaluative tjpes of activity, it is essential that 
a supervisor be able to vi<nv the teaching-learning situa- 
tion and all its component elements in tlieir true perspec- 
tive. Tliis ability involves a sense of proportion and the 
absence of marked bios and prejudices. Nowhere is the 
scientific approacli to problems and ideas more to be de- 
sired than in the realm of educational supervision. While 
the supervisor must be flexible in dealing with human 
problems and particular situations, it is vital that objec- 
tivity not be replaced by too heavy an emphs^is on the 
emotional aspects of tlic moment. Objectivity not only 
promotes clarity of thinking but also tends to lend con- 
sistency to the supervisor’s day-to-day activities. 

CnEATivnY 

Tlie process of supervision never lacks frontiers for the 
supervisor who has tho imaginaUon to recognize them and 
probe their possibilities. In education, as^ in other ar^s 
of human endeavor, there probably remains more to be 
known tlian is kno\vn. The unlimited and unexp/ored 
horizons of teaching methodology and instructional re- 
sources are very fertile areas for fruitful effort on the part 
of botli supervisor and teacher if they have the educational 
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\Tsion to sense possibilities inherent in the situation which 

surrounds them. , , 

It is possible, of course, to become so comfortable wim 
established ideas and pracUccs that newer ones actuaii) 
become disturbing. Such an atUtude is deadening to a 
sijpenisor and may well serve also to numb the pro 
sional enthusiasm of teachers with whom he comes m con- 
tact. True creativity, then, is reflected in tlie free 
of the inquiring mind and in developing attitudes | 
encourage the intellectual penetration of the walls whicn 
so often confine the techniques of the educational 
litioner to the acceptable practice rather than the bM 
possible practice. Important as it is to retain in the cdu 
cational process the means of sifting out and perpetuating 
the valued elements of what is known and held to he 
worthwhile, it is sheerest folly to assume that educational 
processes and programs wliich remain staid and static can 
vvell meet the needs of a generation which is c^'e^>’^vhe^e 
diaracterized by changes brought about by the imaginative 
responses of man to the possibilities of the wtirld about 
him. Perhaps one of the great services to be rendered by 
an imderstanding leader in education is to work toward 
the end that no one becomes so satisfied with what he is 
doing that he loses the desire to seek a better way. 


iNSPmATION / 

It is often stated or implied that an efficient worker is 
a dedicated worker, or vice versa. This is another vvay of 
indicating the importance of a feeling for the job as well as 
a hnotcledge of the job. Effective production in any area, 
particularly in the realm of the social sciences, requires 
that producers see purpose in their efforts. In addition, 
they sense a real relationship between tTiic purpose and the 
values and ideals they hold to be enduring. Such feelings 
e^and the day-to-day activities of the educator far be>’ond 
the actual mechanics of teaching or supervision; they lend 
meaning and worthwhileness to tasks which might other- 
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wise take on a kind of repetitive drabness. Ideally, it is 
hoped that the supervisor may not only be an inched per* 
son but also an /nspinng one. 


PnOPORTTON AND BALANCE s/ 


Imbalance creates problems in most areas of human en- 
deavor. Extreme Nnews often are held by persons who have 
eitlier a limited or distorted picture of a situation. The 
true happiness of an individual frequently rests heavily 
upon a proper balance between his resources and the de- 
mands which life imposes upon him. Even in tlie business 
world, the proportionate relationship of supply and demand 
determines, to a large degree, the stability and soundness 
of commercial activity and industrial production. The im- 
portance of education is such tl»at its processes cannot be 
safely entrusted to a type of leadership which is marked 
more by whim and impulse than by reasoned judgments. 

Supervisory personnel have a particular need for the 
ability to analyze and appraise educational procedures 
ndth saneness and in terms of the relabVe importance of 
the various factors involved. Supervisors must be persons 
who can rise above the exaggerations of the importance of 
minor conflicts and annoyances and keep themselves free 
from tire restrictive entanglement with minutiae. It is 
equally important that they be able to assess the compara- 
tive importance of temporary activities and long-range 
ends. The ability to recognize, and perhaps concede, 
minor issues in order to gain major objectives is a vital 
asset to any educational leader. It is an ability worth de- 


veloping. 

Rjespect for People 


J 


One of tlje most frequent errors of educational analysts 
is the tendency to make direct comparisons between pro- 
fessions or beUveen the educational process and the pro- 
duction of tangible goods. Education is a social enter- 
prise in tliat it depends for its effectiveness on the stimula- 
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tion of human interaction. The quest for better 

facilities, hi^ly justifiable as it is, ^ t’^XcaUon 

fortunately, in the creaUon of tm nnpress.on that c^^ 
can be evaluated in terms of the “ Xy 

devices provided. Important as good facdities ^ 

can never compare in importance with the J"'™" ^ ” 

involved in the teaching-leammg situation, 

like teachers, cannot work well with people and o 
of them unless they first possess a basic respect tor tne 

'^‘'cbsely rellted to the recognition of the value of P^ 
is the matter of having faith in them. People tend to 
spond according to the expectations of those around tn » 
especially those whom they respect and whose respect tn y 
desire to have in return. In other words, most people a 
inclined to behave at about the level at which they te^ 
those who know them expect; more specifically, 
tend to respond in rather marked accordance with tne 
faith placed in them by supervisors or administrator^ 
This principle also operates conversely. A worker hounded 
continuously by the recognition that his leaders or fello\vs 
consider him incompetent or imreliable is not likely to d^ 
velop either the necessary habits or the constructive atti- 
tudes essential to success in his work. The simple tendency 
to believe in people has been foimd to be one of the most 
valuable assets of the educational supervisor in bis efforts 
to stimulate desire for improvement and the subsequent 
effort necessary to bring it about. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE SUPERVISOR 

Beliefs both generate and guide the subsequent actions 
of a person. The knowledge of what a person believes 
is a fairly adequate base for predicting how he %vill behave. 
The world is full of ideas, things, and people. Each per- 
sons life, and to some extent the successful pursuit of his 
work, is largely dependent upon the alternatives he chooses 
in relation to various components of his society and culture. 
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deliberative actions emerge from the nature of a value 
held or ^ idea conceived to be \vortIiy of acti\'atmg. 
Nowhere is tliis relationship between values and action more 
concretely demonstrated that in the cases of educational 
leaders such as administrators and supervisors. ^Vhat they 
believe is important is vital to the welhbeing of the boys 
and girls who are assumed to be the ultimate beneficiaries 
of tlieir professional actions. 

The philosophy of a supervisor is revealed ratlier clearly 
in his definition or notion of the major components of the 
educational process. At least three of these seem to merit 
fuller elaboration; the concept of children, the concept of 
education, and tlie concept of leadership. 

Concept of CniLmiEN 

Children are usually considered to be the chief bene- 
fiefaries of the elementary school. It is for them that llie 
school justifiably exists. It is the children for wliom in- 
structional programs presumably are designed. Yet, even 
in view of these assumptions, there appears to be all too 
little understanding among parents and educators as to 
the nature and development of children. Witliout ade- 
quate understanding along Uiese lines, certain concepts of 
childhood seem to persist and, indirectly at least, to shape 
the kinds of programs provided for pupils in the schools. 

Supervisors arc in key positions to influence the concepts 
other people hold of children. This is with the proxdsion, 
of course, that they themselves have a clear and sensible 
understanding of tlie matter. Aside from tlje basic imder- 
standing in this field which can come from professional 
study, supervisors are in the enviable position of having 
a child-study laboratory all around them since they work 
directly in schools populated by great numbers of children 
of all degrees of background, ability, and matority- In 
spite of sucli opportunities, bo\vever, the clear indication 
is present in many scliools that programs are based on m- 
adequale notions of how children develop and how they 
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may be expected to behave. \Vhat are some of the ap- 
parent views held of chOdren? A few Ulustrative examples 
may help answer this question- . 

Historically, children have often been considered miiua- 
ture adults. The well-behaved child has been assumed to 
be one who behaves as much like an adult as possible. 
Parents and teachers frequently have taken great pnae 
in children who “demonstrate maturity far beyond their 
years.” This might be a justifiable source of pride cxcep 
that it may mean that only a veneer of adult behavior has 
been developed over a base of childhood equipment and 
interests. This end, achieved under adult pressure, can 
lead to troublesome educational and social complicatiortf 
as efforts are made to provide learning experiences for such 


children. 

Similarly, children sometimes have been thought of 
puppets of adults. They have been expected to respond 
immediately to the touch of the manipulator, whether he be 
the parent or the teacher. No sensible person, of course, 
belittles proper efforts to develop in children a respect for 
those responsible for them. This is basic to good family 
life and profitable school life. It is, however, in direct 
violation to what is known of how individuals learn to be- 
come self-directive to assume that acceptable behavior is 
promoted best through dictatorial and rigid insistence on 
children responding to the manipulation and whims of 
adults. 


Another indication of a fallacious concept of children is 
the tendency to classify them either as conformists or non- 
conformists. Occasionally, there have been expressed si" 
multaneously ideas which both support and criticize un- 
favorably suspected trends which seem to force the acdons 
of children into patterns of behavior which represent con- 
formity to particular ideals. Between these two extreme 
concepts of child behavior fall varying definitions of what 
constitutes normal behavior and reactions on the part of 
children as a group. Some persons actually believe that 
it is the primary business of the home, school, and com- 
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munity to develop children in strict conformity wjtli pre- 
conceived notions of what constitutes t!ie good and success- 
ful life. OUiers quite undmiandahly argue that the major 
concern of education, in all its forms, is to help persons 
develop the ability to do independent and creative thinldng 
for themsel^'es. TJie latter point of \icw implies that mucli 
of tlie progress of civilization has emerged from the efforts 
and courage of persons whose rugged individualism re- 
jected very largely the idea of conformity. Certainly, tliere 
Js value in bringing the force of established ideals and 
cherished heritage to bear upon the lives of children. Tliis, 
admittedly, may tend to create a common acceptable pat- 
tern of social, spiritual, and moral standards which proli- 
ably arc highly desirable. Tliis does not mean, however, 
that opportunities for new and individualized ways of )ic- 
having should not be encouraged or provided. 

Tlie concepts of cJjiJdren described above are not preva- 
lent among more eidighlenod segments of (he educational 
profession. There arc, however, sufficient remnants of 
these notions still existing to suggest tliat supervisors l>o 
prepared to assist in the formulation of sound conccpljs of 
tho nature of children. To do l)»is, supervisory personnel 
must not only be aware of erroneous ideas of children held 
by teachers and parents but they, ibcmsclvcs, also must 
have a tliorough knowledge of the actual n.ature of children 
ns revealed by modem investigations into child develop- 
ment and behavior. For this reason, n few of the more 
pertinent characteristics of children are included here. 

Children are developing individuals. The gimslh of 
children moves along a continuous line of phj-sical. mental, 
social, and emotional development. Furllicnnorc, these 
facets of pox^^th are interrelated in such a manner that 
the development of cliildtcn is largely a unified process. 

In view of llicsc considerations, it may be assumed that any 
point of a cliilds life is a stage of development and repre- 
sents n level of maturation rallicr Uian tlie achievement of 
maturity. It is higlilj' important to pertons vvoiking with 
the educational processes tlial tlicy fully rcali/o that cIuJ- 
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dren of elementary-school age arc passing 

trstages of devlpment which are T. 

period between birth and adolescence. f 

of chance itself presents a genuine challenge to pe 

res^Sle for Uie planning and designing of learning ex- 

^^cSen are responding individuals. 3^, "to 

characterUtic of normal chi dren. j .^^ith 

people and to situations with considerable vigor and 
noticeable specificity. Their lik<» and dislikes arc ^ 

mediate and expressed with feeling. This tendency 
overt expressions of opinions and feelings, 
lacking in the degree of tact prized by adults, does emer^ 
from a type of enthusiasm and candor which can be 
constructively in tlie educational process. Teachers 
supervisors can plan for children much more^ intcUigenuy 
if they are fully aware of the implications of this responsive- 
ness found in most pupils attending schools today. ^ 

Children are exploring individuals. Random trial ana 
error are the means by which much early learning occurs 
in children. Thou^ it is true that children have purposes 
of their own which usually motivate specific types of b^ 
havior, nevertheless, the natural curiosity of childreii ana 
the tendency to explore are channels through which the 
child frequently acquires much of his understanding o 
the processes of the world about him. Adventure, persona 
and vicarious, is one of the earmarks of childhood and 
youth. This quest for the new and a zeal for the novel 
often serve as very productive channels for developing 
creativity on the part of the learners. Actually, children 
may prefer finding answers to being ^ven answers when 
the process of discovery is revealed in a stimulating man- 
ner. This fact appears to have considerable significance 
for all persons who attempt to guide the development of 
children along positive lines. 

Children are enthusiastic individuals. Exuberance is a 
natural quality in children who are experiencing normal 
growth. This exuberance finds expression in many ways- 
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children tend to go beyond adult standards of behavior 
in many of their normal processes of living and learn- 
ing. They seem inclined to run instead of walk, to yell in- 
stead of talk, and to be generally indifferent to noise 
which adults ffnd quite distracting. Even though many 
children today, as members of modern families, may seem 
to have acquired a blase attitude toward many things 
which might bo expected to generate enthusiasm, tiiey 
actually are rather excited about most things in wliich they 
liave any interest at all. It is important that behavior con- 
trols exercised by adults, however desirable and necessary, 
not be such as to dull the natural entlmsiasm of children 
for the things around them. 

Cliildren are direct in their relationships. Parents and 
teacliers frequently are disturbed at the lack of tact demon- 
strated by children of elementary-school age. While it is 
reasonable to expect that common forms of courtesy and 
considerateness should begin to reveal themselves even dur- 
ing the early years of a child’s life, it must be recognized 
that social finesse and tact are attributes wiiich are not 
inherent In tlie child but must be learned. Children are 
often brutally honest. This characteristic occasionally may 
be interpreted erroneously as the deliberate desire to hurt 
others or to demonstrate disrespect. 

Many other traits of elementary-school children could be 
pointed out here. The above seem to be sufEcient, how- 
ever, to illustrate the general nature of children of this age. 

Equally important to persons who svork with children is 
a knowledge of childrens needs. Not all children may 
have identical needs in every respect, but certain needs 
seem common to all children if they are to grow normally 
and develop in an optimum manner. The recent develop- 
ment of the field of child study and developm^t has re- 
vealed several areas of such needs, three of whicli are es- 
pecially closely related to the educaUonal development of 

children. , , , , . i i 

Children need basic security. Ahlioug^ this need w 
present to a degree in tlie lives of all people-children and 
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adults alike-it is especially essential to 
have not had sufficient experience to cope with the trouW 
some emoUonal impact of insecurity on their lives. 1 ■ 

sense, children are paradoxical in this respect ^ 

possess an impelling tendency to explore ^d seek adven 
tore, yet depend heavily on tlic feeling of security x' 
comes from having someone to whom they may turn 
guidance, protection, and even direction. Tliey seem t 
possess the unusual ability to sense the fact that they »u 
loved or unloved and the greatest burden that tan Be 
placed on a child is the demonstrated knowledge tha n 
one actually cares for him. The security of loving^ paren > 
a pleasant and orderly home, or a classroom that is \vho er 
some and well-organized can do much to establish feeling 
of security in children and to dispel the doubt and 
which sometimes creep into the imaginative minds of chu- 

Children need, and are stimulated by, frontiers of thou^t 
and activity. As indicated earlier, children arc advcntiU- 
ous, curious, and prone to push their activities beyond the 
bounds of commonplace circumstances. Avenues for the 
positive activity of the creative imagination of children are 
a genuine boon to the developing pattern of intellectual 
curiosity which is usually considered liighly desirable in 
growing boys and girls. Certainly, the world is full oi 
things which intrigue the creative urge found in children 
and it is reasonable to expect that teachers, parents, and 
other educators should find suitable ways of utilizing these 
channels of educational acquisition. 

Children need guidance. Actually, it is often assumed 
erroneously that children wish to be wholly independent 
creatures and that they naturally resent the regulation of 
their behavior by adults or by their peers. This seems not 
to be the case at all. Although children value the oppo^' 
tunity for self-direction in many of their activities, it is 
also true that they appreciate the guidance of persons in 
positions of authority, especially if this guidance, and even 
direction, tends to build feelings of security. They have 
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need for such stability and consistency in their lives, even 
though tliey may not recognize Uiis need as such. 

Concept of Education 

Someone has suggested that it makes a great difference 
\vhether one conceives of a learner as the "fiower” or as the 
‘pot” There lias been an historical tendency among many 
earlier educators and laymen to consider education as a 
product, as something which at some stage, is achieved. 
In recent interpretations, the idea of education as a process 
has been more prevalent. Certainly if the main task of the 
supervisor is directly related to improving the educational 
process, it is essential for him to have a clearly conceived 
concept of education. This \vill involve the formulation of 
sound concepts regardiog such aspects of education as the 
following: 

1. Tlic purposes of education os to tlie nature and scope 
S, T}ic basic nature of die learning process 

3. The organization of the classroom which is most consistent 
Avith democratic objectives and processes 

4. Tlic basic principles of teachmg in terms of what is known 
about die experimental and assodaiive nature of learning 

5. The definition anti scope of the cuniculum 

6. Tlie necessity and means for adapting Instruction to die in- 
dividual's abilities 

7. The relation of evaluation to individual and group considera- 
tions 

8. The relative roles of the professional and the layman in the 
educational process. 


Concept of Leadership 

Leadership has been defined as the ability and readmess 
to inspire, gviidc, direct, and manage others. In rnodem 
supervisory service, much emphasis is placed on me in- 
spiring and guiding functions of the supervisor. In any 
case, the supervisor's effectiveness is affected maten:^y 
by Ae extent of directiveness he assumes is necessary for 
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exercising a leadership role. Many 

feel that some type and de^ee of directive au ^ 

sential to effecUve leadership. One needs 
course, against the possibility of state le^ership 
ing unduly autocratic. Certainly, it is ™ J 

techers appreciate a leader who, thougli providing oppor 
timity for shared responsibflity, brings to the ^ 

of direcUon and stabiUty throng his ow-n willingness 
assume proper responsibilities of leadership. 

In the formulation of a defensible concept of leadefimp 
it is well for the supervisor to remember that leade P 
must continuously evaluate its means of sharing resour 
and problems and that leadership is related to: 

1. The source of authority from which power emanates in a situ- 
ation 

2. The development of self-directiveness 

3. The responsible exercise of freedom by members of a group 

4. Cohesiveness of group effort 

5. The development of group loyalty and morale 

6. Projective ima^ation 

7. A balance of individual and group effort , 

8. The discovery and utilization of special aptitudes, talents, an 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASED UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE SUPERVISOR’S RESOURCES 

1. Interview a supervisor who is considered to be an effecri^® 
leader in a school situation. Try to determine the qualities 
he considers most valuable in the performance of his supc^' 
visory responsibilities. 

2. Formulate a checklist of personal traits you consider most 
important to the success of the supervisor. 

3. Compile a list of resources which might be used by a supa^' 
\'isor for his oum professicmal gro%vtb. 

4. Investigate some of the recent research investigations into the 
type of attributes of supervisors which are appreciated most 
b)* co-workers. 
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Chapter 4 


The Supervisor and 
Human Relations 


The essence of modern supervision lies in the effect 
people have on each other as they work professionally t(> 
gether. Though the most direct of these relationships xs 
that of the supervisor \vith his co-workers, many othCT 
kinds of relationships exist within the framework of the 
typical school situation. Effective supervision depends 
not only upon the technical proficiency of the supervisor 
but also on the extent to which he is able to WTirk wth 
others in the processes of testing and applying ideas. In- 
deed, without the development and maintenance of ^ 
workable level of professional relationships among the 
members of a staff, most of the accepted modem techniques 
of group problem-solving become fruitless. 

There are no simple, concrete attributes of a supei^dsor 
which will guarantee for him the operation of effective 
human relations with his associates. There are characteris- 
tics and attitudes, how'cvcr, without which such a person 
can har^y expect to exert any note^vo^thy educational 
leadership. It is the puriwse of this chapter to set forth 
and anal^’zc some of the tj'pes of relationships which are 
operative in the team approach to education and to suggest 
prmciples and approaches which have been found to he 
valuable to persons engaged in supervisory %vork. 
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BASIC CONSIDERATIONS OF SUPERVISORY 
RELATIONSHIPS 


It is impossible to discuss concisely all of the ramifica* 
tions of the educational process which involve atUtudes 
and techniques related to working togedier in a wholesome 
and productive manner. Part of this difficulty arises from 
tire fact tliat supervisory wTOk is carried on by persons 
witli differing titles and varying assigned responsibilities. 
For example, tiie typical director of elementary education, 
the elementary supervisor, and the consultant, though hav- 
ing their positions defined somewhat differently, have many 
common concerns. Tlierefore, it seems desirable to set 
fordi a few basic, guiding considerations which might serve » 
as general principles of operation for any person faced with I 
the necessity of creating and maintaining optimum human / 
relations witli his co-workers. 

Supervision involves people more than things. As edu- 
cational processes have matured in the United Stales, spe- 
cialized services iiave been developed and specialized per- 
sonnel prepared for the purpose of assisting the teacher 
in doing his job more efficiently. Some of these services 
have been chiefly administrative in character; they are 
concerned largely with such matters as the control and 
regulation of time, space, and facilities. Tliis has required 
careful attention to efficient organization and equitable 
use of resources, both human and material. Effective ad- 
ministration now is considered to he a vital factor in the 
efficient operation and continuous improvement of the 


school program. 

Supervision as a service has developed with a slightly 
different emphasis from that of administrative service. 
VVliile the process of supervision, of course, must involve 
scfiool facilities and materials of JastnicUon, its major em- 
phasis is on people. It is concerned witli improving the 
learning of the learner, the teaching of the teacher, and the 
understanding of the layman. Its scope includes a coa- 
rideraUon of tlie potenUal contributions of many persons 
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and agencies, both ^thin and beyond the ”onnal 
ries of the instructional program of the school.^ 
as a process implies responsibility for improving wnat - 
dividuals do as well as creating the conditions tor • 
ordinating the individual efforts of people into a produc iv 
and unified group effort. , 

A -process so dependent on people gets its stren^n j 
the interaction of these people. One of the primaty 
poses of supervision is to stimulate the individual efforts o 
learners and teachers. But the educational 
volves much more than the individual efforts which i 
evokes. A very necessary consideration involves the 
of methodology employed and the kinds of relationships 
established between learner and teacher, teacher an 
teacher, and teacher and supervisor. This is another way 
of saying that the behavior of any one of these participants 
in the school program may affect the efforts of all 
in that program. This being the case, the effect of the 
technical processes of teaching and supervision wU he no 
greater than the level and quality of the human relation- 
ships employed in the process. 

Interaction, effective for the purposes of supervision, ^ 
not a process which comes automatically when individuals 
are grouped together, or when they are forced by circum- 
stance to work at the same task. Working together effij 
ciently and productively requires reasonable consensus oi 
purpose, a sense of corporate concern, facile communica- 
tion processes, and continuing evidence of the benefits 
which emerge from co-operative thinking and acting- 
(These factors of the interactive process will be treated in 
considerably more detail in later sections of this chapter.) 
It is sufficient at this point to emphasize that interaction 
is basic to constructive supervision and, as a process, must 
be developed, strengthened, and refined through oppor* 
tunities for working together in ways that offer sensible 
practice in approaching problems co-operatively. The de- 
velopment of such skills of interaction comes from leaminS 
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to talk together, think together, plan together, and decide 
togetlier. 

^^Superviston is related to the productive utiUzation of the 
group process. The recognition of the need for fruitful 
interaction will not, in itself, result in educational improve- 
menL This recognition must be activated by the practice 
of sound principles of group process. A commitment to the 
group approach to problem-solving ^vill produce few con- 
structive results unless it is accompanied by the willingness 
and ability to \vorIr togetlier harmoniously. 

The first concern in group process is to establish a work- 
‘ing climate in which each contributing member feels freO’^ 
to give ea pression to his views. This involves the right of 
'each member of the group to be heard, within the limits 
of propriety, and to raise questions about the contributions 
of other members. This must be done, of course, in the 
spirit of intelligent inquiry and mutual respect if undue 
conflicts and personalized reodminations are to be avoided. 

To maintain such activities on a professional and mutually 
beneficial plane is one of the greater challenges to leader- 
sliip in such a situation. 

Wide participation of members of the staff in policy de- 
velopment and decision-maldog is important in utilizing 
the group process. Individual differences of opinion 
should be noted and encouraged but not necessarily drama- 
tized. Such differences often provide for varying view- 
points which help materially in darifying a matter under 
consideration. 

-- In effective group process, two-way communication must 
be recognized and guaranteed. Although much emphasis 
is placed on getting all members of a group to participate, 
it is equally important to set the conditions for carefcl lis- 
tening on die part of members of the group. It is also 
essential to provide for the periodic recapitulation of ideas 
as the discussion or work of the group progresses. Otn^ 
consideraUons related to the group process are more fuUy 
developed in the following section of this chapter. 
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Effective human relations in supervision depend more 
on co-ordination than on conformity. It is e™neous to 
' assume that in order for people to work togetliCT 

*‘ke. Some commonality of interest an 
purpose is, of course, desirable but it definitely is no^ 


assume mat m uiuei iui - - , 

they must think alike. Some commonality 

pose is, of course, desirable but it definitely is no 
of educational leadership to promote conformityo 
thought as an end in itself. Ilelationships among memb^ 
of a staff usually are better in a situation which 
and even encourages, the exercise of professional indiva 
ualism if it is prompted by constructive motives and ac 
companied by some evidence of value. 

Co-ordination, as an administrative and supe^'isory 
process, represents a reasonable midpoint beh\’ccn the sti- 
fling condition of rigid conformity and the distracting 
anarchy of complete individualism. The implementation 
of policies and techniques which foster efficient co- 
ordination requires attention to two important consider^ 
tions. First, it is necessary to create a climate in whi^ 
people can differ \vithout fear of having their status within 
the group affected. Second, there must be maintained a 
thread of common purpose or concern which can serv'e as 
the focal point around which ideas evolve and against 
which such ideas may be continuously evaluated as to 
their pertinence and usefulness. 

Human relations are affected hy administrative policies 
and procedures. Positive human relations are maintained 
most easily in an atmosphere of reasonable security. Ad- 
ministrative practices greatly affect these relations through 
the influence they exert on the morale of the school staff- 
Matters related to salary, working conditions, tenure, 
leaves, and methods of evaluating teaching performance all 
affect the quality of human relations which exists among 
school personnel. 

The extent to which members of a staff are kept informed 
about developments in the school system and community 
is another vital factor in the maintenance of postive rela- 
tions. If the means for disseminating such information is 
so casual that not all members of a staff have an oppor- 
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tunity to learn reliably of administrative plans or policies 
which may affect them, the situation becomes a fertile 
ground for the so^ving of seeds of dissension. 

decisions as to a change of assignment or re- 
sponsibilities of a tKicher without the benefit of prior con- 
sultation often have the effect of reducing the level of 
morale among teachers, thus producing a climate in wluch 
it is extremely diHicuIt for effective relations to continue 
to exist. 

Equitable personnel practices are essential to the main' 
tenance of wholesome human relations in the sdiool. Prac- 
tices which obviously indicate the operation of discrimina- 
tory attitudes toivard individual members of the school 
staff have an immediate, negative effect on tlie interrela- 
tions of staff members. Confidential agreements with 
teachers, wliich involve special concessions and privileges, 
often may contribute to the deterioration of the working 
climate by creating an atmosphere of professional jealousy 
and distrust. The above \vord of caution concerning dis- 
crimination should not be interpreted as an insistence on 
the necessity of treating all members of a staff in on iden- 
tical manner. Certainly, the relationships of the adminis- 
trator or supervisor wi^ members of the staff should be 
determined on the basis of the needs and competencies of 
eadi and in terms of conditions surrounding a particular 
situation. The important thing is to remember that 
teachers, and others, should be dealt -with as individuals 
but within a framework of equity wth respect to the com- 
mon interests and rights of the staff os a whole. 

Human relations in supervision arc affected by teacher 
education. Though much attention can he profitably given 
to creating the environmental conditions which are most 
conducive to effective human relations in the school, the 
fact remains that tlie most vital element in tlie establish- 
ment of a well-co-ordinated team of co-operative workers is 
the quality of the workers tlianselves. If high-quality 
young men and ^vomen are selected for ai^ission to 
teacher-preparation courses, as appears to be increasing])' 
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the case, a large step has been taken to 
good human relaUons in the scliools which thBe p^ e 
will ultimately help staff. In addition to the ^ 

of attracting higjily intelligent persons for the teaclimg p 
fession, it is essential for teacher-educating institutions, w 
their programs of preparation, to give adequate ^Iten 
to the development of attitudes and skills which faciu 
effective human relationships on the job. Even the inann 
in which courses are conducted at the college l^el may 
contribute to the development of proficienc>' ^ 
work and co-operative problem-solving which svill 
be invaluable to the prospective teacher. ^ 

Preservice preparation of teachers is a vntal contribu o 
factor to their success in teaching; however, neither ® 
personal nor professional competencies of teacdiers can 
fully developed at the preservice level. Many aspects o 
the teaching task need to he developed along with, and id 
terms of, experience in the classroom. *1^ accentuates - 
the need for suitable in-service activities wliich 
signed to provide opportunity for growth in indiridua 
imderstandiog and skills and for expanding facility in group 
study and work- 

The supervisors own personality directly affects the 


:hool 


level of human relations tohich can operate in a 
situation. The interactive relations of a group seldom 
above the level of human relations demonstrated by tke 
supervisor in his associations with individual members oi 
the group. The personality' of the supervisor not only sets 
the tone of the working atmosphere which prevails but 
also furnishes the best indicator of the type of leadership 
which he espouses. The supervisor whose disposition 
pears to he best characterized by an air of continual criti' 
cism and complaint is not likely to stimulate his associates 
to wholesome and constructive relationships as they seek to 
work together. 

^Vhen a sincere interest in members of the educational 
team is obviously possessed by a supervisor, his associates 
tend to react fav'orably in their relations with the super' 
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visor and \vidi each other. On the other hand, the highly 
egocentric person with an exa^erated opinion of himself 
and his own ideas can liardly be expected to lend eneour- 
agement to the creation of conditions wliich are ideal for 
productive, co-operative effort. 

Consistency of attitude and action by the supervisor is 
extremely important to the effective maintenance of pleas- 
ant relations among members of the school staff. Insecurity 
invariably is aggravated further by a feeling of uncertainty 
among teachers which may arise from fluctuating and in- 
consistent behavior on the pact of the supervisor. Teachers 
place a very high value on the quah'ty of dependability in 
administrators and supervisors with ^vhom they work. 
Such dependability consists of many components but cer- 
tainly one of them is the characteristic of being reasonably 
predictable in performance from day to day. 

LEVELS OF INTERACTI\'E EFFECT 

The term “personality," tltough often used, is not easily 
defined. In attempting to define such a term, one must 
first determine whether he wishes to emphasize biological, 
anthropological, or psychological components, or to con- 
sider varied types of components only in relation to a gen- 
eralized composite notion. John A. Bartky defines per- 
sonality as “all that a person is and all that he is likely to 
become." This is a useful definition in the field of super- 
vision, even tliough for purposes of psychological study 
one might prefer to be more analj^lcal in defining the term. 
As far„as,lhe relationships of personality to superv'ision is 
^mcemed,. iL’iwnw 'pennissible to think of perso^ity, 
cnefiy_as_ihe„effect_a person LaV'on an^licf. This con- 
forms somewhat to populaf"Tisage"'or"lfie term in such 
situations as in which a person is heard to refer to ^othCT 
as “having a good personality" by whicli is meant that the 
second person has created a favorable effect on the first. 

At any rate, in a process as interactive as the typical 
educational program of the school, llie kinds of eff^cct pco- 
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pie liave on each other can build or destroy hope for mam- 
taming optimum workable relationships. It seems 
able, therefore, to: (1) recognize that members ot me 
school staff are affecting each other in some ^ 

tinuouslv; (2) identify the levels of effect which indimu^^ 
have on each other; and (3) suggest means 
persons might be encouraged to mo\’e from <me 
another. These aspects of working relationships are dis- 
cussed here in some detail but the reader ■w’iU find 
implications of these considerations in later chapters deal- 
ing with specific supervisor^’ functions. 

^Vhen two people come into contact wth each other 
thrnngh the normal processes of educational interaction, 
there is a strong possibilitj' that each is changed in 
way hy die experience. Certainly, each reacts to the olh^ 
in some way. This reaction may be positive, negative, ^ 
largely neutral. Close observation of the reactions 
dividuals to each other re\'eals at least four le\'els of eff^t, 
any one of v/hich may occur in a given situation. It 
should be pointed out that persons do not al^^•a>•s aff^ 
each other in the same way so that it must be assumed that 
the nature of effect felt by one person may not be a mutual 
one as far as the other person is concerned. 

LE^'EL OF RejECTIOX 

Althou^ first impressions are not always relmhle inh* 
cators of subsequent appraisals which indi>'iduals ma) 
make of each other, there are instancies in which two 
diwduals seem to experience a “cdash of personalities from 
the ver\' beg innin g of their mutual acquaintance. Thou^ 
such a case is imdoubledly the exception, it is certainl)' 
true that one person may affecA another adversely, cither io 
terms of a particular meeting or conversation, or throu^ 
the duration of a longer period of working or association 
together. &tremelyjdominant characteristics often 

^"repelling others. Conversation dr’ insert 
which suggest condescension or superioritj’ on the part of 
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a person tend to minimize tlie chances of his acceptance by 
others. The supervisor should study the characteristics 
which tend to foster acceptance by fellow workers and 
make them the basis for the continuous improvement of his 
own effectiveness in human relations. 

Li:vel of Indifference 

Frequently, one hears a person referred to as being a 
colorless individual. This merely means that such a 
person lacks attributes which stimulate favorable reac* 
tions by others. The daily associations of such persons 
with others are likely to be marked by no unusual change 
in any participating member. Such a person is usually not 
resented but he is not likely to gain much support for ideas 
nor to be able to exercise much leadership among lu's co- 
workers. It is quite deadening professionally to become a 
person who Is easily ignored and toivard whom associates 
develop an attitude of lodifercnce. 

Level op Acceptance 

One of the basic psychological needs of an individual is 
to acquire and maintain status walh respect to his peers. 
It is only natural, tlien, that teadiers and supervisors desire 
to be accepted by their associates. They also desire to 
have their ideas receive favorable attention by others. Cer- 
tain qualities seem to promote acceptance by otliers. 
Showing a sincere interest in those with whom we come 
into contact is basic to the creation of tlie conditions for 
acceptance. A reasonable degree of humility, genuine- 
ness, and graciousness is quite essential if one is to be ac- 
cepted by his associates. 

Level of ArmAcnoN 

There is a vast difference between being accepted by 
otliers and being attractive to others. AJtljougl) a person 
wlio is attractive to otliers is usually one who is accepted 
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by them, the quality of attractiveness demands atWbutes 
somewhat beyond those ordinarily associated witli ac- 
ceptance. There are a few fortunate people who, by 
of innate characteristics or developed manners and sldlls, 
make an unusually forceful impression on others, 'i^is im- 
pression, of course, may be either positive or negative, but 
in connection with supervision, it is assumed that the con- 
cern is mainly with the matter of creating favorable effects 
on others. 'NiVhilft this demands the basic qualities of 
honesty, courtesy, and consideration necessary for most 
types of social or professional acceptance, it also is found 
that persons who attract others usually demonstrate some 
special quality or unusual cleverness. In other words, to 
be able to exert a hi^y positive effect on others, one must 
have the ability to establish confidence and respect and to 
generate unusual interest as well. 

Inherent characteristics may tend, of course, to set cer- 
tain limits on the extent to which any given person may 
become wholly pleasing and effective in his professional 
relationships with others. It is possible, however, to de- 
velop through studied practice some of the attributes so 
necessary to wholesome relationships. By doing so, a 
superv'isor, or any other professional person, may be able 
to move gradually from one stage of acceptance to a hi^cr 
level. Some simple suggestions follow: 

1. Be natural. Nothing will destroy one’s effect with others more 
quickly than artificiality or phoniness. 

2- Be modest but not retiring. Extreme expressions of modesty 
or humility usually reveal feelings other than those of hu- 
mility. 

3. Be human. An air of omnipotence or superiority is almost 
sure to affect others adversely. 

4. Be courteous. Nothing is appreciated more than ordinary hu- 
man graciousness and. consideration. 

5. Be helpful but not solicitous. Unsolicited advice is bitter 
mci’dne and docs not ordinarily promote good relations. 

6. Be interesting. In conversations and conferences, move some- 
times bc>'ond the discussion of matters which are tlueadbare 
and uninteresting. 
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7. Avoid information which is primarily gossip. ncpMltog ^h 
informaUon tends to mate others takingly canhous abonl 
providing conGdenlial information of any kmd. 

8. Practice tlie Golden Rule. 

REQUISITES FOR EFFECTIVE HUMAN 

relations 

a— ”1 sCe of Urese requisites foUosvs. 

ComtoNAiJnorPumosEAOTlNn™^ 

people tend to -rk ^ vrigotv^V -/a.er 

pose in what they mo purposes and inter- 

moro oo-operatively when they ..^haring" is 

ests. The relationship Regardless of 

a basic element teachers tend to vmrk 

whetlicr they “ S ,j ,5 effects of such sharmg. 

together more wiUmgly g for a group such 

If common purposes a ),e frequent 

as the instructional staff ’ joratory discussion and 

and continuous opportuni never be established by 

group planning. Conse'rius ^ nevM 

some ] aryslerious type of adminriW^^^ 

aging” of individual viervp . ^ group discussion and 

most readily from *■=.8"''-“"“;^^ “hSr staff members see 
eommen involvement in problems m wluen 

purpose. j nromote those things to whic 

P^le tend to accept P^J^gachers actuaUy can see 
they attach value. If “ from co-operative endeavor 

more benefits nccrumg fj ^ tEey quite naturally 
than from individualized efforts, tn y u 
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indicate a willingness to participate in group work. If the 
values emerging from the group approach arc to become 
evident to participating members, it is necessary to provide 
for periodic, or even continuous evaluation of the outcomes 
of working together. It is usually easy to cite occasional in- 
stances which reflect progress toward the alleviation of exist- 
ing problems or which indicate growth in tlie ability to work 
together on matters of common concern. 

Means Fon CQM^ruNICATlNG Ideas 
People must be able to talk together before tliey can be 
expected to think togetlier. Such communication requires 
understanding as well as suitable terminology. It is quite 
futile to hope for the effective transmission of ideas from one 
person to another unless the second person has had some 
prior experience with the concepts involved in tlie communi- 
cation. If the ideas produced by one person, either verbally 
or in \vriting, are to carry meaning to anotlier person who will 
receive the message, there must first be established tlie neces- 
sary common denominators of experience to insure tliat the 
message received is that which was transmitted. This im- 
plies the serious need for preliminary discussion of problems 
which arise in the school before members of the staff can 
think intelligently together about a solution or plan. 

For the sake of emphasis, perhaps it should be pointed out 
here tliat communication has hvo major functions in the edu- 
cational process. The first is related only to tlie efficient 
transmission of information needed by staff members in the 
performance of their jobs. As a rule, tliis type of communi- 
cation is employed in connection with administrative rou- 
tines or plans. For this type of communication, it is usually 
wasteful to assemble staff members together in groups, par- 
ticularly if the matters under consideration do not affect all 
members of the staff. Such communication can be ordi- 
narily accomplished more efficiently through written com- 
muniques, bulletins, or announcements. 
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A second type of communication is that which is essential 
to the sharing and pooling of ideas and opinions as prereq- 
uisite activity to intelligent decision-making. When sharing 
of ideas is we goal, it is essential to arrange for group situ- 
ations widen facilitate sliaring and pooling of resources. 

Pno;'isio\s for Staff SECunnr 

Comfortable and secure people are generally more effec- 
tive producers^ Tensions and inhibitions tend to affect the 
productivity of workers adi'ersely. Tlierefore, it is generally 
recognized among personnel workers that efforts to rng i n t afn 
a feeling of security among worldng associates often result 
in concrete dividends of increasingly fruitful performance. 

Many factors arc involved in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a feeling of security by members of a staff. The 
manner and approacli of the supervisor, the pennissiveness 
or restriction of the situation, and the history of die situation 
in which a teacher finds himself all are factors which affect 
the security of teachers on tlie job. It is particularly im- 
portant for beginning teacliers to have their efforts recog- 
nized since their very newness to the situation may some- 
times contribute to feelings of anxiety and insecurity. 
Through friendly gestures or helpful professional guidance, 
the supervisor may make a substantial contribution to the 
morale of such teachers. 

Attention to matters of comfort in the lives of teachers is 
an evidence of concern which most teachers readily sense. 
tJneomfortable teachers do not usually perform as well as 
those who feel comfortable fa their assignments. Physical, 
social, and emotional factors all may influence die attitude 
of a teacher toward his supervisor, hfe associates, and his job. 
The physical setting in wliich staff meetings are held is a 
simple but important consideration. Hard chairs and un- 
comfortably crowded quarters certainly are not condudve 
to either liigli morale or thoughtful study and dfec^ion. 
Similarly, the social and emotional atmosphere which per- 
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vades the situation may be a vital factor in determining 
whether or not group sessions arc profitable or a waste of 
time. 

Suspicion and distrust are corrosive in their effects on 
human relations. An atmosphere of mutual trust is almost 
essential to effective human relations. Petty jealousies are 
fostered when members of the staff do not fully trust each 
other, and worldng relations are seriously disrupted when 
such distrust prompts a search for hidden motives behind 
each suggestion made by participating members of the staff. 

The supervisor himself may well help develop an atmos- 
phere of mutual trust by dealing honestly \vith his associates. 
The tendency to rush pet proposals through the processes of 
discussion toward a quiclc decision may have a negative effect 
on teachers since they may interpret such action as an indi- 
cation of vested interests or questionable motives. Dealing 
openly and honestly with matters of staff policy ^vlU usually 
help to establish a feeling of mutual concern and respect. 

An individual must tiust himself before he is ^villing to 
trust others. Similarly, a person must have self-respect be- 
fore he can fully appreciate the importance of respecting 
others. This observation carries the implied need for each 
staff member, however individual in character, to have an 
opportunity to make contributions to the group which wll 
enhance his o\vn self-respect and will give him status wth 
his peers. The supervisor, by manner and deed, can do a 
great deal to insxire this kind of individual opportunity in the 
school effort. 


Means for Decision-makinc 

The manner in which decisions are made and policies de- 
veloped has a very direct bearing on professional relation- 
ships in the school. If teachers have a voice in matters af- 
fecting them, they are more likely to accept decisions and 
to work wholeheartedly for the effective implementation of 
these decisions. Not only is it important for teachers to be 
given a voice in policy-making, but it is also essential to 
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cood relations tliat aU teachers have sudi an opportimty 
to patUcipate in policy-development. When pobcy-malong 
appears to bo vested in an unoffldal inner circle of teachers, 
morale sometimes suffers as a result 
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and stabilize the affairs of people if they are to be expected 
to work together harmoniously. 

GROUP AND INDIVIDUAL PROCESSES 
IN SUPERVISION 

A group is considerably more than the sum of tlie individu- 
als who comprise it. A group, by its very nature, takes on 
attributes not possessed by any individual member of it. 
Likewise, individuals are changed by their membership in 
a group. The theory of the whole being greater than the 
sum of its parts was never more definitely exemplified than in 
connection with the group process in education. 

Since a group takes on characteristics of its own not neces- 
sarily possessed by its individual members, its effective 
utilization requires certain types of professional relationships 
which are not necessarily identical with those present in 
person-to-person contacts. The following paragraphs will 
indicate some of the considerations which seem basic in 
each case. 

Group Processes 

In an earlier part of this chapter some of the essential ele- 
ments of effective group process were cited. It may be help- 
ful, however, to state additional operational considerations 
which underlie successful group process. 

1. Effectiveness in group process is learned through practice in 
the interchange of ideas. People do not have die capacity, 
automatically and inherently, for \wjrking effectively together. 
The ability is developed through opportunities for working 
together. 

2. PotentiaUy, each member of a staff has a contribution to make 
to tlie welfare of the total group. Although some teachers 
may possess dispositions whi^ try the patience of the super- 
visor, such teachers often have their morale boosted by the 
opportvmity to contribute to the work of the group in any 
way they may be able to do so. 

3. Group participation almost demands regular meetings of the 
members of a staff. Infrequent meetings for the purpose of 
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dealing \virti emergencies do nol satisfy the need for regular 
and continuous staff interactions. 

4. Altliough group participation Is Aitalized by the presence of 
purposes recognized and accepted by the group, the super- 
visory leader usually finds it necessary and desirable to fur- 
nish mudi of the impetus for initiafory activities of the group. 

5. The supervisor should guard against the attempt to operate 
above the level of group understanding or in advance of the 
pace of group thinking. Impatience in tlds regard often de- 
stroys the possibility for some of the more favorable out- 
comes of group work. 

6. The supervisor frequently must protect the group from the 
negative effects of disruptive infiuences within the group. 
Members who talk too much, or who are unduly contentious 
about minor details, often must be kept from bringing tlie 
group to the point of disgust or otter chaos. 

In addition to these operab'oaal considerations tlie steps in 
the process of working together on a project or area of study 
are worthy of mention. The general steps in tlie group un- 
dertaking are set forth rather clearly by Spears * in hU dis- 
cussion of tliis aspect of supervision: 

1. Provide sufficient time for die wwk, but hold the undertaking 
within lime limits that will assure sufficient drive on the part of the 
participants. In other words, avoid two estremes. One of these 
is the drain upon teacher time and energy that comes when a 
supervisor or principal has his mind so much on a finished product 
that he drives the group to complete the job. The other is the 
boredom and frustration that come with an undertaking that seems 
to have no specific goal or deadline. 

2. Determine as early as possible the exact scope of the undertaking. 

If it is in the area of instruction, delineate llie specific phase of the 
program that is to be treated. Tlus avoids losing the group in the 
ramifications of education. 

3. Secure the proper atmosphere for good x'Tirl^ to enable all group 
members to give their best and lo secure their share of satisfactions. 

4. Provide an accounting of progress from time to time, so that the 

\vork can be redirected as needed to assure efficiency of effort and 
promise of accomplishment. , . , , 

5. Supply the amount of before-the-group leadership that is necessary 

1 Harold Spear, Improving the Supmltlen of Jnatrwtton (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prwilice-HaU, Inc.. ISS3). pp. 107-108. 
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to command confidence in the tmdertaldng and in the leadership, 
but draw back from the limeh'ght to the extent that each member 
may make his greatest contribution and develop to the fullest 
through the work. 

6. Provide the materials and resources needed in the undertakmg, 
rather pennitting loss of teacher time in fumbling around for 
them. 

7. Help to establish proper understanding of relationships of the 
undertaking to other phases of the school program that may be 
out of direct observation or knowledge of the group. 

8. Arrive at decisions in a democratic manner, after sufficient time 
and attention have been ^ven to the various possfbilib'es. The 
town meeting way of hammering out an agreement takes a lot of 
time, but it is worth it 

Indivtoual Relationships 

Much of the process of supervision is concerned wth per- 
son^to-person relationships between the supervisor and the 
teacher. These relationships occur most typically in connec- 
tion with classroom visitation, individual conferences, and 
casual interviews and conversations. \Vherever and under 
whatever conditions these contacts occur, it is well for the 
supervisor to remember certain simple rules of human rela- 
tions: 

1. Be pleasant 

2. Sh<nv a sincere interest in the teacher and what he is doing. 

3. Give the teacher credit for being intelligent about, the matter 
under consideration. 

4. Cite the more favorable aspects of the situation before calling 
attention to troublesome matters. 

5. Avoid an air of condescension. 

6. Demonstrate a sense of fairness. 

7. I^ve the teacher in a hopeful frame of mind. 

8. Help the teacher discover alternative channels of activity for 
the future. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING UNDERSTANDING 
OF HUMAN RELATIONS IN SUPERVISION 

1. Think of the persons who, during your lifetime, have made 
the greatest positive impression on you. Try to analyze the 
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qualities which tliey possessed which brought acceptance ham 
others. 

2. Find out all you can about the ‘brainstonning* technique as 
a process of productive group interaction, mat are the fac- 
tors which mate it a profitable approach to creativity in 
problem-solving? 

3. Interview some person engaged directly in public relations 
wort to see if you can discov'er some of the most sital ap- 
plied principles of human relations in this field of activity. 

4. View llie supervisory film on *Xets Be Human" which should 
bo available from audio-sisual distribution centers. 

5. Througli dramatization, try to demonstrate an effeedve in- 
terview. 
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Chapter 5 


Diagnostic Function 
of Supervision 


''Some fonn of diagnosis analysis is almost always pre- 
requisite to unprovement A person would have little faith 
in a physician who insisted on prescribing the remedy for an 
illness without a prior diagnosis of the nature of the illness. 
Similarly, it is wasteful and unscientific to hope for improve- 
ment in tl\e educational prowss witliout a continuing analysis! 
of Uic practices and con^lions'wh'icTi’cbnstitute'and deter- 
mine thc'natufe'of ih'e process. 

Tlie' Systematic analysis of U»e educational process, wth 
a vie^v to improvement, justifiably may be considered one of 
tlie primary obh'gaiions of supervision. fVesumably boUi the 
g gneral persp ective and the tech nical ^competence of ‘the 
simsrviso r maTce him the person_onr\vlibm festsl:bBiiderabIe 
responsi^'^ for ^tialing and coordinating tbe continuous 
stu dy (pf ex isting educational practices. "This re^bhsibility, 
of course, is twofold. In th'e first “place^'the supervisor can 
and should contribute directly to the task of improving the 
scliool program through careful analysis and appraisal, 
though much of the supervisor’s contribution in this respect 
will come tlmough indirect appr<Mdies and means. Tliis is 
not n sole responsibility of the supervisor. In the second 
place, programs for genuine improvement usually emerge 
from groups who have learned, under intelligent leadership, 
tliat the responsibility for continuous study of the cumculmn 
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and methodology of the school is a corporate one. Such atti- 
tudes are encouraged by supervisors who have been success- 
ful in developing a spirit of mutual understanding with and 
within the staff. 

It is the purpose of the succeeding sections of tin's chapter 
to emphasize some of the basic considerations underlying 
program analysis, to indicate briefly some of tlie types of 
diagnosis involved, and to call attention to some of tlie more 
useful i^trumcnts for meeting this aspect of supervisory re- 
sponribuity. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES IN EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSIS 

Educational diagnosis involves tlie study of human beings 
and their behavior. Because there are many variables pres- 
ent in educational situations, a true diagnosis is difBcult to 
come by. This difficulty should not, however, prevent 
thought^l educators from continuing their efforts to study 
and improve all important aspects of 5»e educational process 
as it operates through the programs of elementary schools. 
In this continuing attempt, it may be helpful to set forth a 
few basic principles to serve as a guide to those who are con- 
cerned with the necessity for careful study and analysis of 
the school program. 

Diagnosis and evaluation precede improvement. In a 
general sense, the activities of individuals and groups are 
determined largely by past experience. The experiences of 
the past and present which seem to produce the rewards we 
value' may serve as a basis for determining the activities we 
deshe to perpetuate; similarly, the mistakes of the past can 
often be utilized profitably in making decisions as to what 
k can best be done in the future, Un a sense, this process of 
^viewing the past and present in terms of projected ideas and 
-iplans is a form of diagnostic analysis. 

Improvement is not usually achieved through sudden un- 
explainable revelations or insists. It is usually the result of 
careful prior study of all important aspects of the situation 
as it exists, followed by an appraisal of its strengths and 
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^vea]cnesses viewed in relaUon to the basic values to be nur* 
lured by the process involved. The necessity for sj’stematic 
study, ^ analysis, and evaluation as prerequisite to improve* 
ment is just as marked in education as in any other form of 
human endeavor. 

Vlagrwins precedes evaluation. It wzs stated above tliat 
diagnosis and evaluation precede improvement. Die order 
in wliicli lliese processes occur, bou'cver, is vitally Important. 
Granted, of course, (hat diagnosis and evaluation are not 
mutually exclusive eitlier by nature or in the teeJmiques in- 
volved in eacli process, it is essential to recognize that cvalu-'*' 
ation is both synthetic and analytic in its functions. It is 
synthetic in nature in that it must always view the various 
components of the educational situabon in terms of tlie total 
process and the major purposes to be achieved. On the other 
hand, it is analyUcal in that it must c-tamine t])c various ele- 
ments of the situation in order to discover conditions and 
practices which should be encouraged, modified, or elim- 
inated. sJTbcreforo, before a person can determine the ado^ 
quacy of a program, lie must first take an analytical look at 
Mnditions, outcomes, and processes in terms of original ob-\ 
<|ectives. This necessitates provisions hreardv) study of Ujc' 
scliool program prior to generalized ev’aluations of it. In this 
type of study, tlie supervisor can demonstrate llic real N’alue 
of leadership in action as he attempts to create the altitudes 
and conditions which encourage and promote the scientific 
approacli to program improvement. 

Diagnosis inodees the examination of purposes. Viewed 
superficially, educational analysis may seem to be only con- 
cerned wiUi tlic examination of professional acthaties and 
the environmental conditions which surround tlie function- 
ing of tlie educational operation. Actually, however, the 
nature and appropriateness of x-arious activdUes cannot be 
examined sensibl>' except In their relation to the purposw to 
he achieved through the program. MelhodoJogy and or-^ 
ganizaUon t.nke on meaning and value only in terms of tiieir 
consistency svith objectives to be resized. Tlicreforc, 
lluougiiout all phases of program improvement, supervisors 
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and teachers must remain aware of major purposes for which 
the program exists. 

Diagnosis involves an analysis of the educational environ- 
ment It is trite to suggest that not all learning is derived 
from consciously designed leaching plans and techniques. 
Much learning appears to be a process of the intellectual and 
emotional absorption of that which surrounds the learner and 
comprises his world. The educational environment is quite j 
as essential to desirable education as the technical level of 
teaching methodology employed. Tlic competent teacher 
will give marked attention to tfie importance of the environ- 
ment and will incorporate into his teaching performance the 
full utilization of environmental assets and resources. 

Since there is such a direct relationship between the qual- 
ity of the learning experience and the richness and suitability 
of the educational environment, no analysis of the educa- 
tional process can be complete without proper consideration 
of the surroundings and resources which encompass the 
teaching-learning situation. It is, therefore, one of the obli- 
gations of supervision to help teachers become aware of the 
educative effect of the environment, and to assist in provid- * 
ing resources which directly contribute to the richness of that! 
environment for learners and teachers. 

Diagnosis involves an analysis of teaching methodology. 
Most thoughtful educators will agree that the teacher is the 
basic key to the level of educational experience which is pro- 
vided for children in the classroom. The only justification 
ifor teaching is that it expedites and improves the rate and 
1 quality of learning; therefore, the way or ways a teacher 
teaches becomes quite important. The method of teaching 1 
is so vital to the attitudes developed and the achievementn 
realized in the classroom that no adequate analysis of the 
teaching-learning situation can ignore it. Instead, the per- 
formance of the teacher probably constitutes the most effec- 
tive clue to the over-all quality and results of the experiences 
provided within any given classroom. 

Nowhere in the total program of the school is the role of 
the supervisor more vital than in relationship to the study 
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and improvement of teaching. Such improvement cannot be 
attained through die direct imposition of the supervisors 
ideas on teachers. One of the greatest contributions of the 
supervisor in this respect lies in the development of a con- 
sciousness in teachers of die desirability of continuously ex- 
amining die results of dieir teaching with a view toward 
idenli^ng possibilities for improvement. 

Diagnosis inoohes a consideration of teaching materiak. 
Most teaching and learning is based on the communication 
of ideas or die development of sldlls. At die elementary- » 
school level die effectiveness of the educational process is i 
influenced greatly by the nature and suitability of the media 
for commrmication. Teachers must recognize that young 
and immature learners depend heavily upon direct experi- 
ence as a means for acquiring ideas, gaining understanding, 
or developing slcills. This recognition logically leads to the 
desire to provide instructional materials whicli are appro- 
priate for children in terms of both nature and difficulty. 

Teachers Justifiably may look to the supervisor for assist- 
ance in selecting and locating instructional resources whicli 
can enrich the quality of teaching and cnliance the results 
of learning. The alert supervisor will find many \vays of 
meeting this need from day to day. His knowledge of com- 
munity resources and hts acquaintance with available com- 
merdal materials are necessary prerequisites for doing an 
adequate job of assisting teachers in tliis respect. 

The study of the teaclung-leaming situation, to be compre- 
hensive at all, must include a surt’ey and analysis of educa- 
tional materials and facilities available to teachers and learn- 
ers. Even tlie very ingenious teacher can impro\'e his 
effectiveness tlirough the acquisition and utilization of ap- 
propriate instructional materials. 

Diagnosis involves the atudijsis of educational organiza- 
tion. If a person is committed to a belief in tlie organismic 
nature of the learning process, he necessarily is interested in 
the total structure of the educational effort as it affects learn- 
ing. In view of generally acxspted ideas of unity and in- 
tegration as important chamcleristics of the learning process. 
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it is not enough to consider only the elements in a teaching- 
learning situation to determine the nature and quality of tlie 
situation. It is also necessary to consider how those elements 
are blended and unified into an effective, integrative proc- 
ess. This, in turn, emphasizes the importance of the manner 
in which learning experiences are organized in the classroom 
or within the total program of the school or school system. 

While most thoughtful educators would not insist on any 
particular type of classroom organization as being the sole 
or ultimate way of bringing unity and meaning into the 
effort, most of them would insist that there is a very im- 
portant relationship between classroom organization and 
effective teaching. Therefore, when an individual is faced 
with the responsibility of studying the effectiveness of teach- 
ing and learning in a school, he must give proper attention 
to organization as a vita! aspect of the total process. 

Diagnosis involves the study of human relations. Teach- 
ing is basically a personalized process. Lacking favorable 
interrelationships between teacher and learner, the technical 
procedures employed in teaching may be almost completely 
fruitless. Only the most limited evaluation of a teaching- 
learning situation can result from excluding human relations 
from the list of factors which make up the classroom opera- 
tion. Attitudes and relations quite obviously influence the 
effects which teachers and learners have on each other. 
These effects, in turn, limit or enhance the effectiveness of 
the, teacher's activity as he attempts to promote learning. 
Byy'example and by all other constructive means, the super- 
vhor should encourage the development of positive relations 
in die school. 

^ Diagnosis must be basically concerned with outcomes. 
Schools exist for a definite purpose. Teachers teach to 
achieve purposes. Learners learn more effectively when 
they see purpose in their activities. Underlying all educa- 
tional effort is the assumption that the program of the school 
will produce certain results or outcomes. These results, of 
course, parallel closely the aims which direct the efforts of 
those who plan and operate the school program. 
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It K di£GcuIt to see iiow any comprehensive study of the 
school program can be made without due attention being 
given to the outcomes which emerge from it. Some of tliese 
outcomes are susceptible to measurement while others, 
though often quite apparent, must be determined and ana- 
lyzed by more subjective means. At any rate, the process of 
helping a school staff examine the outcomes of its efforts is 
one of the primary responsibilities of the supervisor. 

,^^y^r\iENSIONS OF EDUCATTONAL ANALYSIS 

Educational analysis is not a sharply defined process. It 
is subject to the dimensions of time and scope. Just as both 
tlie medical history and tlie current symptoms of the patient 
are essential to the diagnosis performed by tlie physician, 
both vertical and horizontal aspects of education must be 
considered by those who engage in educational study and 
diagnosis. Furthermore, variance among the components 
of the teaching-learning situation is so marked that ap- 
proaches to educational diagnosis must also vary from time 
to time. Perhaps it is desirable at this point to identify and 
emphasize at least two dimensions of educational diagnosis 
which seem unusually important to a full understanding of 
the scope of educational analysis. 

Dimension of Time 

The process and outcomes of educaUon at any particular 
time are largely determined and highly influenced by two 
forces. Hie first of these is tlje force of tradition and con- 
vention; the second is the force of current pressures and con- 
ditions. Each of tliese is considered briefly at this point in 
order to emphasize the importance of breadth and perspec- 
tive as essential attributes of educational study. 

Each current segment of educational effort, w’hether bj' 
learner, teacher, or supervisor, exists at some point on liie 
scale of educational development of an individual, group, or 
ration. The nature of educational practice cannot be ana- 
lyzed properly, nor its results appraised soundly, without 
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some regard for the sequential context from which the prac- 
tice is viewed and of which it is a part. This is to insist that 
effectual study and analysis of educational programs must 
take into account the experiences of the past and the pro- 
jected hopes of the future. 

The importance of historical perspective is ewdent both in 
dealing with the analysis of learning patterns of individuals 
and in examining the major elements of an educational situ- 
ation. For example, any attempt at curriculum study in a 
school or school system must take into account the careful 
study of past experiences and current patterns of endeavor. 
The supeixTSor or administrator who attempts to introduce 
educational innovation into the program of a school system 
xvithout prior consideration of the history of the system runs 
the risk of engaging in futile effort. 

Careful study of educational programs and facilities de- 
mands that a systematic invesUgation be made of the current 
conditions surrounding the situation. These sociological fac- 
tors range from such matters as socioeconomic status of the 
school population to the detenninatioD of the availability 
and extent of community resources. 

Again, the principle of sociological perspective can be 
aptly apph'ed at all levels, and in terms of all types, of edu- 
cational diagnoses. \Mien one expects to analyze the diffi- 
culties being experienced by a learner, he must make his 
analyses and judgments in terms of prevailing conditions and 
surrounding factors. SimOaily, the process of appraising the 
adequacy of a program of instruction in one or more of the 
curricular areas must include attention to the operational 
context xvithin which the program has existed. 

Teachers often are bound so closely to the classroom situ- 
ation that they are prone to consider most educational mat- 
ters in the context of their own limited classroom situations. 
The competent supervisor can often help teachers view their 
problems and consider possibilities in terms of a much 
broader perspective. This is essential to good teaching and 
to professional growth of teachers. Community study has 
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come to be considered almost as a prerequisite to resourceful 
teaching since such exploration often helps teachers discover 
means for enriching hotli their personal lives and their teach- 
ing. Leadersldp on the part of the supervisor is essential to 
the full-scale recognition by teachers of the possibilities in- 
herent in the environment in whicli the school is located. 

Dn.fEKSioN OF Scope 

Tlie process of educational analysts includes many factors 
which are quantitative and concrete in nature. It is only 
natural that these facets of analysis, being more tangible 
than otliers, should receive much attention from adminis- 
trators and supervisors. Quite obviously, such factors as the 
size of the school enrollment, the adequacy of tlie school 
plant, the amount of supplies available, the range and central 
tendency of test results, and the amount of preparation pos- 
sessed by teachers are all sufficienUy important to tlie scliool 
program to demand careful attention. It is easily under- 
standable, then, that educational leaders increasingly have 
sought all available instruments whicli would be helpful in 
surveying and evaluating tlie quantitative conditions which 
prev^ in connection >vi3i tlie school program. 

Careful attention to tlie tangible elements of the school 
program certainly can be justified as one of the responsibili- 
ties of education^ leadership in the elementar>' school. It is 
possible, however, for an undue emphasis on the quantitative 
and material aspects of the program to tend to blind such 
leaders to the necessity for maintaining a sensible balance 
in their views about educational matters. For example, it is 
highly important that speed not be confused witli progress, 
nor size witli importance. 

The analysis of the quantitative aspects of the school pro- 
gram is relatively simple compared with the appraisal of cer- 
tain oilier facets of education. More and more, educators 
have the benefits of measuring devices in die field of psyclio- 
metries. Although many of these are designed to determme 
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achievement or status, many also are useful for diagnostic 
purposes as well and thus aid materially in the process of 
study of existing school programs and procedures. 

It is relatively simple to measure the distance around a 
man’s head but it is infinitely more difficult to measure or 
anab’ze the working of a man’s mind. In a similar manner, 
educators do not encounter great obstacles in examining the 
tangible aspects of the school program but do find the proc- 
ess of qualitative anal>'sis considerably more difficult The 
frustrations of qualitative analysis frequendy are experienced 
in connection with curriculum study, the evaluation of teach- 
ing competence, and ev'en in determining the effectiveness of 
various approaches to evaluation itself. 

Describing the beauty of a flower is much more than de- 
termining the length of its stem, the shape of its leaves, and 
the diameter of its blossom. Actually these processes do 
little to define the chief qualities of flower. Similarly, 
it is impossible to determine fully tlie nature and effective- 
ness of a leachingdeaming situation, or an educaUonal pro- 
gram simply by investigating and measuring certain com- 
ponents of the situation. Such measurement is desirable, but 
such a concept of analpis is neccssarilj' limited as the basis 
for generalized judgments. 

Tlic study of teaching competence and methodolog)’ is 
difficult for Uvo reasons. First, much of the teaching process 
involves qualitative facets of personality and process. Many 
aspects of teaching do not lend themselves to ordinary in- 
struments of analysis and appraisal. Second, the results of 
teaching usually cannot be measured, or even identified, im- 
mediately. Education is such a long-range, developmental 
pro^s that its outcomes often emerge long after the acts 
which produced them have been forgotten. 

AREAS OF EDUCATIOXAL STUDY 
The evaluation of the teaching-learning situation as ex- 
emplified througli tlie school program requires the prior 
study of certain major facets of the total process. Admit- 
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tedly, tliese are not muJuaHy axclusiVe, but it does seem de- 
sirable, nevertheless, for the sake of emphasis, to consider 
them integral entities of the total program. They are: (1) 
tlie study of the educational process, (2) the study of sur- 
rounding conditions and influences which affect the process 
and the product, and (3 ) the study of the educational prod- 
uct. Some of the ramifications of each of these will be con- 
sidered here. 

Study of the Educational Phocess 
It is assumed tliat teaching will bring about improved 
learning tlirough whatever processes it employs. Obviously, 
some of the techniques of teaching, as is true of other human 
endeavors and skifls, must be superior to others as instru- 
ments of achieving educah'onal goals. The recognition of 
this fact prompts the continuous search for better methods 
of teaching. Tliis search is complicated, of course, by the 
fact that the elements which constitute the total teaching act 
arc so numerous and so variable in nature. It is possible, 
however, to identify a few of these which seem so very im- 
portant that they merit special study and consideration. 
Therefore, any worthwhile attempt to study tlie school pro- 
gram necessarily must take intoaccount (1) the study of the 
curriculum, (2) the study of teaching practice, and (3) Ilje 
study of the activities of learners. 

T/ie Curriculum. The study of the curriculum is a vital 
part of tlie analysis of any school program. The curriculum 
of the school is tlie basic determinant of the extent and 
quality of the learning experiences which the school offers. 
Defined as the composite pattern of learning e.Tperiences for 
which the school assumes responsibility, tlie curriculum obvi- 
ously sets tlie boundaries and establislies the nature of most 
professional effort e-xpended in its operation. 

Wodern professional literature is relate wth observations 
and opinions regarding factors, historical and otliero’iso, 
wluch have stimulated tlie continuous study and revision of 
tlie curriculum in this countiy. Among the reasons adranced 
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for justifying so much effort in this direction are the follow- 
ing: 

1. A changing society creates nc\v demands upon its citizenry. In 
turn, this necessitates the development of a curriculum that 
will be geared to producing tlie proficiencies needed. 

2. The ciuriculum needs to be examined continuously in rela- 
tion to the contributions of agencies other than the school 
which contribute to the education of the learner. 

3. The curriculum should be subjected frequently to a compari- 
son with research findings in fields which arc related to the 
education of children and youlh. 

4 . The curriculum should be studied sufficiently tlioroughly and 
continuously so tiiat answers may be provided to tire ques- 
tions raised by critics of education. 

5. The curriculum should be subjected continuously to the ben- 
efits of the experimental approach which is considered to be 
typical of the American way of life. 

At least three aspects of the curriculum are the direct con- 
cern of the supervisor and any other person who is respon- 
sible for, or interested in, educational improvement: (1) the 
content of the curriculum, (2) the sequence of the learning 
experiences provided, and (3) the organization of learning 
experiences as they are provided for children in the schools. 

The nmnber of things which might profitably be learned 
by a person is infinite. The universe is so full of truths to be 
discovered, understandings to be gained, and areas to be 
explored that no person could expect to pursue any major 
proportion of these possibilities in the course of a lifetime, 
and certainly not within the confines of the scope of the 
typical school program. Therefore, selection of learning ex- 
periences becomes an integral responsibility of all who deter- 
mine the nature of curricula. 

In studying the content of the curriculum which is in 
operation in a particular school system, it is necessary to 
consider many factors other than the general soundness of 
the curriculum itself. In malung an analysis of learning ex- 
periences, some of the criteria which should be considered 
are: 
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1. The significanee of the content With so many possibilities 
for learning all around, it is essential that only content of suf- 
ficient importance be included in the common learnings of 
the elementary school. 

2. The authenticity of the content Only those learning ejqieri- 
ences which are derived from authentic sources and based on 
valid ideas should he emphasized in the elementary school 
currfcufctm. 

3. Appropriateness of the content. In determining the suitabil- 
ity of learning experiences for a particular situation, the cul- 
tural setting and the sodal acceptability of the learnings must 
be taken into account. 

4. Suitability of content in relation to maturity of learners. 
Some learning experiences which may be perfectly appropri- 
ate for learners at one level may be entirely suitable for learn- 
ers at another level of maturity. 

5. Functionah’ty of the content. The direct usefulness, as well 
as the indirect values, of learning experiences must be con- 
sidered as one of the factors of analysis in the study of the 
curriculum and its application. 

Some of the criteria for judging the effectiveness of learn- 
ing experiences for cliildren were discussed in an earlier 
chapter of this volume. Perhaps it is sufficient, therefore, 
only to reiterate at tin's point the necessity for viewing and 
appraising learning experiences in terms of all the contexttial 
factors present in the situation being studied. A detailed 
discussion of the vanovis approaches to cmrfcufum develop- 
ment and improvement appears in Chapter 9. 

The systematic study of the curriculum involves careful at- 
tention to the sequence of learning experiences provided for 
children. Since learning progresses along a continuous line 
which parallels intellectual maturity and e^erience to a 
large degree, the necessity for designing learning experiences 
which correspond to the stages of maturity and develop- 
ment of children becomes quite obvious. Altliough it is im- 
portant to determine tlioughtfuUy wbal shall be taught, it is 
equally vita] to ascertain at what level each experience will 
be most fruitful to tlie learner. 

Intellectual ability is not the only basis for ascertaining 
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the appropriateness of learning experiences for a child. _ His 
bach-ground of experience, along with other vraed environ- 
mental influences, also must be considered. Teachers and 
supervisors who work on the development and reyiaon ot 
the curriculum need a workable understanding of human 
development in its relationship to children’s abilities, needs. 

and interests. . , t • i. tii 

The sequential aspects of learning, particularly in the 
areas, have definite implications for the selecUon and use ot 
instructional materials. As a general rule, children at lo%yer 
levels of maturity need greater contact with manipulaUve 
materials and experiences, while children at more advanced 
levels of maturity, since they have had the benefit of a more 
extensive bachground of direct experience, can profit from 
the more abstract and vicarious types of learning experi- 


euces. ^ - 

One of the great challenges which face educators is that 
of providing, curriculum-\vise, for the continuity of develop- 
ment which characterizes the growth patterns of children. 
In this area of professional help, supervisors need to exercise 
both a willingness and an expertness. 

Although the vertical sequence of learning experiences is 
a vital consideration in curriculum development, the manner 
in which these experiences are organized horizontally is 
equally important. The concept of learning as a unified 
process implies the desirability of optimum integration of 
learning experiences for effective learning. American schools 
have been marked by the gradual shifting from a highly 
compartmentalized organization of the curriculum by sub- 
jects to a broad-field, or unit type, of organization. This 
change seems quite consistent xvith what has been learned 
about the manner in which children learn best, and seems to 
provide some built-in assurance, at least, of making use of 
natural relationships among various components of the cur- 
riculum. 

Attempts to analyze the qualities of the curriculum, or to 
appraise its effectiveness, must involve the thoughtful study 
of the curriculum in operation at the classroom level. This, 
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in turn, necessitates the cai^ful consideration of the organi- 
2 alion of learning experiences so that maximum results may 
bo adjicved. 

Instmctiond and Admioistratioe Fractices. The study of 
instructional and administrative practices is an important 
element in educational analj’sls. The adequacy of Uie school 
curriculum cannot be determined by the comprehensiveness, 
soundness, or appropriateness of courses of study or cur- 
riculum guides in use. Judgment concerning the curriculum 
can be effectively rendered only after one appraises the im- 
pact of the curriculum on children, or has the opportunity 
to observe the total classroom operation svhich the curric- 
ulum activates. This often means tliat tlie curriculum turns 
out to be no better tlian the practices used in putting it into 
operation. 

Numerous administrative practices bear directly on the 
analysis of the instructional program of the school. Some of 
them are: 

2. Leg.!! requirements at the state and local levels 

2. Testing program of the school 

3. Use made of bebaviora! records and follo\v*up procedures 

4. Use made of community resources 

5. Analysis of community pressures and characteristics 

6. Interpretation of research results in the Beld of education 

7. Use made of espexitncDtatioo In comparing programs and 
techniques 

8. Philosophy of evaluation in the school 

9. Nature of promotional policies 

10. Selection and allocation of boohs and other instructional 
materials. 

Titough the above list is not intended to be exliaustive, it 
does tend to show the extent to which scliool practices are 
involved in any comprehensive analysis of the school pro- 
gram. 

The analysis of the teaching peefarmaace itseli is quite 
complex and difBcult. It involves both tlie personality and 
practices of the teachers as they are continuously affected by 
contextual factors. Some of the generally accepted com- 
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ponents of teaching competence were cited in an earlier 
chapter of this volume. In summary, it may be said that the 
competent teacher: 

1. Has the personal qualities that we \vish learners might emu- 
late and that promote the lands of relationships wdi chil- 
dren and associates which result in positive outcomes 
2- Has a wealth of general information and a breadth of pro- 
fessional understanding which equips him to view purposes 
and processes in proper context to important values 
3. Is a highly slalled professional practitioner fully acquainted 
wth a wide range of effective teaching procedures and tech- 
niques and a rich field of teaching resources. 

The Learners. The study of learners is an essential com- 
ponent of educational analysis. In the final analysis, schools 
exist for children and teadiing procedures are designed on 
the assumption that learners will benefit. Since the learner, 
then, is the beneficiary toward whom all other efforts of the 
educational situation presumably are directed, the effective- 
ness of a program can be determined only in terms of what 
happens to learners as a result of the program. 

The study of learners operates at two basic levels. In the 
first place, learners must be studied as a total group, or school 
population. It is always desirable to try to determine some 
of the generalized effects of the program on the composite 
population of the school. Many of the outcomes expected 
apply, to some degree, to all children who attend the school. 
Tills being true, some of the techniques for studying the in- 
structional program in operation can he applied on a group 
basis. The best tj-pical approach to group study and ap- 
praisal is the use of standardized tests of ability and achieve- 
ment In the second place, other information, of a less 
objective nature, may be obtained through systematic ob- 
servational techniques and are often indicative of the degree 
of effectiveness of the school program. Some of these are: 

1. The extent of hehavaor and adjustment problems among chil- 
dren in the school 

2. The interest and enthusiasm level of the children as a whole 
and the degree of pride they have in their school 
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3. The degree to whicli cliiltlrcn voluntarily do independent 
work and carry on educatfcmal activities outside their as- 
signed responsibilfefcs 

4. TIjc proportion of remedial cases among the school population 

5. The nature of the group relalions cxlubited in the classroom 
and on the playground. 

Many of the problems with which teachers seek assistance 
from supervisors are such that iJiey involve individual diag- 
noses of learners. While many impressions of the adequacy 
of the scliool program can be gained from group study of 
cliildren, the frequent occurrence of problems involving 
learners as individuals is sufficient to require that super- 
visory programs include means for individual diagnosis in 
such cases. 

TJie deficiencies which interfere %vidi the learning of chil- 
dren may be multiple and varied in nature. RouglJy, they 
fall into the following general classes: f 1 ) problems related 
to inherent or developed personal traits; (2) problems re- 
lated to Inadequate social development; (3) problems re- 
lated to educational achievement; and (4) problems related 
to emotional disturbances. 

Since each individual Is a unique personality, no set pattern 
of diagnostic techniques should be expected to be successful 
with all learners. Techniques should be selected and used in 
combination in such a manner that there is no hint of trying 
to mold all children into tire same patterns of conformity. 
Deficiencies of a personal nature usually present some real 
obstacles to learning and thus must be dealt with in any 
promising manner available. 

As most sdiools currently are organized, lack of mental 
ability is probably the most widely recognized deterrent to 
normal achievement in sdiool. Svhen using intelligence 
tests for diagnostic purposes, however, some cautions should 
be exercised in the interpretations of the results. First, when 
such tests indicate that the learner’s ability corresponds \vitb 
his general achievement, it should be immediately recog- 
nized that tlie problem with the clrUd may be more one ot 
curriculum adjustment tlian of personal adjustment. Second, 
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many psychologists insist that IQ*s are not inherited, are not 
always constant, and, in the main, reveal only verbal-intelli- 
gence levels. 

Many of the social deficiencies of learners are discernible 
through ordinary observation by the trained teacher or 
supervisor. The notable s}7nploms of social insensidwty are 
diose which appear at the extreme ends of the scale of social 
interaction: extreme overt aggressiveness and undue shyness 
coupled wth the tendency to withdraw from social situa- 
tions. Since lack of socid acceptance is a hindrance to 
effective learning in a group situation, educators have made 
increasing use of sociometric techniques in recent years. 
Based on the choices of children, sociometric charts (socio- 
grams) can be veiy' effective in identifying the presence and 
degree of social acceptance experienced by each child within 
his group. More wU be said of this tedmique in Chapter 11. 

Problems related to educational achievement are usually 
varied and not always easily identifiable. I.ack of achieve- 
ment may result from low ability in relation to the tasks as- 
signed, lack of educational background, an inadequate cur- 
riculum, lack of motivation and interest, or from a host of 
other causes. Both standardized achievement tests and diag- 
nostic tests are useful in determining the extent and nature of 
achievement deficiencies. However, the use of these instru- 
ments should be supplemented with all other possible means 
at the disposal of school personnel. Sometimes the symp- 
toms of ineffective learning are not such that they seem to 
be directly related to achievement Some direct and in- 
direct sjTuptoms of ineffective learning are: (1) failure to 
make progress which corresponds to indicated abih'ty; (2) 
low scores on survey tests; (3) an undue proportion of over- 
ageness; (4) undue degree of lethargy and lack of interest 
among learners as a whole; (5) excessive problems of non- 
promotion and pupil adjustment; and (6) problems of be- 
havior and emotional maladjustment Even though these 
symptoms, and others similar to them, can be applied gen- 
e^y to the total group, they also have implications for indi- 
siduals who arc experiencing educational difficulties. 
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One of tlic chief dclcircnls to salUfaclorj- growth in chil- 
circn is (fie existence of problems involving emotional clis* 
(iirbance. Tlic diagnosis of such difHcuItics requires marked 
patience and considerable skill in working witfj learners in a 
sjTnpatbclic manner. If Uie (eacber is alert to symptomatic 
evidences of such maladjustments, he can do mucli to iden- 
tify and cope with thefr attending problems tlirough purely 
subjective means. Careful obscrx'ation followed by well-kept 
anecdotal records often reveals areas of diGicuIty which re- 
quire attention. In addition, certain proj'ccfive techniques 
are useful in the diagnosis of emotional difficulties. 

Before attempting to offer remedial solutions to emotional 
problems of children, the specific nature of the problem 
should be defined as clearly as possible. A few of the types 
of difficulties sometimes encountered b>’ learners in the areas 
of emotional disturbance follow: 

1. Problems related to basic insecurity. Tliese often reveal them- 
selves as fears and anxieties. These may include anxiety over 
the uncertainly of parents’ love, concern over dcatfi. or un- 
usually intensive fears of a general or specific nature. 

2. Problems related to inferior feelings regarding self. Tlieso 
m.ay include concerns related to physical fe.atures. family 
status, or feelings of inferiority or guilt which persist. 

3. Problems related to social acceptability by peers. Such prob- 
lems are based on the fear of not being liked, or not being 
included as a member of ones group. 

4. Problems related to inability to meet responsibilities or lace 
reality. Many of (lie common uBdesir.iblo behavior traits of 
children are motiwited by either the dcsiro to attack, distort, 
or retreat from, Uic demands of reality. 

Studv of CoNurno.vs and Influences 
Any adequate analj-sis of the teaching-learning situation 
requires that both the educational process and product be 
viewed in the context of the conditions which surround dtem. 
Two of the maj'or considerations which fall into tJiis category' 
are: (1) tlie analysis of home and community support of tlie 
educational process, and (2) die analysis of tlie adequacy of 
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facilities and materials utilized in the educational process. 
Each of these \vill be considered briefly in turn. 

Home and Community. No longer is it possible, ^vithin 
the hrameworh of our rnodem philosophy of schools and 
learning, to operate a school in isolation, apart from the influ- 
ences of the home and community. Indeed, since the learn- 
ing of children proceeds on a round-the-clock basis, much 
progress has been made toward the development of com- 
munity schools which have capitalized very effectively on 
home-school relations as a vit^ factor in educational im- 
provement 

Initially, community conditions and support do affect tiie 
qualit>’ of education which can be offered. In general, most 
communities have no better schools than they are willing to 
work for. It is important, therefore, for educational leaders, 
such as supervisors and administrators, to exert every effort 
to create favorable attitudes toward the schools which exist 
in the community, or ^vhich should be provided. 

Some of the means through which analyses of comm\inity 
conditions and support may be achieved follow: 

1. Constructive use of parent organizations for the purpose of 
sharing opinions and clarifying purposes 

2. Use of the community survey technique to identify resources, 
improN'C relations, and discover areas of dissatisfactions 

3. Use of adequate provisions for continuous communication 
and interaction beUveen parents and teachers 

4. Participation in educational projects and activities of civic 
groups within the community 

5. Use of advisor}' groups in the process of broad decision-mak- 
ing in the schooi and in su<^ sctivides as broad programs of 
curriculum improvement 

6. Judiciotis use of questionnaires or checklists in relation to spe- 
cific problems which the school faces. 

School personnel should be seiisitive not only to the re- 
actions of the community' in general to tlie program of the 
school but also to the qu^’ty of the relationships which exist 
bet^vccn each individual parent and the school. If these re- 
lationships, in general, seem to be unfavorable or deteri- 
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orating, steps should be talcen to identify the main causes 
of such a condiUon. Some of the aspects of Uie soliool pro- 
gram which may be fruitfully examined in such clrcum- 
stances are these: 

1. Attitudes of teachers toward parents 

2. Tone and nature of communications which reach tlie home 
after being issued at school 

3. Appropriateness of school activities to which parents ate in- 
vited 

4. Extent to which parents have an opportunity to visit regular 
activities of the school 

5. Extent to which opportunities are provided for parents to 
keep abreast of, and participate in, Ae educational activities 
of their children 

6. Degree to which parents understand the major purposes of 
the school as they differ from those of another era 

7. Degree to ^vhich parents understand evaluative procedures 
and techniques utilized in appraising the achievements of 
their children 

8. Adequacy of existing techniques for reporting the progress of 
pupils to their parents. 

Any number of means may be used to discover the nature 
of deficiencies in the area of parental understanding and sup- 
port. Faculty meetings may be devoted to a study of these 
problems. Parent-teacher planning groups may be estab- 
lished. Analyses may be made of all communications sent 
from tlie school over a period of lime witli a view toward 
improving tlieir tone and effectiveness. It seems safe to as- 
sume that, once a need for sucli diagnosis is established, 
numerous ways may be found to improve the sititation. 

Facilities omf Materials. Most of the facilities used in 
education are of such tangible nature that tlieir presence or 
absence is immediately discemiUe. However, in many in- 
stances, what constitutes adequacy of facilities and materials 
is a debatable question. Certainly there have Ijeen criteria 
developed which can be helpful in the systematic anal^is of 
school facilities and in the diagnosis of weaknesses. There 
are certain points at whiclr it becomes imperative for ad- 
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ministrators and supervisors to malcc careful studies of facili- 
ties. The first is at the point of planning new facilities. Nevv 
school plants should be designed in terms of the people they 
are to serv'c and the program they are to facilitate. The b«t 
possible planning of new school facilities results from a prior 
study of the projected program and the desired curriculuin. 
The careful study of facilities also is required when broad 
curriculum study is being initiated, when special programs 
are being added to tlic existing oiferings, as in the case of 
special rooms or programs for exceptional children, or when 
school populations are going through great changes eidier in 
nature or size. 

One of the basic supporting elements of the school cur- 
riculum is an adequate supply of instructional materials and 
the provision of necessary equipment- Any thoughtful study 
of the school program must include careful attention to these 
areas of concern. Hochett * has stated well the criteria which 
may be used in analyzing and evaluating procedures for 
selection of materials and equipment for elementary schools. 

First, each item of equipment and supplies provided in the school 
must be justified by its contribution to the educational purposes of the 
school. This criterion implies that without such an item one or more 
accepted school would not be so well, or so fuDy, or so efficiently, 
attained. 


Second, the equipment and supplies provided in a school should be 
in harmony with the philosophy of education held by the school staff. 
If the staff believes that children leam and de%'elop as they are guided 
to set up worthy purposes for themselves, and are helped to plii and 
adue\'e those purposes thru extensive individual and group efforts 
of many kinds, a great variety of materials and the t>-pe of equipment 
that lends itself to flexibility in use wiH be needed. If the principal 
and dassroom teachers hold that the best kind of learning involves 
the two-w^y process of firsthand contact with reality and firsthand 
^ression thru use of things as well as words, the environment for 
doing and Irai^g must be ridi in things and possibflities. On the 
other band, if die staff conceives education to be a pouring-in process, 
largely verbal m character, fixed seats and a few books will suffice. 


f ^Mtractioiial Materials in the School Program,’' ir 

IrMnic^ionel hlateriaU fm EUmentory Schools (Washington, D.C.; Nationa; 
Edncation Assoaation of the UnUed Slates, 1956), pp. 4-6. 
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TTiW, equipment and supplies should be appropriate to the maturity 
and educational le\el of the pupils who use them. This statement 
obvious if not trite. But to satisfy such a criterion is far from 
simple when ev^ child in a group is at a different level of achieve- 
ment and development. We biow that many fifth-graders cannot 
read iiith-grade boohs, and others In the same dass need more dif- 
ficult materials as a challenge, yet classrooms may still be found where 
every pupil has tlie same book labeled '’Fifth Reader.” 


Fourth, supplies and equipment should be designed and used 
in awrd with the best tliat is knoum about how children develop 
and hoiv ieaniing takes place. To state this criterion is to raise many 
questions. Is learning more thoro and lasting when children have 
many vivid, firsthand esperiences? To what extent do such experi- 
ences reduce the amount of drill necessary to useful facts and 
skills? Is it important that children meet aod solve various types of 
problems as they work extensively vvith a great variety of materials? 
To elaborate the implications of tim criterion would requu-e a large 
book. 


Fiftli, equipment and supplies should be well constructed of appro- 
priate materials, designed lor repeated, safe use and lor cllicient stor- 
age and maintenance. Printed and pictorial materials should be accu- 
rate, authentic, and up to date. To meet this criterion requires the 
cooperativ'e effort of those who produce school equipment and sup- 
plies and those who use them. Such cooperation exists at present, 
of course, but the effectiveness of the joint efforts might be increased 
if attention could be directed to critical evaluation in actual use of all 
materials before they are produced on a large scale. Cooperation of 
teaelwrs and producers in the planning of new materials is increasing 
and gives promise of still further improsetnents in the future. 

Sixth, policies governing the selection and purchase of equipment and 
supplies should be formulated by the board of education, based upon 
the recommendations of teachers and administrators. Approved lists 
of equipment and supplies are a time-saving convenience to everyone. 
However, if education is a vital living process, the experiences and 
activities in any one ckissroom will be somewhat different from those 
of every other room. Consequently, each teatier artd class rieeds the 
opportunity to request and receive ‘’unusual" materials, over and be- 
yond those in the standardized list Furthermore, the effort nw^sary 
and the red tape that must be ovcrcotneiD securing these extraordhiaiy 
supplies should not be so great as to discourage a busy, wnsdentious 
teacher from trying to secure them. Sucli teachers should be encour- 
oged, by all means available, to keep theu- pupils’ eipenences vjtaJ 
and challenging. 
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Study of the Educational Product 

The success of the school program, in the final analysis, 
always must be judged in terms of the growth of individual 
learners in the directions indicated by the purposes of the 
schooL Presumably the program of the school is the acti- 
vating link between the objectives held by and for learners 
and their realization expressed in terms of behavioral out- 
comes. The analysis of these outcomes forms the basis for 
the ev’aluation of learning, as well as the appraisal of the 
instructional program as a whole. 

Some of the considerations which should guide the study 
of learners themselves were discussed briefly in an earlier 
part of this chapter. It seems desirable at this point, how- 
ever, to supplement that discussion by indicating some of 
the approaches and techniques which have been utilized 
effecti\^y in the analysis of learning difficulties which may 
interfere with desired educational outcomes: 

1. The use of general observation in regular classroom or play- 
ground situations to determine generalized achiev'emenl or 
grov?th of learners, and to identify possible deterrents to 
learning 

2. The use of controlled observations in particular situations in- 
volving testing of growth in specific aspects of learning 

3. The analysis of records of in^vidual children including; 

a. Achievement records 

b. Health records 

c. Standardized lest records 

d. Anecdotal recends 

e. Personal histeny records 

4. The analysis of the products of pupil endeavor such as: 

a. Written work 

b. Oral presentations 

c. Creative products 

5. The use of standardized tests of intelligence and achievement 

6. Tlic use of diagnostic scales and tests 

7' The use of projective terfmiques 

8. The use of interviews and casual conversations as the)’ re- 
veal problems or difficulties of children 
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9. T!ic use of clinJcsiJ testJ ao<l s^miccs to Identify and defer* 
mine the nature of olistadcs wJjJcb may interfere wath tie 
realization of doalrwl educational attainments 

10. Tlie use of sociomctric dodecs for determining social deter* 
rents to learning 

11. The use of case studies of Indivfdiial learners 

12. Tlie use of personaJlt>' inventories 

13. Tlje analysis of reading records of children 
M. Tlie anal>-sis of interest inventories. 

In using IIjcsc various means for studying children in rela- 
tion to instructional outcomes, It should be remembered Uiat 
there arc difTcrcnl levels of diagnosis in terms of tlie purpose 
to be achieved, for example, (1) general diagnosis to evalu- 
ate the characteristics of the educational pr^uct, (2) ana- 
lytical diagnosis to identify and locate specific deficiencies 
in learning, and (3) psychological diagnosis to determine 
the causes of the weaknesses thus identified. 

Educational outcomes arc not always expressed in units of 
bcliavior wlifch arc readily susceptible (o citJicr measure- 
ment or anal)'sis. Educators must be interested not only in 
the amount of learning achiewd by clu’Idrcn, but also In die 
quality and scope of t)jc learning wbicl) bas occurred. In 
spite of the possIbiHlics inherent in the {udicious use of vari- 
ous available techniques for studying such outcomes, it still 
requires tlie shill of an ingenious teacher to insure that such 
analysis is truly produclis'e. SupciA'isors can render a genu- 
inely appreciated scr\’icc by helping Icaclicrs develop or dis- 
cover added resources for appraising the educational product 
more efifectively. 

SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING 
UNDERSTANDING OF DIAGNOSTIC 
PROCESSES IN SUPERVIsrON 

1. Make a careful c.ramin.itlon of a case study of a child who 
has experienced learning diffiailties. Try to determine the 
essential elements of an effective ease study report. 

2. Consult a school psychologist or reading clinician to End out 
the steps involveiJ in diagnosing the learning difficulties ol a 
child. 
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3. Study the nature of some of the commonly used diagnostic 
tests in the various areas of the curriculum. 

4. Observ'e some classroom; note the diagnostic procedures em- 

ploj'ed by the teacher. . . ^ 

5. Tr>’ to get information about the available agencies in the 
community which are equipped to offer specialized services 
in the diagnosis of adjustment problems of children. 
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Chapter 6 


Eva]ualive Function 
of Supervision 


Tlie evaluative process Jias never been so widely used as 
during Uie present era of our history. On every hand, indi- 
viduals and agencies are passing judgments, not only on tlieir 
own activities but on each other. Civilization lias produced 
an expanding array of ideas and things from which people 
choose and on which they make comparative judgments. In 
turn, when choices are involved, as tliey are continuously in 
the lives of most people, tlje process of evaluative judgment 
is immediately involved. Thus, ordinary living requires a 
considerable amount of evaluation, aside from ^at which is 
connected \vith specialized professional processes. 
f ^Increased interest in evaluation as an integral part of the 
’“fotal eduCiitional process has been iJje result of several social, 
'cultural, and educational influences. The changing social 
structure of our society has virtually forced educators to re- 
examine certain elements of the school program in relation to 
new needs and emphases. Similarly, changing patterns of 
family life and the growing relationships between home and 
school have focused attention on the need for the critical 
appraisal of many school practices. Political tensions and 
international conflicts, physical and ideological, have brought 
renewed interest in matters closely related to the evaluation 
of educational systems and practices. More directly, per- 
haps, the public criticisms of educational purposes and pro- 
cedures which have occurred in this country in recent years 
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have spurred efforts to analyze and evaluate schools and their 
products. Certainly, most educators would agree that a 
society which is changing as rapidly as ours demands that 
educational programs be subjected to continuous evaluation 
of purposes, procedures, and outcomes. It is only in this way 
that educational progress can keep abreast of need. 

The term “evaluation” has different meanings for different 
people. Generally speaking, evaluation is considered to he 
^tke process by which is determined the degree and quality 
. \of achievement appraised in terms of purpose and within the 
'framework of existing conditions. Evaluation involves much 
more than measurement. Measurement is a component of 
evaluation, but evaluation is much broader in its scope since 
it involves the additional process of applying judgment to 
the results of measurement. This relationship will be treated 
in more detail in subsequent parts of this chapter. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES IN EVALUATION 

Evaluation, sometimes a rather complex process, employs 
both objective and subjective activity. It involves the use of 
many types of instruments for appraisal. While there may 
be many different but wortlnvhile approaches to evaluation 
in education, it is usually helpful to examine, view, and 
formulate such practices %vithin the framework of generally 
accepted principles. Some of these principles are included 
at this point to serve as a guide to other considerations in 
evaluation. 

Evaluation is a continuous process. The democratic proc- 
ess is one which is never presumed to reach the stage of per- 
fection. As long as this Is true, there ^vilI never be a time 
when educators can justifiably assume tliat there is no furtlier 
need for careful examination of educational processes and 
products. In effect, (his means that education must be sub- 
jected to a continuous search for better ways of meeting its 
responsibilities to individuals and to the society it serv'es. 
This search involves some type of evaluation as it may he 
applied to education at all levels and in all of its channels. 
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At all levels of educational cndeav’or, human beings are ca* 
pable of improvement. The evaluative process, utUized con- 
tinuously, becomes tlie basis on which possibilities for im- 
provement are identified and on which avenues to improve- 
ment are indicated. Actually, evaluation is an inherent part 
of daily clwsroom teaching or of the day-to-day activities of 
tlie supervisor, ’tVliile tins type of continuity is essential to 
stimulating teaching or helpful supervision, the emphasis on 
the continuous quality of evaluation is not intended to negate 
tlic desirability of periodic, organized efforts to evaluate tlie 
sdiool program on a broader and more thorough basis. It 
may be said, however, Uiat a sdiool program characterized 
b)' the continuous evaluation of the staff will present a much 
less acute need for a special, intensive evaluation effort than 
would otherwise be true. 

Evaluation must include or be preceded by onaly^ and 
diagnosis. Evaluation is primarily concerned witli the effec- 
tiveness of a total process or the adequacy of a unit product. 
It is not safe to assume, however, that this is the only con- 
cern of evaluation. In fact, tlie total process of ev'aluatlon, 
as applied to education, cannot be appraised without giving 
particularized attention to important elements of the process. 
This merely means that appraisal of the total endeavor can 
hardly be made without engaging in appropriate diagnostic 
activity. The process of analyzing classroom activities, for 
example, in terms of evidence of purpose, adequacy of in- 
structional materials, teaching methodology, and human re- 
lationships, requires skills in the field of educational diagnosis 
and study. Evaluations based on erroneous anal^'sls of ex- 
isting practices and conditions are practically worthless. In 
fact, tlie total process of evaloaOon can be no more effective 
than the ability of evaluators to analyze an educational situ- 
ation vvitli expertness. 

Evaluation is quite inclusive in scope and technique. The 
appraisal process must depend upon many sources for the 
collecUon of necessary data. This concept of inclusiveness 
is important particularly in relaUon to the diagnostic phases 
of evaluaUon. TIic evaluator is interested basically m gatb- 
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ering evidence whicli will indicate growth or change, and 
which will serve as a springlioard to furtlier action. This 
can be done only through the use of all available instru- 
ments for gathering such evidence. Some of tliese meam 
are objective in nature and others arc quite judgmental in 
character. All are important to the extent tliat they are 
usable in a particular situation or are suitable for gatliering 
data for a specific purpose. Sources of information necessary 
for evaluation vary from the writing records and activities of 
children to ability, aebievement, and projective tests. 

Evaluation is the primary hosts jor improvement. 
Wlielher applied to learning, leaching, or supervision, the 
proems of evaluation is prerequisite to improvement. 
Change in itself, though inevitable, may not necessarily be 
desirable unless it is directed toward constructive goals. 
And how may one be reasonably sure that such change will 
be constructive imless tlie impetus for it is examined and de- 
termined to be based on sound values and desirable pur- 
poses? It seems obvious that education is sucli a vital part of 
tile whole system of democracy that change in its processes 
can hardly be left either to chance or whim. Rather, it 
seems imperative that educators themselves ofier leadership 
in the continuous effort to gather evidence which will be both 
valid and useful in providing sound bases for educational 
improvement. In this effort, of course, all persons and agen- 
cies who have a rightful stake in education should be 
allowed to participate in appropriate ways. 

Evaluation involves a purpose. The best evaluation pro- 
cedures for a particular school must be based on a construc- 
tive and understood philosophy of education which has been 
developed for that school. Evaluation is value-centered and, 
as such, must have its outcomes viewed and appraised in 
terms of the values which prompt its processes. Directly, 
the evaluation of outcomes must be based on the nature of 
the purposes established for the educational effort involved. 
Purposes, however, emerge from values which are held to be 
sufficiently important to require a conscious educational 
effort to perpetuate or promote them. This relationship be- 
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hveen yalues and purposes, and betsveen purposes and evalu« 
alion, is vital to an understanding of the real nature and 
function of evaluation in education. 

In a democracy, some of the purposes of education will be 
realized in the educational product primarily but otliers, per- 
haps less obviously, wll be closely related to the process 
employed. E\'ahation, therefore, must be concerned wth 
botli the product and the process if it is to aid in the ap- 
praisal of past efforts and serve as a guide to future effort. 

Evaluation involves attention to existing conditions. The 
measurement and appraisal of growth involves more than an 
examination of outcomes, processes, and purposes— important 
as these are in educational evaluation. Each educational 
situation in which evaluation occurs is unique in that it in- 
volves a set of circumstances, or surroundings, all its own. 
The fact that two boys, with similar goals, have demon- 
strated about the same amount of growth during a given 
period of time may not be enough Information on which to 
base an evaluation of such growth. Tlie motivation, tlie 
backpxjund, and the environmental conditions surrotmding 
each case may be quite essential to the evaluation of the 
growtii which apparently resulted. Tliis appears to be 
equally true in the evaluation of professional efforts and 
growth of teachers and otliers involved in education. 

Evaluation is positively oriented. Both instruction and 
supervision of an earlier age were so marked by the applica- 
tion of preconceived, critical standards to the performances 
of learners and teachers that it has been difficult to keep the 
whole developing process of evaluation free from a persist- 
ing attitude of negativism. Even the rating scales for teach- 
ers and the reports of children s progress in scliool have too 
often emphasized weaknesses rather than strengths, problems 
rather than progress. 

Tlie process of evaluation, to be truly effective, must m- 
elude some areas of hop^ulness in its outcomes. The 
importance of determining status and growth tliroiigh evalu- 
ation does not preclude the possibility of using evaluative 
techniques in such a manner that they have a motivating, 
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rather than a discouraging, effect on the f ^^jSeness 
is heine appraised. Much of this attnbute of posihveness 
comes iom^the atUtude of tlie personnel emP'oy>^g 
aBve techniques as well as from the nature of the ^ 
or4tmment itself. At any rate one cannot etfechvdy ^ 
gage in evaluative procedures without eons.denng^the effect 
®f ®the evaluation on persons being evaluated. Wien to « 
done, it is hoped that evaluators will conclude that it is best 
to keep such procedures on a posiUve plane wherever pos 

^'^Euoluafion is both obfectice and subjective in nature. M 
the process of supervision has become more scienblic, 
attempt has been made to insure greater objectivity 
component processes. As a result, much emphasis has bee 
placed on objectivity in evaluation. This rather 
emphasis may have contributed to the apparent failure or 
some practicing educators to realize that the process oi evalu- 
ation, by its very nature, involves both measurement a^ 
judgment. To a great extent, therefore, it must be both ob- 
jective and subjective. , , . , i 

Objectivity in measurement is highly desirable, vvnen 
one is attempting to appraise the amount of growth of an 
individual learner or teacher, he needs to employ 
ments of measurement which are as free from personal bias 
as possible. When this is done, it serves as a basis for subse- 
quent judgments which also are a part of the evaluative 
process. It is hoped that supervisors, and others interested 
in the evaluative process, will realize the importance of the 
scientific objective approach in measurement and the intelli- 
gent approach in making judgmental appraisals to a degree 
that will insure optimum value and validity in evaluation. 

Evaluation is a corporate activity. Inasmuch as the pro- 
ductivity of a learner or teacher is affected by other person, 
the quality of the outcome of productive effort should be 
evaluated on a co-operative basis if the truest and most bene- 
ficial form of evaluation is to be achieved. Some will insist, 
of course, that evaluations, to be objective, must be made by 
persons free from the emotional involvements of the person 
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being evaluated; otfiers ivill contend ^vith equal vigor that 
self-evaluation can be based on Jojovvledge not possessed by 
an outside evaluator, and thus is tlie most valuable type of 
evaluation. Although some support can be given to each of 
these positions, true evaluation seeks to make use of the judg- 
ments of all pereons im’oivcd in a situation. 

EvalwitiOTi is coiicemed with both process and product. 
Tlie modem concept of learning is such that it is assumed 
that educational growth is demonstrated as much by lohat is 
done as by what is hnown. For example, groNvtli in citizen- 
ship can be noted as much, or more, by the behavior of a 
developing child as from his ability to recite from patriotic 
documents, desirable as this may be considered to be. If 
leaming, then, is reflected both by active processes and end 
products, evaluation also must be concerned ivith both 
aspects of a child's development as lie pursues educational 
tasks. 

Eocluction is more a means than on end. The basic 
Justification for evaluation lies in its relationship to improve- 
ment It is not the purpose of evaluation to serve as an end 
in itself. It is its main purpose to serve as the means to an 
end through providing a systematic basis upon ivhich efforts 
toward improvement may be developed. In essence, this 
means that the process of evaluation is never complete until 
something is done, or planned, in terms of its results. Tlie 
supervisor svill find that efforts related to helping teachers 
plan effective foUow-up activities constitute an area of genu- 
inely fruitful endeavor. 

Evaluative processes themselves shoxdd be subjected to 
emluation. Mucli progress has been made in the matter of 
improving evaluation techniques. Tests are being continu- 
ously refined and the professional preparation of teachers is 
improving in the matter of providing greater sldll and fudg- 
ment in applying the newer and broader forms of apprais^ 
to educational growth. However, there is always the possi- 
bility for improvement. Since evaluation techniques 
be valued in terms of their situational usefulness, tliey must 
always be subject to continuous examination as to their suit- 
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ability for the particular situations in which they are em- 
ployed. 


PURPOSES OF EVALUATION 

Evaluation serves a number of different purposes as it is 
related to the improvement of educational practice. Some 
of these purposes are ratlicr direct in nature while others are 
more indirect. Certainly all of them have a functional con- 
necfa'on wth the work of the supervisor. For that reason, a 
few of them are listed and discussed at this point. 

A basic purpose of evaluation is motivation. It has been 
stated many times that "nothing succeeds like success it- 
self,” Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that nothing 
contributes to success more than the knowledge of previous 
successes. In any case, it is important for any in^vidual, 
learner or teacher, to have information regarding how well 
his efforts are succeeding— how they are being regarded and 
appraised by otliers. True evaluation, accomplished in a 
co-operative manner, can make a vital contribution to the 
morale and effort of those being evaluated. 

Evaluation also serves an essential diagnostic purpose. 
Through diagnosis it is possible to identify strengths on which 
to build and weaknesses which need alleviating. Co-opera- 
tive evaluation furnishes a direction in which efforts may he 
made toward improvement. This applies equally well to 
individual learners or to groups which constitute the total 
population of a school or school s>’stem. 

Another purpose of evaluation is to maintain an awareness 
of the continuous relationship which exists behveen educa- 
tional objectives and educational achievement. Such an 
awareness helps insure that teachers will view results of their 
teaching performance in terms of designated aims and 
within the total environmental Situation- 

Evaluation may serve another important purpose through 
its emphasis on die relationship of behavior to the study of 
values. In fact, the chief function of evaluation is that of 
analj'zinghehavior or achievement, in terms of values held to 
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be important. Tims, engaging in llie process of evaluation 
iniglit well sharpen the abilities of teachers to participate in 
the processes of \nlue'analysis. 

The process of evaluation may serve another important 
in-ser\'ice function. It may provide opportunities, if not tlie 
necessity, for teachers to b^ome more broadly acquainted 
svitli the various instruments and methods for studying chil- 
dren and their growtl) and development. This, in turn, may 
have V'cry constructive effects on classroom procedures, par- 
ticularly as they are related to the individualization of in- 
struction. 

Certainly, one of die primary purposes of evaluation is to 
provide a basis for curriculum revision and improvement. 
Curriculum study must be followed by some type of ap- 
praisal of current practice and emphasis if it is to result in 
improvement. As a general rule, curriculum improvement 
is brought about by strengthening elements of tlie curriculum 
rather than by wholesale revision of total curriculum pat- 
terns. Such activity, to be intelligent, must be based on 
e^'aluation. 

Undoubtedly, tliere are otlier functions of evaluation in 
the modem elementary school. Co-operative types of ei-alu- 
ation may contribute to increased proficiency in group inter- 
action, to the clarification of educational goals, and even to 
improved public relations in the school-community. 

Ideally, evaluative techm'ques must be incorporated into 
each of the various phases and levels of educational effort. 
Tliere is a need for continuous appraisal of educational pur- 
poses, instructional techniques, materials of instruction, edu- 
cational outcomes, and many otlier facets of the schools 
program. At least three levels of evaluation seem to be of 
such prime importance that they merit particular attention: 
evaluation of die school’s program, evaluation of pupil 
growth, and evaluation of teadiing effectiveness. 

EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 

Schools are t!ie instruments created by society to hdp pro- 
duce the type of citizenry consistent with die values it svishes 
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to perpetuate and sustain. The schools’ pu^oses then, must 
be consistent rvith the goals of the society of which ® 

part This inseparable relationship which exists between 
ihe American way of life and American public educabon is 
one of the distinguishing and valued features of our parUcu- 
lar society. The importance of this relationship was sensed 
clearly by our forefathers who shaped our form of constitu- 
tional government on the assumption that education was an 
essential requisite to government based on self-determina- 
tion. mile tlie interrelationship of educational effort and 
political destiny seems sound and desirable, the fact that the 
maintenance and further development of the American "way 
of life is so dependent upon the quality of our educationa 
programs docs place great responsibility on tlie profession 
and society for providing for the educarion of the citizenry 
in the most effective way possible. 

The task of providing for the best possible program of edu- 
cation, consistent wth democratic ideals, requires continu- 
ous evaluation of existing programs in terms of democrahc 
purposes and human needs. Basically, this task resolves 
self into two responsibilities: (1) to make it possible for each 
individual to develop to his greatest potential, and (2) 
develop a citizenry who are equipped to meet the acceptable 
demands of society in an effective and responsible manner. 
It is recognized, of course, that society itself has certain per- 
sisting elements of values, and, also, changing elements ot 
values. This means, of course, that the purposes and 
ticcs of education must include appropriate attention to both 
sustaining the cultural heritage and providing for new nce^ 
and demands. Education vic^ved in this liglit must be both 
stable and dynamic. 

The extent to which education is making its proper con- 
tribution to the democratic way of living which wc espouse 
in America can be determined only through some means of 
evaluation. Since these considerations are largely philo- 
sophic in character, they do not lend themselves to the more 
clear-cut objective instruments of appraisal. There arc, how- 
ever, several approaches tliat can be made to the task of 
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evaluating the effectiveness of schools. Some of these are: 
(1 ) an analysis of tlie societal effects of mass education in the 
country; (2) periodic e-Tamination or review of educational 
programs in terms of considered statements of purposes; (3) 
tlie analysis of public reactions; and (4) follow-up of studies 
of learners in nonschool activities. 

The analysis of tlie societal effects of mass education re- 
veals some very interesting developments. For example, 
during a period in which some have cliosen to suggest that 
tire fundamental skills of education have not been taught 
well, the literacy level of the popubtion of tl)e United States 
has risen notably. This lias been accomplished during a 
period in which the purposes and tasks assumed by schools 
have been broadened continuously. If one is to assume lliat 
enlightenment is one of U»e quaJifying bases for effective 
citizenship under our form of government, then the dramatic 
improvement in tlie literac)' level of the population certainly 
must be considered as a contribution to the achievement of 
tlie purposes of our society. 

Anotlier element in current life svhfeli is interesUng to note 
in connection witli an analysis of the effects of mass edu- 
cation is tlic standard of living attained by the typical Amer- 
ican family. It seems to be more than mere coincidence 
that the United States, which has engaged in the greatest 
experiment in mass education known to the world, should 
also enjoy an unusually high standard of living. In attempts, 
therefore, to es’alualc the over-all and long-range effects of 
our system of e^acaliou, it is well to make a careful examina- 
tion of how well prospective citizens are being equipped to 
live happily and well in our current and emerging society. 

A second facet of tlie m-aluation of the school program in 
general involves the periodic examination of the educational 
products of the scliool in relation to tlic purposes to wliicli 
the people of the country are committed. Many thoughtful 
statements of purpose have been formulated to guide educa- 
tional effort. Among tlie best of these is «ie statement-of 
Purposes of Education in American Danocraoj, iwied by 
the Educational Policies Commission of Uie National Educa- 
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tion Association in 1938. It is sufficient to 
point the necessity for the maintenance of a clear 
and understanding of the major purpose of educat on .f one 
is to attempt to make any justifiable appraisal of educational 
procrains and practices. „ 

Public appraisal and criticism of the school program oU 
a third springboard from which educational evaluation may 
proceed. Although it is quite obvious to thoughtful edu- 
cators and laymen alike that many of the criticisms of ediira- 
tion spring from selfish, or even vicious motives, some ot tlie 
reactions to existing educational programs arc based on 
reasonable, and sometimes valid, points of view. Criticisms 
of tlic latter type often can provide the impetus for more 
careful examination of school practice, and thus can be actu- 
ally helpful in the strengthening of the school pro^am. 

Just as the “proof of the pudding is in the eating, tlic real 
test of the adequacy and quality of the school program lies 
in the postschool iDcliavior and performance of children. 
This is to say that the truest evaluation of the school pro- 
gram can be gained from the investigation of the activities 
of pupils after they have completed the offerings of tlie 
school program. In view of this fact, follow-up studies or 
children are conducted in many school communities and the 
findings of such studies are used as one of the bases for 
evaluating the effectiveness of the school program. 


EVALUATION OF PUPIL GRO\VTH 

In the foregoing section, attention focused on the im- 
portance of continuous evaluation of the total school pro- 
gram and some of the evidences of quality in such a program 
were cited. A second basic concern of educators is the evalu- 
ation of pupil growth. This is accomplished both through 
broad, subjective observations and through more scientific, 
objective means. The evaluation of pupil growth involves 
not only an appraisal of the generalized evidences of growtli 
but also the more specific aspects of a cliild’s educational 
development. 
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Evaluation of pupil growth can be made only in terms of 
educational objectives. Unless one knows clearly what he is 
working to achieve, he will have little notion of his success 
in realizing his goals. Nonpurposeful effort usually is waste- 
ful and difficult to evaluate. Educators who wish to make 
full use of tlie process of evaluation of pupil gro>vtli miist 
first establish goals which furnish direction for their efforts 
and, furtliermore, which serve as a set of criteria by which 
accomph’shment may be judged. 

Evaluation of pupil growth should not fail to consider the 
factor of ability. Pupil growth cannot be evaluated on a 
mass basis. Each child possesses a different background from 
all others and works within the framework of his own po- 
tential. As schools have been typically organized, tasks have 
been assigned to children largely on a general or common 
basis while tlie abilities of children have been highly indi- 
vidualized. This has created the necessity for teachers to 
consider differing abilities when evaluating tlie success with 
which children perform learning actii’ilies. Theoretically, 
though a cliild profits greatly from being a member of a 
group, his growth must always be evaluated largely in terms 
of individualized considerations. 

Evaluation should include attention to tlie total g^o^vth of 
the learner. Learners must succeed, if they are to succeed, 
as unified individuals wlh composite personalities. ^Vhile it 
is true tliat persons cannot be expected to grow equally strong 
in all directions or in all facets of development, it must be 
admitted that individuals behave in such a manner that thev' 
affect otliers as a total personality idso perform and 
produce as whole individuals. The recognition of'tliis fact 
seems to emphasize the importance of evaluative procedures 
wbicfii include attention to the total growth of children. 

Evaluation of specific aspects of growUi is an important 
part of the educational process. Notwtlistanding the state- 
ments above concerning the relative importance of consider- 
ing the total personality of tlie child, one of the basic pur- - 
poses of evaluation is tliat of appraising growth in specific 
aspects of the cliild's educational development. Some of 
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tliese areas are: (1) pliysieal growth, (2) intellectual ^owth 
including skills and understanding, (3) growtli in social pro- 
ficiency, and (4) growtli in attitudes and appreciation. 

Physical Growth 

Physical growth is basic to the over-all de\'elopnient of the 
child and, in a sense, underlies all other aspects of growth. 
Tlie relationship of physical well-being to the vigor necessaty 
for meeting the demands of the life of the growing 
makes it a vital factor of concern for all who work with 
dren. Furtliermore, the physical development of a cliild 
a0ects his attitudes toward the world around him and 
may contribute to social and emotional adjustment or malad- 
justment. . - 

In the modern elementary school, attention to the physical 
development and needs of children is considered of primary 
importance. A genuine relationship exists behveen school 
progress and the physical condition of children attending 
school. This attention is focused on many facets of physical 
well-being. Also, the rate of physical growth, and tlie prob- 
lems attending it, vary wth the stage of development of the 
child. In the main, however, the aspects of physical growth 
wliich demand the most attention in the modem elementary 
school are: 

1. Height and weight While these may not be of crucial 
importance in themselves, they sometimes are related to 
social and emotional disturbance, or may be indicative of 
glandular difBculties. It is not to be expected, of course, tbat 
all children should follow the same patterns of height and 
wei^t but sharp deviations from normal ranges of height 
and weight should be noted carefully in studying the total 
growth pattern of the child. 

2. Nutrition. During the active years of the child’s life 
in the elementary school, he must have a supply of energy 
commensurate wth the energy demands made upon him by 
his daily routines. If a child is malnourished, he cannot pos- 
sibly build up the level of energy necessary for living and 
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learning most effectively, nor for developing pliysically in an 
opUmuni manner. Ways of improving leamability of cliil- 
ton through attention to physical needs will be discussed 
in a later chapter. 

3. Dentition and tootli care. Problems of dentition and 
tooth decay are proper concerns of tlie scliool since tootli 
impaiiment is ratlier closely related to certain tjpes of infec- 
tion and to tile digestive functions of the body. The appear- 
ance of tlie teeth of cliildren may also have implications for 
social comfort and security in the relationships of children 
with their peers. More emphasis on dental hygiene in the 
schools and better relations witli the home and wUi com- 
munity agencies liave brought about an increased conscious- 
ness of tlie importance of proper dental care in many school 
commnm'ties. 


4. Fatigue. Acute fatigue may be an indication of more 
serious disturbance in tlie physic^ development of children. 
It may suggest the presences a condition of malnutrition, it 
may indicate lack of proper rest and sleep, or it may be con- 
nected with, or die aftermath of, certain diseases such as 
rheumatic fever. In any case, a child suffering from more 
than the usual fatigue should be watched carefully and pro- 
tected from unnecessary activities of a strenuous nature. 

5. Communicable disease. The modern elementary school 


quite properly has accepted increasing responsibility for the 
control of communicable disease among children. WliiJe it 
is still rare for a child to be able to proceed dirough the ele- 
mentary school without having one or more of die common 
diseases such as mumps, diicken pox, or measles, both the 
incidence and seriousness of many diseases have been re- 
duced in most communities through careful control and 
proper medical care and inoculations. One of tlie main con- 
cerns of parents and teachers is that a disease shall not pro- 
duce aftereffects wliich will diminish the vigor of die child 
as he proceeds through school. 

6. Pliysical defects and liandicaps. Certainly, many of tlie 
physical defects experienced by chUdren have a direct bear- 
ing on die ability of such diildren to profit from the cduca- 
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aonal program of actidties offered them. Tlie incidence of 
speech and hearing difficulUes is sufGciently high to com- 
mand the attention of all educators charged witli the re- 
sponsibility' for pro\*iding a suitable educational program tor 
all children. Orthopedic handicaps are often such ^ to re- 
quire particular adjustments in the organization of the learn- 
ing emaronment and experiences for children who 
such handicaps. Limited %'ision is another handicap w’hicn 
affects the educational activity of many children of elemen- 
tar>'-school age. These and other types of physical deviation 
must be taken into account in the planning, organizing, and 


evaluating stages of the elemenlary'-school program.^ ^ 

Obviously, the physical development of children is largely 
a matter of maturation. A child's physical grovvih is affected 
both by factors inherent in the child and by those of an 
environmental nature. A sufficient number of studies of 
child development have been made to fonnulale a sy’stemabc 
basis for the study and analysis of patterns of devdopm^t 
There is some danger, hovvev'er, in making rigid and inflex- 
ible applications of norms of development in duldren to a 
given child in a given situation without careful prior con- 
sideration to all the situational factors involved. Nev'ertbe- 
less, it is possible to determine, with a reasonable degree of 
assurance, whether the physical growth of children is pro- 
ceeding along fav'orable lines, and to detect, in many in- 
stances, aspects of deBciency which are remediable throu^ 
proper activities of the home and school. 

Human behavior and development, by the complexity’ of 
their nature, do not lend themselves to precise predictions 
nor to the applicatioii of specific standards. It does seem 
possible, thou^ to utilize certain bases as criteria for mak- 
ing judgments of some validity' concerning a child’s physical 
grow'th. Basically', four steps can be taken in making such 
judgments. They are: 


1. Study the norms of growth for chfldreD of comparable chron- 
ological age operating under similar cultural conditions. This 
information is ohtainable from child study clinics or from van- 
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ous reseaicbcs which hav-e been done fa the field of child 
development. 

2. Study the individual growth pattern of the particular child 
wder observation. It is recognized quite generally that in- 
dividual children differ in growth patterns in tenns of such 
factors as sex and family background. Therefore, it is nec- 
essary to consider increments or aspects of growth in the 
context of each child’s pattern of development. 

3. Appraise the general diaracter of tlie child’s gronth in rela- 
tion to norms of groivth and to the cliild’s development pat- 
tern. This will provide a generalized basis for judging the 
degree to which the physical development of a child is pro- 
ceeding in a desired manner. 

4. Identify specific aspects of grois-th, if any, which seem to be 
affecting tlie total growth pattern. It is always possible that 
some particular physical need may be detrimental to the 
child’s development in ways extending beyond the need itself, 

Tlie development of a clilld ph)’sically and otherwise, in- 
volves internal and intangible factor? as well as external evi- 
dences. This makes the process of measurement in tlic area 
of physical development almost as subjective as llie meas- 
urement of other presumably more abstract aspects of educa- 
tional growth. If, tlien, one attempts to measure and ap- 
praise the >'axious aspects of physical growth, lie must utilize 
for the purpose all die approaches and instruments available 
for gaining data about llie child. Some of the possible 
sources of information are; 

1. The liome history of the child. TJiis can be gained from par- 
ents through conferences, casual conversations, or Uirough 
information from more formalized forms submitted by par- 
ents. 

2. The oducab'onal history' of flie clultl. Itccords wliich reveal 
attendance patterns of die child tliiough the y-oars, or which 
indicate serious illnesses or accidemts can he very useful in 
studying the growth of the child. 

3. Anecdotal records. Valuable docs to the possib/c caus« at 
dc\'iatiOTiS in a chUd’s growth pattern may be g.im^ from 
day-to-day recorcls of lus behavior. Many physical dcEd<m- 
cies arc reflected first in cmilicbcliavior or change of atUtude. 
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4. Health records. Cumulative health records arc particidarly 

valuable sources of information wtli respect to many phas« 
of a child’s physical dc\*clopmcnt- They arc unusually worth- 
while in the establishment of the general characteristics of 
the child’s individual pattern of growtii* ^ ^ 

5. Health examinations. Screening examinations administers 
in the school provide information which is invaluable to the 
study of ph>*sical gro\%'th. Through such examinations, u 
they are properly administered, information can be g^ed 
with respect to general physical condition and vigor, vision, 
hearing, and other aspects of physical well-being. 

6. Consultation xvith parents. Sometimes, a physical problem 
of a child is such tliat particular information from parents 
is needed and helpful. This is especially true in cases in 
which there is evidence of rather dramatic and unexplained 
change in the condition and attitude of the child. 

7. Consultation wlh specialists. School nurses and physicians, 
as well as other professional specialists, can be vital sources 
of information concerning the growth and growth problems 
of children. Certainly teachers and others vvill wish to make 
full use of whatever expert assistance is avTiilable in their at- 
tempts to study and appraise the growib of children, and to 
diagnose the nature of deBciendes in this area of physical 
grovsih. 

8. Continuous observation by the teacher. Nothing can replace 
day-to-day ohser\'ations of the teacher in the process of ap- 
praising physical de^•elopment. The teacher views the child 
in varied situations and thus has the opportunity for gain- 
ing v^ous types of informatioD most vital to child study. 

Intellectdal Growth and Achiev’ement 

One of the primary purposes of the American public school 
has been the development of the intellectual powers of chil- 
dren. Although it has been increasingly realized that all 
aspects of growth are interrelated to a large degree, the 
mental, or intellectual, growth of the child has continued to 
be a predominant concern of educators, parents, and lay 
citizens. 

In the modem elementary school, intellectual grovvth is 
considered to be important in two vrays: (1) in terras of pro- 
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iding for tlie well-rounded, general intellechial develop- 
lent of the individual, and (2) in terms of die achievement 
f the purposes of education in American democracy which 
equire the development of particular skills, understandings, 
nd attitudes. 

The intellectual development of a child, in general, finds 
ixpression in several different ways. IVhile it is not the xn- 
enthere to attempt to provide any exact scale against which 
nental growth may he measured, it is considered advisable 
0 include a few categories of behavioral change which tend 
o accompany intellectual growth. 

An expanding vocabulary is rather closely related to 
nental growth. In fact, facility in language, lliough affected 
p’eatly by environmental opportunities, is generally consi'd- 
sred to be concrete evidence of such growth. 

Ability to see interrelationships among various factors of 
the surrounding environment is anoUier evidence of mental 
development. The gro^viog ability to sense the interplay of 
die elements of a situation or to identify cause-and-effect re- 
lationsliips is usually present in favorable patterns of intel- 
lectual development. 

Increasing ability to do problem-solving is still another 
evidence of positive growth in intellectual power. This does 
not necessarily mean that such ability must be reflected in 
particular areas of learning, but ratlier in any situation which 
requires tlie ans\vers to questions, or the removal of obstacles 
to the achievement of goals. 

Intellectual growth is sometimes reflected in the ability to 
adjust to existing conditions. As the individual develops in 
bis proficiency in dealing wth his environment, he appears 
to leam the advantages and acqufre the means of adapting 
himself to his surroundings. Oftentunes, this process of ad- 
justment is illustrated very clearly when the child first enters 
sdiool, which, for him, is an entirely new experience. As a 
rule, the more mature tlie child, the easier the adjustment. 

As cliildren develop intellectually, they seem to grow in 
their abfiity to make reasoned predictions. Simply stated, 
this is the ability to make use of past end current expen- 
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ence in planning for the future. Proficiency in making pro- 
jective judgments appears to be rather closely related to 
general mental development 
Intellectual growth is often revealed by an array of broa^ 
ening interests. The child begins life in a very small world 
made up of his immediate environment Normally, however, 
his world gradually has its horteons pushed back until he is 
presented with a continuously expanding arena of environ- 
mental possibilities for exploration and action. The typical 
child is stimulated, as he develops intellectually, to wider 
and deeper interests concerning the world about him. 

Another evidence of intellectual gro^vth is an increasing 
memory span. The mind of the very immature child appears 
to flit from one situation to another with very little concen- 
tration on a particular activity for any prolonged period of 
time. Although there are exceptions, which might be ex- 
plained for other reasons, the length of the attention span 
and the memory span of the child appear to be related to 
mental development 

The ability to exercise social and moral judgments is an- 
other evidence of growth In children. Consideration is some- 
thing to be learned by children and it appears to bear some 
relationship to general development. 

The foregoing paragraphs have been devoted to a discus- 
sion of some of the earmarks of intellectual growth, in gen- 
eral, as it occurs in children of elementary-school age. The 
proficiencies and characteristics mentioned are not only de- 
sirable ends in themselves but, more importantly, they also 
represent the powers through which the major purposes of 
the school are realized. 

Some attention was given to the purposes of education in 
an earlier chapter, but it seems desirable at this point to 
reiterate a fe\v of the basic aims of the school as they are 
related to the achievement of learners, individually and col- 
lectively. Perhaps it should be pointed out also that evalu- 
ation of growth can occur only when increments of groNvtli 
or achievement are measured and judged in terms of objec- 
tives and wthin the framework of surroimding conditions. 
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Briefly stated, the primary purposes of the program of the 
elementary scliool are to promote: 

1. The development of shills needed for self-development and 
elEeient living svitliin the current world society 

2. An imderstmding of the physirsd and social environment in 
which we find ourselves 

3. Social consideraHon and sldlls necessary for effective group 
living 

4. The development of effective work shills and habits 

5. The appreciation of beauty in all its forms 

6. An appreciation for the basic tenets of democracy as they are 
related to effective citizenship 

7. The development of int^ectual and spiritual resources of 
each individual. 

EdUCATTONAL AaIIEVE^fENT 
As mentioned above, evaluation of educational growth 
must first be based on the establishment of llie educational 
purposes to\vard whose aceomplisliment planned learning 
experiences are directed, and against which their outcomes 
are adjudged. Evaluation also depends heavily upon the 
development and use of appropriate instruments and means 
for measuring increments of growth. In the main, some 
types of achievement test have been the primary means 
whereby growth resulting from instructional procedures has 
been measured. Such tests do not provide the only means, 
of course, for determining achievement in llie various areas 
of tlie elementary school curriculum. Tlie listings given be- 
low include a few of the approaches ordinarily used for 
evaluative purposes in tlie modem elementary school. Un- 
doubtedly, the more ingenious teacher, or supervisor, wUl be 
able to devise other suitable ways of appraising pupil-status, 
understanding, or achievement 

For tfie purpose of determining intellectual abiUty or aptitude 
for doing schoollike tasks: 

1. Individual standardized intelligence tests such as: 

a. The Stanford Revision of the Binet Test 

b. The Wechsler Intelligence Scale. 
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2. Group standardized intelligence tests such as: 

a. California Test of Mental Maturity 

b. The Otis Tests (Alpha, Beta) 

c. Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Tests 

d. Pinlner General Ability Tests- 

3. Systematic observation of behavior as demonstrated by such 
things as: 

a. Vocabulary level 

b. Language facility 

c. Ability to analyze a situation into its parts 

d. Ability to synthesize parts into a whole 

e. Ability to see relationships. 

For ihe purpose of measuring achievement 

1. Standardized achievement tests (general type) such as; 

a. Metropolitan Achievement Tests 

b. Stanford Achievement Tests 

c. California Achievement Tests. 

2. Standardized achievement tests in speciBc areas, such as: 

a. Gates Basic Reading Test 

b. Iowa Tests of Silent Reading 

c. Iowa Every-PupU Tests of Basic Skills in Arithmetic 

d. Ayres Spelling Scale. 

3. Teacher-constructed tests such as: 

a. Short-ans\ver objective tests involving simple recall, match- 
ing, multiple-choice or completion 

b. Essay tests carefully devised so that they can be scored 
in a reasonably objective manner 

c. Performance scales. 

4. Other classroom-oriented techniques, such as; 

a. Problem-situation tests requiring the analysis of real or 
simulated situations 

b. Analysis of pupil-conslructcd products 

c. Inventories of work habits and activities 

d. Records of learning adiievements, projects, or problems 

e. Interpretation of written work 

f. Dramatic portrayal of evoits or situations 

g. Role-playing 

h. Intcrvie%vs 

i. Analysis of creative work and expression. 
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In the foregoing discussion of commonly used instruments 
for measuring achievement no attempt has been made to 
delude all aspects of testing which may be profitably utilized 
in tlie elementary school. Certainly, a systematic testing 
program svould include attention to such areas as reading 
readiness and tlie diagnosis of learning difficulties since these 
are related to achievement. However, ratlier tlian include 
an e.thaustiv'C treatment liere of the numerous types of tests 
available for various purposes, it is suggested that the super- 
visor, or prospective supervisor, obtain and consult special- 
ized textbooks ^ and lest catalogs * for detailed descriptions 
of tests. Anotlier source of valuable information concerning 
tests is tlie mental measurements yearbook.* 

Some criteria for selecting tests. The selection of tests can 
be accomplished more intelligently if it is guided by certain 
generally accepted criteria. Some of tJicse are: 

1. Validity— Uie extent to which a test measures what it purports 
to measure 

2. Heliability— the consistency w'th which o test measures what 
it measures 

3. Objectivity— the degree to whicli the bias or judgment of the 
scorer is ehminafed from the seortog process 

4. Suitability— tiie degree to whicli a test fulfilk the purpose for 
which it is selected 

5. Ease of adminisfralion— (he degree to which it can be admin- 
istered by a reasonably competent person svithout jeopardir- 
ing its results in the process 

6. Ease of scoring— in terms of (he objectivity of the test and the 
nature of the scoring key 

7. Ease of interpretation-lhe degree to which the raw results 
can be translated into useful data 

8. Economy-tbe relationsliip of the cost of the test to its value, 

1 For csample. see Victor Nolk Jntrodaclion to EiIucoHom! Measurement 

(Boston; Housbton Mifflin Company, 1957). 
a Such as; The Psychologlcfll Cotp,, New York 

(VorM Book Compsttt’, Yoaiea, T. 

Public School PubJisWog CJompany, BIooBungtOT. UJ. 

«0$car Buros (ed). Fourth MeoTal A/easuremmis Yearbook (Highland 
Paifc, N. J-: The Gophon Press, 1953). 
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SocLU. Proficiency 

Social competence involves a two-way process. In the first 
place, social acceptance is an important element in effective 
social interaction. In the second place, social proficiency in- 
volves the ability to perform in such a manner in relation to 
others that an optimum social and working climate is created 
and maintained. Children begin tlieir lives in a ratlier self- 
centered manner; they must learn to become effective social 
creatures. The achievement of peaceful and wholly produc- 
tive social interaction appears never to be completely real- 
ized, but growth toward social adjustment and efficiency 
certainly is one of the more important outcomes of a sound 
and stimulating educational program. 

Growth in social effectiveness, though not as susceptible 
to measurement as growth in academic skills, can be noted 
through observational techniques as they are applied to the 
day-to-day behavior of the child, and through the use of 
more systematic devices such as sociometry or selected pro* 
jective techniques. 

Ohservaticm. Though the process of observation as a 
means of appraising social development admittedly is quite 
subjective, it can yield useful evidence of such growth. 
Some of the behavioral manifestations of favorable social 
development are such as the following; 

1. Increasing willingness and ability to co-operate with others 
in the achievement of a common goal. Such ability is marked 
by a minimum of conflict and the general willingness to ac- 
cept nominal, or even relatively unpleasant, tasks necessary 
for the realization of group objectives. 

2. Increasing \villingness and ability to arrive at intelligent com- 
promise. This attribute is characterized by agreement to 
abide by consensus or majority opinion, and by a general 
willingness to “give-and-take.” 

3. A developing poise in social situations. This can be noted in 
the decreasing embarrassment which accompanies perform- 
ance in an audience situation, or in evidences of increasing 
comfort in informal group situations. 
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4. improved ability to coininuDicate easily and effectively 
in social situations in the hom^ school, or community. 

5. An emerging and refined sense of justice. As a child develops 
socially, he is able to demonstrate the ability to be more ob- 
jective in his consideration of the rights and responsibilities 
of those around him. 

6. Increasing tolerance toirard persons of different baclcgrounds 
or opposing opinions. This attribute is marked by a diminish- 
ing of prejudice and by the ability to apply reason to tlie reso- 
lution of problem situations involving conflict. 

7. Increasing utilization of indirect means for achieving personal 
desires. The socially immature cliild often attempts to solve 
his problems, or to impress his peers, by meeting the situa- 
tion with rather direct, overt behavior. As a child develops 
socially, he shows an increasing sensitivity to the value of the 
subtle approach in many situations. 

8. A developing sense of common courtesy and consideration. 
If the child is developing favorably along social lines, he will 
show an increasing tendency to regard the feelings of others 
both in the home and school 

Sodogrom. In addition to attempts to appraise social ef- 
ficiency through the observational application of such cri- 
teria as tliose just mentioned, efforts have been made to 
establish some basis for the determination of the nature and 
quality of tlie interpersonal relationships of children who 
compose classroom groups. The most systematic and com- 
monly used device for judging social acceptance of members 
of a group emerged from the work of J. L. Moreno in the 
form of a process knoivn as socionwtrtj. 

Simply stated, tiie use of the sociometric approach evolves 
around the construction and interpretation of a chart, or 
sociogram, which depicts graphically the interrelationships 
of children based on expressed preferences or choices. As a 
nile, a sociogram is based on the responses of cliildren to a 
given question wliich presumably is (1) related to tlie opera- 
tional functioning of Uie group and (2) suitably related to 
the maturity levels of the group involved. For example, a 
group at tlie primary level might be asked such a question 
“What boy or girl would )'OU most bke to liave sit witli your 
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A more advanced group of intermediate-grade pupils might 
be aslced, “Whom would you most like to have work with you 
on your research project in social studies?” 

After first, second, or even third choices have been sub- 
mitted, the second step is the compilation of the responses 
in some systematic way. A common mean for doing this is 
the constmction of a table on which the “choosers” are indi- 
cated along the left-hand vertical column of the chart and 
the “chosen” are named across the top of the chart in a hori- 
zontal sequence somewhat as follows: 
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The data on the chart of a sociogram show members of 
the group symbolized by circles or squares, and then inte^e- 
lationships by connecting lines. The illustration below gives 
a condensed sample of such a sociogram. 



Certain '"'Vh™ 

connection with the us « choices” are indicated, 

children choose „eto.rvn as "stars" while those 

Children ^ „ 'isolates." Other inter- 
net chosen at aU are f “““ ore refeued to as 

relationships, as shoivn on Uic sMiogra 

“chains," "islands, or ^ ^ ean yield valuable m- 

Obviously. the “=<= “f. WeUigent teacher. Soe.- 

formation to the ere helpful in analyzing group 

ometrio techniques J’® ^^hip of sex or race to group 
structure, in '.‘“dymg * possible effects of school, home, 
structure, or in ?^^up sliuclure. 

and community experiences on gro P 
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The value of the sociogram as an instrument of 
and appraisal is increased (1) when optoim ^ 

between the teacher and the group; (2) when 
cised in gathering responses so that misleading respons 
avoided as far as possible; (3) when conclusions are ^ 
only on repeated sociograms rather than on any smgie » 
and (4) when careful and sldllful interpretation is made or 


the data obtained. 

Anecdotal Record. Another useful device in the proce^ 
of appraising social development is the anecdotal recor . 
Briefly stated, this is the written record of an incident m- 
volring a child. Of necessit>', such accounts are usuW 
brief and to the point, and must be objective and factum m 
nature to be usehil in a cumulative way. Certain considera 
lions related to the ^vriting and use of anecdotal records ar 
cited here in the hope that they may be useful to teacbe 
who employ this technique for gathering information abou 
children. 


1. For masirmim usefulness, anecdotal records should be hept 

o^’er an extended period of time. , 

2. The record of an incident should be made as soon as possi 
after the incident has occurred. 

3. Only significant behaWor should be recorded when making 
anecdotal records. 

4. In general, anecdotal records should contain only factual ac- 

coimts of incidents. If the interpretation of the teacher fa ^ 
eluded, it should be separated from the factual part of tW 
record and indicated as being the commentary of the teach 
concerning the mcidenL ^ , 

5. For practical reasons, anecdotal records must be concise an 

sometimes, in terms of clerical demands involved, must oc 
limited to only part of a classroom group. , 

6. Anecdotal records are valuable only if they are inlerpreteo 
carefully and competently. 


Atittudes and Aptreciatio.n’ 

Growtli in desirable attitudes and active apprecinl^ 
seems to be one of the most difficult facets of a child s de- 
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velopment to appraise. First, tlie attitudes of a child are 
not necessarily reflected in some corresponding type of overt 
eWdence. Second, attitudes and appreciations are of sucli 
intangible character tljat tliey are not easily subjected to the 
ordinary means of evaluation and measmement. 

The above emphasis on tlie difCculty of determining 
growth in attitudes is not intended to imply that attempts 
to identify and appraise such growth are entirely fruitless. 
In fact, it seems quite important to utilize whatever means 
are available for evaluating these phases of growtli in chil- 
dren. While there are personality scales and checklists avail- 
able commercially whicli may be helpful in determining 
areas of strength and weakness in such matters as personal, 
social, and emotional adjustment, much of the evaluation of 
tlie total growth in the area of attitudes must be exercised 
on a subjective basis by the teacher. In doing so, the teacher 
should be guided by such evidences of growth as the fob 
lowing: 

1. Increasing willingness to accept responsibility 

2. Increasing willingness to accept the consequences of one’s 
o^vn acts 

3. Increasing faithfulness in keepfag promises and commitments 

4. A developing sense of the personal rights of others 

5. A developing sense of the property rights of others 

6. A developing sense of duty in relation to personal and social 
obligations 

7. A grooving sense of fair play and honesty 

8. A growing willingness to abide by the regulations of duly 
constituted authority 

9. An increasing capacity for sustained effort in meeting respon- 
sibility , , j 

10. A growing sense of the iroporlance of dependability and 

punctuality , . , i .t- 

11. A growing awareness of the value of idealism and ethics. • 

In addition to the develc^ment of attitudes such as those 
indicated above, the modern school is also dedicated to Uie 
task of helping boys and girls develop a taste and appreci- 
ation for the things of beauty in the world around tiiem. 
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Tliis objective is focused heavily on such areas of creative 
pression as literature, art, and music but it also has 
tions for many other acUvities found m better schools. I 
evaluation of growth of this type is based largely on an a^ 
praisal of the enjoyment that is derived from achvihes ot 
esthetic nature. In other words, the best evidence 
growth in the appreciation of music is found in the 
ness of the child to listen to good music and the “tenMO 
which he participates voluntarily in musical activities, 
same is generally true of the other creative arts. 


EVALUATION AND THE TEACHER 
Evaluation is an important element in the life of the 
teacher in two ways. On the one hand, one of Ae 
ous tashs of the teacher as a professional practitioner w tna 
of evaluating growth of pupils. On the other hand, the 
teacher is being subjected continuously to an evaluation oi 
his own activities and successes. 


Evaluation by the Teacher 

Although it is an accepted premise that evaluation, 
most useful, is a co-operative process, it cannot be denied 
that the major responsibility for evaluation in the typi^ 
classroom rests with the teacher. Therefore, if the prm- 
ciples presented previously in this chapter are to be imple- 
mented successfully, the classroom teacher must bring c^' 
tain competencies and understandings to the tash. If 
teacher is not so equipped, the supervisor should consider 
it his responsibility to assist the teacher in further profes- 
sional development along these lines. In guiding and p^' 
ticipating in the process of evaluating pupil grov^Th, the 
teacher should first understand that evaluation is a three- 
phase process including establishment of purpose, measure- 
ment and recording of behavior or achievement, and ap- 
praisal of the behavior or achievement in terms of the formu- 
lated purposes. Then the tcaclier should be able to: 
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1. Approach the task of evaluation objectively 

2. Understaiit! various approaches and techniques which can 
be used for evaluative purposes 

3. Select tecimiques which are suitable for the aspect of qrmrth 
one %visbes to measure 

4. Administer standardized tests according to directions 

5. Construct useful achievement tests svith reasonable validity 
and reliability 

6. Work with standardized materials 

7. Establish the type of rapport with children that produces 
most accurate test results 

8. Analyze results of interviervs and observations in an objec- 
tive m ann er 

9. Make use of anecdotal records and other more informal de- 
vices for recording pupil behavior 

10. Integrate the evaluative process into the total process of 
teaching 

11. Make provisions for self-evaluation by pupils, to the extent 
permitted by the nature of the activity and the level of ma- 
turity of the learners. 

Evaluation of Teaching Effectiveness 

Much effort has been expended for many years on at- 
tempts to discover systematic, valid means for analyzing and 
appraising teaching competence. Out of tiiese efforts have 
come numerous statements of important leaching attributes, 
as well as a great number of rating scales and other deWces 
for guiding observ'ation of teaching. Events of very recent 
years seem to have given new Impetus to efforts to design 
some suitable means for objectively discriminating beriveen 
effective and ineffective teadiing. In many instances, tliis 
impetus has emerged from the desire to formulate and oper- 
ate some plan for merit classiffcatlon of teacliers. 

Basically, there are five possible sources of Judgments re- 
garding tljc proficiency of tl»c leadicr. They are: (1) the 
judgments of administrators or supervisors who hold status 
positions and who presumably are responsibh for die total 
instructional program of the school; (2) the j'udgm^ts of 
peers in the teaching situation, or within the profession; 
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(3) the judgments of leainers; (4) the judgments of parent 
and citi 2 ens; and (5) self-appraisal by the teacher himself. 
^^^lile the author wishes to emphasize the desirability of co- 
operative appraisal of teaching performance to the fuD^t 
pCKsible extent, this emphasis is not intended to surest tfet 
principals, and other appropriate status leaders, should abdi- 
cate the responsibility for the continuous e\'aluation of the 
quality of the instructional program and the contributions 
which each teacher is maldng to iL 

Rating in some form has been used for many years as a 
super\’isori' deNfce. The rating of teachers has been justi- 
fied, in the main, on the basis that rating: 

L Serves as a basis for promotion of teachers 

2. Prowdes a means for giving deserved recognition and status 
to de^rvang teachers 

3. Provides a sj'stematic basis for the administration of the sal- 
ary schedule 

4. Helps eliminate incompetent teachers 

5. Prcjvides an initial point for helping teachers improve in- 
service 

6. Helps inoli\'atc teachers toward improvement of teaching 
practices 

T. Provides a cumulative record of teaching performance which 
may have administrative value. 

Certainly one could not argue much with the idea of the 
desirability of insuring that teachers are compensated well 
for meritorious teaching. Hovvev'crr, many questicjns can be 
justifiably raised about many of the so-calJcd merit rating 
plans which have been proposed- The difficrulty of feumu- 
lating and implementing such a plan arises, at least partially, 
from such faertors as: (1) tlie formulation of agreed-upon 
criteria on which to base judgments concerning the quality 
of teaching; (2) tlie reconciliation of the idea of individu^ 
diifercnces in teachers vvitli the use of uniferrm standards of 
condiicrt and performance; (3) the determination of who is 
to make tlie necessarv' judgments in applving the criteria to 
individuals; (4) tlie elimination of bias, or Uic assumed pres- 
encre of bias, from the judgmemts of persems appKing the 
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criteria; (5) the reduction or classification of teacliing activi- 
ties into units of beliavior which can be appraised with de- 
sired objectivity; (6) provision for producing and processing 
necessary documentary types of evidence required in many 
plans; and (7) the reconciliation of professional considera- 
tions \vitli administrative aspects of the situation such as 
budgetary limitations and promotiori quotas. The rating of 
teaching performance undoubtedly is useful when It is done 
Judiciously and considered to be only one of an array of 
means used to gather data concerning teacliing efFectiv’eness. 

Many modem educators have given support to the idea of 
broadening the base of Judgment in the appraisal of the edu- 
cational program quite beyond the scope of mechanical 
devices such as rating scales. In some instances, the formu- 
lation of scliool-community councils for this purpose has been 
proposed. When canied into effect such a program of ap- 
praisal has many implications for the evaluation of teaching 
effectiveness. In a bulletin of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development/ seven broad principles are 
suggested to guide such a program of appraisal: 

1. The process is a co-operative enterprise involving pupils, 
school people, and lay citizens. 

2. Tlie program of appraisal starts where teachers are and goes 
on from there. 

3. Evaluation must be an integral part of the school commu- 
nity’s program for improving the educational process, never 
an end-product nor imposed by administrative order. 

4. Tlie pro^am of appraisal is continuous and comprehensive. 

5. hfetbods and procedures for ev'alualing teaching services must 

he co-operatively and locally evoU'ed, since objectives set by 
one group will not be exactly similar to those set by any other 
group. - 

6. Tecimiques must be developed for gathering evidence ot in- 
dividual growth and development 

7. An evaluative process mahes intelligent use of objective teach- 
ing instruments wliich are available or can be constructed. 

< Better T!um llaKng (Washfngfcm, D.C.: Natioud EiJucatl.® Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1930). 
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Regardless of the person or agency who is charged wiA 
the responsibaity for evaluating teaching effectiveness, the 
aim of such appraisal cannot he achieved without the formu- 
lation of criteria on which to judge teaching performance. 
This remains true even when teachers are engaging in seli- 
evaluation. 

Several comprehensive statements of teaching competence 
have emerged from studies and from workshops in teacher 
education in recent years. One list of desirable teaching 
attributes was presented in Chapter 1. A widely quoted 
statement is the California Statement of Teaching Comj^ 
tence“ which follows. This statement indicates that the 
competent teacher: 

Provides for the learning of students 

1. Uses psychological principles of learning 

a. Uses effective and continuing motivation 

(1) Recognizes and makes \ise of the interests, abilibes, 
and needs of students 

(2) Uses the experiences of students and draws upon life 
situations and the interests inherent in subject matter 

b. Provides varied learning experiences 

c. Uses a variety of teaching procedures, such as discussion, 
Tcvnew, etc., effectively 

d. Plans co-operatively with students 

2. Uses principles of child growth and development in leainmg 
situations 

a. Provides for differentiated activities and assignments to 
meet the needs and abilities of students 

b. Knows the health (mental and physical) status of his stu- 
dents and adapts activities to their needs 

3. Maintains an atmosphere in the classroom that is conducive 
to learning and is marhed by a sense of balance between free- 
dom and security 

a. Maintains an effective working situation 

b. Helps students incrcasin^y to assume leadership and re- 
sponsibility 

c. Provides opportunities for students to co-operate and to 

^ EceJuaikm of Studgnt Teaching (Lockhavm, Pa.; Association for Stu- 
dent Teaching, 1U19). 
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exercise leadership in the activities of large and small 
groups 

d. ftovides c^portunity for expression of independent criUcal 
thought \vith emphasis on freedom of expression and open- 
mindedness 

4. Plans effectively 

a. Aids the students to define ^vo^thwhil6 ohjectives for large 
units, daily class work* and special class activities 
Organizes his teaching well by choosing wisely learning 
experiences, subject-matter content, and materials of in- 
struction 

c. Selects and uses a wide variety of materials of instruction 
(e.g., books, pamphlets, films, bulletin boards, flat pictures, 
radios, recordings, etc., . . ,) 

d. Uses resources of the school library and the community 

5. Uses varied teaching procedures 

a. Uses teaching procedures (such as group reporting, dis- 
cussion, planning with pupOs) designed to ac^O’e desired 
purposes in teaching 

b. Builds effectively upon the students' participation in class 
activities 

c. Develops study skills of students 

d. Stimulates aeative activities of students 

e. Aids the students to evaluate their own achievement 

6. Uses diagnostic and remedial procedures effectively 

a. Is familiar wth common diagnostic tests in his own and 
related fields 

b. Constructs, administers, and interprets diagnostic tests 

c. Uses other appropriate diagnostic procedures 

d. Plans and uses remedial prowdures 

7. Uses adequate procedures for evaluating the achievement of 

students , 

a. Uses informal e\^luatioa procedures (anecdotal record, in- 
terview, questionnaire) for collecting and interpreting 
needed information 

b. Uses standard achievement tests 

(1) Is famih’ar vvith the more common ones in his fidd 

(2) Selects, administers, and interprets the results of tests 
and uses them in planning 

c. Uses teachcr-roade tests 

(1) Constructs appropriate tests skillfully 
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(2) Interprets the results and uses them in planning 

d. Keeps accurate and adequate records, e.g., case studies, 
cumulative records 

e. Makes eEective reports to students and parents concerning 
the progress of students in their growth 

8. Manages the class effectively 

a. Plans satisfactory routine for handling of materials, equip- 
ment, and supplies 

b. Uses o^vn and pupils* time effectively 

c. Is attentive to the physical well-being of students in such 
matters as heating, lighting, ventilation, and seating 

Cotinsels and guides students wisely , 

1. Uses sound psychological principles concerning the growth 
and development of children in guiding individuals an 
groups ^ . 

a. Maintains objectivity when dealing with behavior that is 

aggressive and abnormal , 

b. Is sympathetic with and sensitive to students’ personal and 
social problems as well as their academic needs 

c. Makes adjustments in the curriculum and other require- 
ments in light of pupils’ needs 

d. Secures sufficient rapport with students so that they come 
voluntarily for counsel 

2. Maintains effective relationships \vith parents 

a. Explains the needs, abilities, interests, and problems of the 
students to their parents 

b. Obtains co-operation from parents in helping students with 
their problems 

3. Collects and uses significant counseling data 

a. Administers aptitude and intelligence tests 

b. Interprets the results of such tests 

c. Uses results collected in counseling with students 

d. Keeps research suitable for guidance 

4. Uses suitable counseling procedures 

$. Maintains appropriate relations with guidance specialists, rec- 
ognizing their role, and the limitations of his own skill and 
ability 

Aids students to understand and appreciate our cultural heritage 

1. Organizes the classroom for effective democratic living 

2. Directs individuals and groups to significant life applications 
of classroom learnings 
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a. Uses subject fields to de\'elop understanding of social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems 

b. Develops an understandiig of ivide significance of s'arious 
fields of subject matter 

3. DraiV'S on his outi background of experience to elio't the cul- 
tural growth of individuals and groups 

4. Helps students to know and to apply in tlieir daily lives the 
democratic principles which are rooted deep in our historical 
development 

Participates effectively in the actiwYtcs of the school 

J. Plans co-operatively tlje means of achieving educab’onal ob- 
jectives 

a. Shares effectively in curricular revision and is able to evalu- 
ate progress toward attaining educational objectives 

(1) Defines objectives clearly 

(2) Collects data cfBdently and draws appropriate con- 
clusions from them 

(3) Employs appropriate remedial procedures 

b. Shows fiexibility in modi^'ing his plans and procedures to 
fit ^vith those of the entire sd)ool 

2. Assumes Ids share of the responsibility for school activities 

a. Canies out effectively the administrative responsibilities 
delegated to him 

b. Participates in planning and admmistering extracurricular 
activities 

3. Maintains harmonious penonal relations w'th his colleagues 
Assists in maintaining good relations between the school and the 
rest of the community 


1. Acquaints himself nitli available community resources and 
uses them in classroom activities 

2. Obtains the co-operation of parents in sdiool activities 

3. Aids in defining and solving community problems 

a. Helps in de&iog community problems and in developing 
awareness of them in students and parents 

b. Draws on available and appropriate resources wthm the 
school in attacking community proble^ 

4. Takes part in community affairs and projects 

5. Observes professional ethics in discussing school problems, 
particularly with lay persons 
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Works on a professional level 

1. Gives evidence of the social importance of the profession to 
parents, students, and other members of the profession 

2. Adheres to a professional code of etliics 

3. Contributes to the profession by membership in professional 
organiTations and participation in their activities 

4. Assumes responsibility for his own professional growth by 
planning an appropriate program for professional bettermrat 
a. Continues professional study through courses, lectures, in- 
stitutes, professional reading, and other actinties 

5. Aids in supervising student teachers and in the orientation 
and induction of beginning teachers 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING UNDERSTANDING 
OF EVALUATIVE PROCESSES 

1. Obtain and examine copies of commonly used standardized 
tests of intelligence and achievement. 

2. Obtain and read some good booh on educational tests and 
measurements in the elementary school 

3. Try to arrange an interview with a clinician who frequently 
utilizes projective techniques in making evaluative diagnoses. 

4. Find out the principles of sotmd test-construction and try to 
apply them in formulating several types of test items in a 
chosen area of interest 

5. Collect several sets of criteria used for evaluating teaching 
effectiveness. These may be obtained from the literature or 
from selected school systems. 

6. Consult ^vith a supervisor and teachers hrom a school system 
which has formulated a definite plan for merit rating of teach- 
ing performance. Try to determine what they believe to be 
its strengths and weaknesses. 

7. Develop a plan for a sound testing-program in the elementary 
school in terms of the srdiool with which you are most familiar 
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Chapter 7 


Improvement Function 
of Supervision 


^Vhen a society ceases to improve, it usually deteriorates. 
The same observation can be made concerning education. 
Since the way of life in the United States is so closely related 
to the level of enlightenment of the citizenry, tlie quality of 
education determines, to a large degree, the quality of the 
society. It is no surprise, then, that thoughtful persons, m 
and out of the profession, are actively aware of the impera- 
tive need for continuous improvement in education. Aside 
from what an improving educational program does for indi- 
viduals, it is virtually essential to a guaranteed perpetuation 
of a way of life based on the will of a self-governing people* 
Educators and laymen alike can be justifiably proud of the 
accomplishments of the American public schools. From an 
early beginning when schools were operated for the benefit 
of a relatively few persons, they have developed into a vital 
agency of society which touches the lives of virtually every 
child in any given community. The e,xtremely narrow cur- 
riculum of the 3 R’s, which characterized early schools of this 
country, has been broadened to include many aspects of 
learning and living. Education for all American children 
and youth, tlmugh not completely accomplished in a strictly 
literal sense, has become more of a reality than a mere dream. 
Along with the expansion of education in terms of tlie size 
of the population ser\'ed and the scope of the curriculum, 
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recent decades have also brought notewordiy improvement 
m school facilities and teaching theory and practice, Edu- 
cational research in such fields as the psycliology of learning 
and cliild development has had its effect on the planning, 
organization, and evaluation of learning experiences of chil- 
dren of elementary-school age. 

Educational improvement to date, tliough commendable, 
has been gradual and often slow in coming. \Vhiie tlie im- 
provement experienced through tlie years can be a source of 
pride to thoughtful citizens and professional leaders in edu- 
cation, its extent does not justify an attitude of smugness 
toward the necessity for further improvement in many 
aspects of educational endeavor. 

Progress in refining and improving the quality of educa- 
tional practice is the result of both creative profession.!) 
thought and cumuhitive experience. In the main, such prog- 
ress is stimulated by the same types of activities that promote 
advancement in otlier areas of human endeavor, iniis chap- 
ter Is concerned with the basic principles, the sources of 
guidance, and the kinds of conditions which are related to 
the general improvement of tlie elementary school program. 
Specific aspects of Improvement, along appropriate 
supervisory teclmiques, arc discussed in some detail in later 
cliapters, 

BASIC PRINCIPLES RELATED TO 
EDUCATIONAL lAfPROVEMENT 

It is impossible to construct precise blueprints for improve- 
ment in education in tlie same manner one w'oultl plan to 
remodel a house. A first difficulty is that improvement in 
education often requires change in tlie attitudes and com- 
petency of people. Human beings, because they are liuman, 
are not wholly predictable and, furtlicrmore, arc subject to 
the influences of tradition and individual interest which con- 
tribute to resistance to cliange. Improvement, therefore, in 
any given situation, is somwhat dependent upon tlie atti- 
tudes and potentials of die people involved in tiiat particular 
situation. 
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A second difficulty wliich frustrates attempts to formulate 
specific plans for improvement which can be universally ap- 
plicable arises from tlie fact that improvement must 
begin^at the existing level of efFort. Quite obviously, differ- 
ent school'syitems^,~andllie'teacKers'withm each system, we 
operating at varying levels of proficiency and are usmg 
greatly diversified methods and practices to accomplish their 
ends. 

In spite of the imdesirability, if not impossibility, of at- 
tempting to chart any definite, uniform plan for impro\iug 
instructional programs, certain considerations seem to be 
common to educational improvement generally, and are usu- 
-• ally reflected in constructive, localized efforts to^va^d pro- 
gram improvement. It may be helpful, therefore, to suggest 
at this point some of the principles which appear to be most 
closely related to educational improvement It is hoped that 
they may serve as a theoretical guide for persons engaged 
directly in activities designed for the imprcrvement of educa- 
tional imderstanding and practice. 

ImproveTnent always inooloes change. Most human be- 
havior and effort is subject to cause-and-effect relationsbips. 
Improved results fr o m any effort or activity usually come 
through a modification of the situation or process which pro- 
duces the results. Willingness to change, or to accept 
change, is one of the basic requisites for those who seek 
improvement. 

While change is usually essential to improvement, iiU' 
provement does not necessarily result from change. In other 
words, change, to lead to improvement, must he in a con- 
structive direction and consistent wth basic values and 
established goals. Furthermore, since social or educational 
change is based largely on changes in people, procedures for 
change should always be in accord with accepted principles 
of human motivation and should always operate wthin the 
ethical and legal controls of a situation. 

Many factors affect the degree and rapidity of social 
change. Some of these are ease of interaction and communi- 
cation, cultural groupings, rdigious influences, economic de- 
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velopments, and t>-pe of Jeadership. Certainly, it is desirable 
for leaders in education to identify and study tbe relation- 
ships of tlicse and otlier factors to the process of improve- 
ment m education. 

Improo^ent iintaUtj involves desire for betterment. 
Presumably, all the efforts of mankind are motivated bas- 
ically by the hope of some resahlng benefit, niough im- 
provement may be dependent upon legislation and leader- 
sliip in many ^^’ays, it is virtually impossible to legislate or 
impose improved conditions on people unless they first have 
a desire for improvement. A certain degree of contentment 
with one’s lot may be commendable, but complete satisfac- 
tion \vitb, and smugness about, one's efforts may be a genuine 
deterrent to further progress. Ihis observation can be as 
suitably applied to the group efforts of a staff as to the pro- 
ductivity of any individual. 

Tlie desire for change or improvement often is based on a 
deeper understanding or an extended knowledge of educa- 
tional aims and processes. A person cannot want that of 
wliicl) he is completely unaware. This observ'ation has rather 
direct Implications for the work of tlie supervisor in provid- 
ing opportunities for teachers to come into contact with ideas 
and practices wliich broaden the horizons of their own con- 
cepts and efforts. 

Improvement tisualhj involves projected theory. A the- 
ory, recognizeef or otfierwfee, afvvays precedes action. fVe- 
sumably, tliere is always a reason for one behaving as he does, 
and a purpose which motivates one to plan and carry plans 
into action. Undoubtedly, vitally useful developments and 
inventions in many fields of human endeavor were initiated 
as conjectore wlucli subsequently was formulated into a 
reasoned tlieory that served as the basis for the ultimate 
achievement. Ideas are vital to progress in any area of pro- 
ductivity. Educational improvement is stimulated by a 
climate in whicli ideas are encouraged, considered, and, of 
course, continuously subjected to llie proving ground ot 
actual experimental practice. . , 

It should be emphasized at (his point that educational the- 
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ory and practice are closely related and not the m^uahy 
exclusive forces they are sometimes considered to be by 
shallow-sighted educators. Actually, theory and practice are 
inseparable aspects of the educational process, being inter- 
deperident factors which support each otlier within me 
framework of the total enterprise. Theory supplies direction 
and stimulation for effort, while practice tends to provide 
the means for proving the soundness of the theory or for re- 
fining it in terms of expedient and practical considerations. 

Improvement usualhj involves research and experiments- 
iian. Research dias been an important factor in the change 
that has occurred in many facets of our lives. Industrial re- 
search has resulted in the invention and improvement ot 
numerous devices for adding enjoyment and convenience to 
daily living. In addition, production itself has been greatly 
increased throu^ research into the factors which motivate 
and facilitate human productivity. Similarly, research in the 
field of medicine has resulted in marked improvement in 
medical practice and in remarkable progress toward identi- 
fying the causes of, and providing the proper treatment for, 
the more destructive diseases which plague the current gen- 
eration. 

While research in the social sciences is hampered by some 
difficulties not characteristic of the physical sciences, much 
progress is being made toward more and better research into 
human behavior and related fields. Better controls are be- 
ing provided for educational research and refined statistical 
means for treatment and comparison of data are being de- 
veloped. Certainly, a combination of the benefits to be de- 
rived from more formalized and controlled research and 
from the action research being encouraged in many school 
systems sliould provide increasingly sound directions for im- 
proving educational methodology. 

The important relationship of research to education finds 
expression in many ways. The willingness of a school staff, 
individually and collectively, to discover and utilize the find- 
ings of valid research, the desire to try new ideas in the class- 
room, and the efforts of the administrator or supervisor to 
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create a cl^ate of research-mmdedness are all contributing 
factors to the process of improvement through research. 

Improvement usudlltj inttolocs {nfelligent modification of 
methodology. Methodology is always a means to an end. 
No method is good in itselfj it is desirable only to the attent 
that it produces desired results. Tlie belief that only one 
method of leaching will produce desirable resulis is some'- 
times a deterrent to improved practice. Teachers often cling 
tenaciously to a particular traditional approach to teaching 
long after its comparative effectiveness has been disproved. 
Unfortunately, supervisors tliemselves sometimes place an 
undue emphasis on conformity to a given teaching method 
ratlier than encouraging and helping teachers to discover 
and develop more efficient procedures. 

Basically, modification of methodology is brought about in 
one or more of tliree ways: (1) the adoption of a proposed 
method assumed to be desirable because it has worked well 
in another situation; (2) the adaptation of tlie metliod of an- 
ollier to the conditions of one’s own situation; and (3) the 
development of a new metliod or approach based on an 
hypotliesis concerning its possible value. Perhaps it is need- 
less to state tliat the first of these means is fraught \Wth con- 
siderable danger unless the two situations are highly com- 
parable in nature. The tliird approach, of course, is usually 
indicative of considerable professional insight and maturity. 
From a supervisory standpoint, it seems desirable to work 
with a staff in formulating a general philosophy of teacliing 
and learning, establishing sound principles to serve as a 
framework for the instructional program, and then to en- 
courage, within this framework, a high degree of individual 
initiative and creative effort on the part of teachers. This 
can be done effectively only in an atmosphere of co-operation 
and security. 

Improvement usually involves the sharing of ideas ana the 
pooling of discoveries. Education is an extremely complex 
enterprise, subject to tlie influences of many varied and vari- 
able forces. Teaching and learning, as the functional nucleus 
of the total educational process, are a0ected by numerous 
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and intricate considerations. Even though he tried valiantly, 
no one person ever could hope to accumulate a knowledge o 
all tlie beneficial ideas emanating from educational researcli 
or contained in the literature in education and other related 
fields. This obviously suggests, then, the desirability of pro- 
viding for the continuous interchange of ideas among mem- 
bers of a staff and, for that matter, among members of the 
profession at large. ^ 

Professional interaction and communication of stair meni 
bers can also contribute to educational improvement throug 
the results of the process itself. Through considering, com 
paring, or even challenging the ideas of each other, the mem 
bers of a group may provide a kind of stimulation to further 
effort as well as furnish the basis for refinement of ideas 
presented. , 

Several states and many local school systems have made 
conscious efforts to provide a definite means whereby the 
successful practices of individual teachers ml^t be shared 
with others. This has been done effectively Uirough news- 
sheets, supervisory letters, and local seminars and forums at 
which teachers, often on a rotating basis, present ideas or 
demonstrate methods which they have found to be unusu- 
ally successfuL The important consideration in such pro- 
cedures is to operate in such a manner that freedom of ex- 
pression is encouraged without allo\ving the sharing process 
to come under the tmdue domination of strong-willed or 
fanatically inclined members of the group. 

Improvement usually involves all factors of a teaching- 
learning situation. Many components of the education^ 
process are interrelated. In fact, this relationship is such 
that it is almost impossible to change one of the primary 
facets of the teaching-learning situation without affecting 
others. For example, change in curricular emphasis almost 
invariably involves a corresponding consideration of teach- 
ing methodology, instructional materials, evaluative pro- 
cedures, and promotional policies. While it often may be 
wise to isolate some area of the curriculum, or some aspect 
of the school program, for the purpose of intensive study and 
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analysis, it should be recognized, even tlien, that resulting 
improvement must come as an outcome of the successful 
intesration of better specific procedures into die total pro- 
gram of the school on a well-co-ordinated basis. One of the 
most reliable evidences of effective group effort in a school is 
the extent to which a sound philosoph)' of education is con- 
sistently reSected in the various aspects of the school pro- 
cedure and among the teachers who constitute the staff. 

Improvement vsuall^ proceeds through logical stages. 
Few individual or professional goals are achieved as a result 
of a single, isolated effort. Most wortliy objectives require 
some type of prolonged, sequential activity. Improved 
speech patterns are not achieved overnight. Social under- 
standing and sldlls come after years of careful nurture and 
development Proficiency in reading or mathematics never 
can be accomplished otlier tlian tlirough a sustained effort 
involving graduated stages of growth and learning. Simi- 
larly, professional improvement does not result from attempts 
to move from a slate of little or no proficiency to tliat of ideal 
educational practice In one concentrated step. As in other 
areas of human effort, impror'cment must proceed tlirough 
developmental stages each of wliich is built somewhat upon 
the preceding one. This has many implications, of course. 


for supervisory practice. 

Improvement may be expressed h both immediate and 
long-range outcomes. Organized improvement programs 
such as Sjose related to curriculum study and rerision usu- 
ally emerge from some recognized and relatively expedient 
need and are usually carried out in the hope of definite, 
foreseeable results. One of the things, however, whidi 
makes it extremely difficult to ascribe XTiIue to educational 
activities is our general inability to evaluate in terms of In- 
tangible and long-range objecUves and outcomes, mile it 
is wholly desirable, therefore, to sense and work for immedi- 
afe imprOKSmcni in He amdiOms which affect teacUng and 
learning it may be fallacious to assume that the absence of 
immediate, recognizable outcomes of changed procedure 
means tliat the change in procedure is not n-ortlnviule. 
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Sometimes, considerable lapse of time is required to deter- 
mine the actual validity of an educational practice. 

Improvement is closely related to effective and continuous 
evaluation. Evaluation is the primary basis for improve- 
ment in education. Evaluation is necessary both as a means 
for giving direction to professional efforts toward impro% e- 
ment, and as a process which identifies the focal points 
around which such efforts can yield the highest professiona 
dividends in terms of improvement- Unfortunately, many or 
the systematic attempts to evaluate school programs are con- 
ceived under the pressures of expediency and executed 
chiefly on a purely periodic basis. If evaluation is to become 
an integral part of the program which a staff hopes to im- 
prove steadily and continuously, then evaluative analyses 
must be made and evaluative judgments exercised in relation 
to tlie on-going activities and outcomes of the school from 
day to day and from year to year. 

SOURCES OF GUIDANCE IN EDUCATIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT 

Improvement in education is closely related to soci^ 
change. Tlie desire for change, of course, is not commend- 
able in itself. It may be merely an expression of a restless 
spirit, or of unstable personality. On tlie otlier hand, change 
may be, and often is, the forerunner of progress. In order to 
be a basic ingredient of progress, change cannot be initiated 
on the basis of whim or impuke. It must emerge from per- 
sisting values or from the tlioughtful analysis of forces and 
developments which have a valid relationship to social prog- 
ress. At least seven such sources merit careful considera- 
tion by the educational leader as he seeks to discover justi- 
fiable bases for activities designed for educational improve- 
ment: (1) analysis of the past and tlie experiences of the 
past; (2) analysis of cultural \'alues; (3) analysis of demo- 
cratic tenets and commitments; (4) analysis of trends; (5) 
analj'sis of research; (6) adaptation of useful ideas and prac- 
tices from other fields; and (7) creative study and intelligent 
projection. 
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Analysis of the Past 

It has been stated in many %va)'s, and by many people, that 
the best single basis for predicting the future is an an,‘?l y,«f?t 
of the past. One might go a bit further and suggest that one 
of tlie important ways of working toward an improved future 
is to attempt to identify the successes and failures of the past 
and modify our behavior accordingly. This appears to be a 
principle of operation so simple and obvious that it is either 
largely overlooked or suspect. Nevertheless, experience con- 
tinues to be a good teacher if one is inclined to analyze it 
carefully and to scrutinize it for clues to desirable change. 
The analysis of human experience, when approached with 
a reasonable degree of ob/ectivit)', yields valuable dividends 
wln'cli are botl) interesb'ng and useful to all who are moti- 
vated by a concern for Imman progress. Some of the out- 
comes wliich accrue from a careful examination of ci\Tliza- 
tion form tlie basis for many philosophical concerns and 
social movements. Certainly, current practices in education 
frequently reflect the nature of the historical de\’eIopment of 
education in tlrls country, and tliroughout the world. Pri- 
marily, tliree major purposes are served by the analysis of 
past experience. They are: (I) to identify and build upon 
tlie strengtiis whicli have characterized past e-vperiences; 
(2) to identify and eliminate, as far ns possible, tlie elements 
of weakness and futih'tj’ which have characterized past ex- 
perience; and (3) to define and perpetuate the common 
tliread or core of values around which tJie bases for success- 
ful living have tended to evolve. These purposes may be 
directly applied to the field of education and to tlie profes- 
sional insight and actiidty of those charged uitli responsi- 
bility for its improvement. 

Analysis of Cultural Values 
Tlie values which have given direction to the {ounding of 
oiu- country, and its subsequent remarkable development 
into a major world power, have ^wn out of a funcbonaJ 
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merging or a motivating spirit of idealism with a sense of 
practicability and realism. Incompatible as these may seem 
philosophically, they have combined in our people in such a 
manner as to contribute to the creation of a political system 
generally consistent wth the basic tenets of democrac) , ^ o 
the sparking of the development of a vast economic and in- 
dustrial system, to tlie guarantee of religious freedom, and 
to the development of a great experiment in education for 
to a point of justifiable pride. Never-faihng reference to 6 
ideals of our way of life, and continuous attention to the e e- 
ments of our culture w^ch seem to represent the most vi 
ingredients of the good life for the most people, conti^e o 
be important foundations upon which to build an even better 
civilization. Certainly, educators cannot afford to i^ore 
these considerations in their quest for guidelines to educa- 
tional progress. 

Analysts of Democratic Tenets 

Closely related to a concern for cultural values is Ae un- 
derlying importance of certain tenets associated wth the 
democratic way of life. A system of government based oh 
principles of human rights and welfare cannot consistently 
support, or even tolerate, a system of education which 
ignores these principles. Such considerations as respect for 
the individual, and the protection of his rights as an inoi' 
vidual, are basic to the American way of life. It is essential, 
then, Aat schools reflect the recognition of this tenet both m 
the processes it employs in teaching and learning and in the 
attitudes and behavior it seeks to develop in the children 
who attend school. The same relationship exists, of course, 
witli regard to other democratic principles. These are some 
principles which give sense of direction to educational effo^* 

1. Tlie common good should ser\’e as the primary group aim. 

2. Final authority rests with the people t^ing governed. 

3. Freedom of expression is essential to the establishment of sell- 
government. 
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4. V)c conccpl of llie worth of persons is basic to democratic 

living. 

5. sjjall not be penalized for inlicrent characf eristics 

winch malrc tJicm diffcr«»t from odters. 

6. Ml rights carry corresponding responsibilities. 

These and many other concepts of the democratic process 
have gcnwinc meaning for educational procedure and for the 
continuou.s effort to improve llic curriculum of the school. 

ANALYsrs OF TriENDS 

Education has both a current and preparatory function. 
In an earlier day, much emphasis was placed on the function 
of schools in preparing learners for speciGc vocational pur- 
suits or for lUghcr units of tl»e educational ladder. In colonial 
limes, for instance, one of the main purposes of scliools was 
to help prepare the clergy. Throughout the j-cars, secondary 
schools liave given considerable attention to college prepara- 
tory ftincUons and courses, and. In a similar manner, it lias 
often been assumed that one of the primary obligations of 
the elementary school is to equip children for pursuing sec- 
ondary school curricula successfully. Admittedly, the aim of 
providing learning c.tperienccs Ufat will give reasonable as- 
surance of mcccssful achievement during future jears of 
schooling is a commendable one and should not, therefore, 
be ignored in tlic process of developing and evaluating school 
programs. Heal benefit to education, however, resulted from 
the philosophy and teachings of such educational leaders as 
John Dewey and William Kilpatn’ch who emphasized tlie im- 
portance of an educational program oriented and geared to 
current living. The program of Uic modem elementary 
school reflects the recognition and influence of this pliilw- 
ophy In its emphasis on the e.Tperience of the learner and the 
use of the community as a laboratory of learmng resour^s. 

As indicated above, tlie unquestioned value of the empha- 
sis on problems of current living as a basis for lei^g ex- 
perience docs not negate the desirability of an edumtioi^ 
program which will provide cluldren and youth wiUi ^e alti- 
tudes, understaning, and sWUs necessary for a satisfying 
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cind producUvo adulthood, difficulty aris«, of cou«e 

from our inability, in a rapidly changing 

in advance the needs of die current generation when Uiey 

reach adulthood. of 

The thoughtful educator does not ignore the pressures o 
the present, the experiences of Uie past, or dm 
die future, as far as dicy can be determined . .. 

velopments and trends which reaches out from the pas 
the present, when analyzed carefully, provides some 
predicting future needs. Some of the developments wtiicn 
have implications for education are diese: 

1. The quest of the people for freedom of action. “ 

noted in the efforts of men and nations to free them 
from the control of others. 

2. The changing pattern of family life. Employment of s 
outside the home and the shifting of the source ot suu 
things as food, clothing, and entertainment away 

home have contributed to ne\v modes of living. , 

3. Great technological advancements. The invention of , 

means for more convenient and efficient living hw aSect 
the lives of people immeasurably. The advent of autom ^ 
tion promises to have even greater influences on modes o 
worl^g and living in the future. ^ . 

4. The mobility of the population. People are moving a o 
as never before and it is expected that this trend vdli ac^ 
celerate with the coming years. Improved means of 

are having remarkable effects on the living habits of 
typical family. , 

5. A shortening work week- Trends indicate that the wor 

week of the majority of workers in this country will be stea 
ily reduced in length. This means additional time for inde 
pendent activity of some type. , c 

6. A changing social structure. The range in the standard o 
living has been generally reduced in recent years and tn« 
is evidence to indicate that this trend will continue, 
skilled workers, in the main, are being paid more and are 
enjoying more of the benefits of social and cultural opp^' 
tunities previously reserved for persons with higher socio- 
economic status. 

7. The do-it-yourself trend. The popularity of the do-it-your- 
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self Idea has brought new interests and developments to the 
pattern of family life. Servico previously performed by vo- 
cational specialists are being done by members of the fam- 
ily, many times on a semi-hobby basis. 

8. The development of world-wide mass communication. New 
opportunities and new problems have been created by the 
widespread development of new forms of mass communica- 
tion. Tiiere is strong reason to believe that the startling 
achievements in tlie use of televisimi, radar, and many other 
forms of communication, are mere indications of more re- 
marJcable developments in the future. 

9. The espansion of frontiers. Early men spent their lives 
within the bounds of a relatively small geographical area, 
but the search for better living conditions and the intellec- 
tual curiosity of mankind have promoted a continuous ex- 
tension of frontiers. After exploring the mysteries of lands 
beyond the waters, it was quite natural for man to turn his 
attention to the air and, ultimately, to interplanetary space. 
Further dramatio progress in tliis area seems certain, 

10. The search for etliical and social bases for human under- 
standing and interaction. As barriers separatiDg peoples of 
tlie world have been reduced through intemalioDal travel 
and interaction, the necessity for discovering ways of living 
togetlier profitably and peacefully lias been accentuated. 
While the political and military aspects of international re- 
lationships receive relatively greater publicity and attention, 
it must be recognized that the problem of interoab'onal re- 
lations is one which depends JieaviJy on Uie attitudes, 
lives, and resources of people. As sued), it has many impH- 
cations for education. 


Educationai, Reseabch 

Much of the improvement in education in tire United 
Slates during the trventielh century lias been attributable 
to the residts of educational research. Though the finger of 
criUcism has been oecasionaUy pointed at educational re- 
searchers for their inability to control the numerous and 
complex variables related to edncational performance, snel. 
researchers, as a whole, have made many conerele and valu- 
able conlribuUons to the fund of professional hnowlcdge 
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needed for continuous improvement. It is true, of course, 
that learning and teaching cannot easdy be reduced to dis- 
crete elements and clear-cut steps which characterize expen- 
mentation in such fields as that of the physical sciences, u 
sufficient improvement has been made in research and s a 
tistical techniques during the last half-century, however, o 
permit competent educators to produce a considerable an 
increasing amount of valid research into various aspects o 
education. 

Educational research has led the way to improvement 
many facets of the educational program. The advent an 
development of standardized measurement early in the cen 
tury had marked ramifications for school and classroom or 
ganization and practice. The testing of mental ability, ^ 
with experimentation dealing with the learning process, Ic 
to numerous new efforts to provide for individual different®® 
in children. In some instances, the organization of the schoo 
program was modified to such an extent that they became 
known as definite plans. The Winnetka and Dalton 
among others, were examples of such departures from tradi* 
tional classroom organization. 

Research into particular school subjects has produced new 
and better methods of teaching. This has been particular!/ 
true in the field of reading, an area in which intensive rC" 
search has been carried on. Such research also has hao 
ramifications for general curriculum study and development. 
In recent years, the impetus for curriculum research has gon® 
far beyond the interest of the educational expert and is being 
reflected in action research initiated and developed at the 
local school level. 

Research data in some areas of education are more exten- 
sive tlian in others, and better methods have been discovered 
for doing research in some areas than in others. In a puhh' 
cation of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, McKim’s statements * not only analyze and 

* MarRaret G. McKlm, "Cuniculum Research In Historical "f ' , 

In Research for Currlcvlum Improvement (Washington. D.C.: National fco'i' 
cation Association of the United States. 10S7), pp. ai-33. 
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ummarize the focal points of research to date, but also indi- 
:atc areas of need for future research leading to improve- 
nent. According to her: 


1. We have de%eloped more effective researeh techniques for study- 
ing social and economic trends than we have research techniques 
for the derivation and validation of values. ^ 

I. ^Ve have clearer onal>-ses of the sodal and economic trends m our 
society Uian we have of our value systems. 

3. We have more onal>-ses of aspects of our soaety from 
disciplines than we have interdisaphnary studies exploring me 
implications of such findings for human living. 

4 . ^Ve know more about trends In our socie^ f an 
implications of those trends In terms of chfldren and youth grow 

5. W^o K .or <epj..e «pec» 

Uian we do about the interrelationships among these aspects ot 
development in the growing organism. . , , 

the Intstrelalloiuhips nmonS " e J. .boat day-to- 

8 . Wo tarow more .lout Icnroro' »'««««*“ 'r,”° ^ 

tlay problems o. liviris they ru-e IW to u,a„ ^ 

9. \vl Losv .poro .boot general P^J 1 ^ 0 ^ “ge o. 
do about tho developmental teks which each new stag 

turity brings. a eJassroom or school for 

[0. We know more about ho%v to should be 

effective learning than we do about how to dcc.de wna 

taught. skills such as reading and 

II. We know more about how to ^ than we do about how 

handvvTiting. and about hovv to teach facts, man 

to develop concepts or attitud«. .,,*pome of a child's work 
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15. We know more about achieving effective interpersonal relations 
in the classroom than we do about achieving effective interper- 
sonal relations in the faculty of a whole school system. 

Adaptation of Findings in Other Fields 
Educators can gain some of their sense of direction for 
educational improvement from areas and concerns outside 
the field of education proper. Continuous discovery of new 
insights into old problems, as well as the appearance of new 
concerns, lends impetus to educational effort Virtually a 
areas of human experience might be included in a compre- 
hensive listing of emerging concerns wliich have implications 
for education. Perhaps it is sufficient here, however, to dis- 
cuss briefly a few illustrative examples of such concerns. 

One of the persisting problems of mankind is that o 
human relations. Much of the distress and misery of the 
world has arisen out of conflicts of some type among huinan 
beings. This has been a problem which has had implica- 
tions for family and community life, industrial productivity* 
and international relationships, as well as many other situ- 
ations which involve human interaction. In recent yeaR» 
considerable attention has been given to the study of condi- 
tions which promote, or deter, favorable human relations. 
An investigation into these findings, such as those emanating 
from the field of personnel work and guidance, will reveal 
rather concrete implications for education and the educa- 
tional program. 

Tlie field of psychology has yielded much valuable in- 
formation which can be applied to educational practice. For 
example, studies into human motivation provide very definite 
considerations for the curriculum and its organization. 
Studies of mental health also provide implications for facets 
of school practice such as teacher-pupil relationships, cur- 
riculum adjustment, marks and marking, and pupil control 
and regulation. The relationship of physical and emotional 
well-being to intellectual performance is anotlier area of dis- 
covery of concern to thoughtful educators. 

Many educational benefits may be derived from socio- 
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logical studies and literature. Such matters as population 
trends, shifting social structures, changing family patterns, 
increase in juvenile delinquency, and factors of social con- 
flict all have some relationship to the nature and directions 
which should characterize educational programs. 

A problem of considerable concern to educators and lay- 
men alike is that of the conservation of resources. The 
preservaUon of our productive soil from the ravages of wmd 
and water has become a national problem. Many of our 
forests and mineral deposits are threatened wth serious de- 
pletion if present trends continue. Obviously, tins problem 
is one of education, and must be recognized by educators 
who shape programs of tlie future. 


Creative Endeavors 
In the final analysis, the designing of 
is largely a philosophic S in 

conrsl tLt scientific processes are 

the educational process, yet the quahty of the cwncuium, 
and the success of its 

“Educational change, - >™StSArnKe 
taster nor bring greater justify, 

and depth of 8?' hi been a 

The inertia of educators , l„ examine ideM, 

deterrent to improvement. , Pagination, and the 

the encouragement of pro tangible experience, bear 

ability to relate ement. Tliough there arc 

a genuine relationship to ^ designing 

Jny sources of can over replace the 

effective programs of educatton. 
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need for administrators, supervisors, teachers, and citizens 
to think and work creatively together. 

SUPERVISORY AVENUES TO EDUCATIONAL 
IMPRO\'EMENT 

The preceding sections of this chapter have been devoted 
to some of the basic principles and considerations under y 
ing educational improvement. Since the primary function 
of modem supervision is tliat of creating conditions an 
stimulating efforts that contribute to more effective teaching 
and learning, it seems suitable to list and briefly discuss some 
of tie more specific functional approaches to imprr^em^n 
through supervision. In later chapters, tlie more deta e 
means of implementing some of these supervisory aims wiu 
be presented. . 

From the many possible avenues to improvement or tn 
teaching-learning situation through supervisory activity, the 
following seem to have unusual professional promise: 

1. Improving the climate of the school 

2. Clarifying the goals of the mstructional program 

3. Improving the tools of instruction 

4. Improving the morale of teachers and learners 

5. Broadening the educational horizons of the staff 

6. Facilitating easy communication 

7. Encouraging co-operative effort 

8. Encouraging educational experimentation 

9. Recognizing increments of improvement 

10. Utilizing partial improvements as springboards to greater 
progress 

11. Translating sound theories of learning into practice 

12. Encouragmg an attitude of continuous ev'aluation. 

Improving tiie Educational Climate 
The atmosphere surrounding the teaching-learning siW- 
ation can be affected in many different ways. A favorable 
working climate requires careful attention to all aspects ol 
the educational environment. Its quality is determined by 
physical factors, social considerations, and factors related to 
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emoUonal stability, as weU as by the school philosophy and 
the nature of the curriculum. Specifically, the educatjonal 
climate may be improved tlurough attention to such matters 
as: 

1. Proper heating, lighting, and ventflation v., 

2. SidUbilily and flexibility of seating arranpmmls 

3. Sufficient and suitable space for the varied types of achvity 
involved in the modem educational pro^m 

4. Squacy of instrueUonal materials and matenals for inde- 
dependent use by children , u-i i™ 

5 Provisions for llie health and safety of ehilta 

6 Kpm^t <■' o' self-drrectron on the 

V. it^SldTusmr^^e needs and abiliUes of dre chll- 
8 dlXmenfct attitudes of security on the part of.stalf 

9. rd“Lol plant and facilities. Including play faClide, 
and lunchroom. 

Olaiufying TiiE Goals 

Purposrftd activity is f ^ “™ETort whid.r^Scd 
ductive than “SitanLg of wcU-Sned 

by the 'L exprcted to yield belter results 

aims, quite naturall) can be ^ ],,,man energy. This w 

with relatively less rducation The school pro- 

One of the *™"*.°'4!;fT„,bting nu^ls and teachers, 
guide teaching and learning eflort. 

larraoviNti THE Tools .elaUonship of 

Teaching insists can be greatly fa- 

teaclier and learner, li 
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cUitated by expanding and refining the resomces of the 
teacher. The teacher s effectiveness, and indirectly Uie poss 
bilities for learning, can be improved by such pracUce as: 

1. Providing for participation of teachers in the selection of 

teaching materials j 

2. Making administrative arrangements for easy distribuu 


sharing of materials . omn'n- 

3. Providing for easy access to, and use of, audio-visual q P 
ment 

4. Encouraging the use of suitable community resomces 

5. Providing for in-service opportunities for professional ^o\ 

6. Providing assistance in the development of teacher -made m 

7. Making adequate provision for reference and library 

8. Developing the means for sharing ideas and methods 
teachers. 


Anything tlie supervisor can do to improve the medio • 
ology of the teacher or to provide tlie media for sound m 
struction is a vital part of his supervisory function. 


Improving the Morale 

Human beings appear to act as much on the basis of emc* 
tions as in terms of intellect. The spirit in which a person 
attacks bis work and responsibilities largely determines tli 
results of his activity. Morale is quite closely related to pr^^ 
ductivity in many -areas of human experience. Measures 
which result in a high degree of morale on die part of teacn- 
ers and learners often contribute to corresponding improve- 
ment in the outcomes of teaching and learning activities- 
Some of the basic conditions for optimum professional rela- 
tionships in the school are described elsewhere in this boo 
Briefly stated, the following represent some of the considera- 
tions which are essential to morale: 

1. Recognition for work well done 

2. Credit for ideas adopted and used by others 

3. Avoidance of favoritism or unwarranted concessions 

4. Definition of responsibility for work to be done 
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5. Ai’oidance of severe or un|ust criticism 

6. Favorable working and living conditions. 

BnOADENTNG TIIE HORIZONS 

Pro/essional leadership and In-service processes which 
help push back the horizons of educational vision often give 
needed impetus to study programs in such areas as cur- 
riculum improvement. Helping teachers acliieve a more 
comprehensive view of the broader implications of the school 
program, the findings of current research, the implications of 
economic and social developments of this age, and of pos- 
sible refinement in teaching procedures, is one of the chal- 
lenging tasks of llie supervisor. In the midst of a world 
replete with possibilities for personal growth and profes- 
sional development, many opportunities for needed broad- 
ening of educational perspective present themselves. The 
alert supervisor will seek ways to oeate both an awareness 
of and an interest in such opportunities which confront 
teachers. 

FAClUTArCNC CosfMUNICATION 

Professional interaction requires effective communication. 
Easy communication is essential to the success of teaching 
and supervision. Tlie group process is almost vvliolly de- 
pendent on eSecUve communication for any positive results 
which it may produce. Obviously, administrative practices 
involving oral and written communications among scliool 
personnel have their effect on the facility with wliich the 
school program is operated. However, the problem of com- 
mimicatioQ goes a bit further in its ramifications. It ako 
involves the establishment of common areas of imderstand- 
ing and of interest as a basis for the interchange of ideas 
among members of tlie school staff. This has implications 
/ctr the pJuJosaphy of the scJiooI and for the opportunities 
provided within the school for group discussion and consid- 
eration of issues and problems which arise. 

Facility in cotnmunicab’on is essential at the classroom 
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level and in all tlie processes of professional interaction usu- 
ally associated wth the group approach to program improve- 
ment The techniques of supervision should employ, uh^, 
and encourage forms of communication which are positive, 
clear, and effective. 

Encoubaging Co-operative Effort 

The various components of the educational program are 
so interrelated that improvement usually involves much inore 
than individual efforts. Means must be devised for 
live group atteck on problems of general concern. 
are many ways in which cooperative effort will yield frui 
ful results. Some of them are noted here: 

1. The planning and organization for curriculum study 

2. The planning and organization of study groups of parents an 
teachers 

3. The planning and organization of faculty meetings 

4. The interpretation and use of test results in the school 

5. The establishment and operation of special interest groups 

6. The planning for new or remodeled school facilities 

7. The planning of special school-community events. 

Both the democratic philosophy and the scientific attitude 
are closely affiliated with the willingness to seek ne^v aud 
more effective solutions to problems through group 
At the local school level, improvement is usually preceded 
and accompanied by professional attitudes which encourage 
experimental activity. The climate of the modem elemei^ 
tary school is such that teachers and learners are stimulated 
to find answers to problems through the discovery method. 
While children should be protected from hazardous experi- 
mentation based on the impulse of an ill-informed or super- 
ficial teacher, children actually profit from school progran^ 
in situations where sound and continuous experimentation 
occurring. This is to suggest that the spirit of experimenta- 
tion and creative teaching often are found in the same per- 
son. 

One of the ways in which a supervisor can render profes* 
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sional service is by providing the means whereby individual 
and group research may be focilitated and the results of it 
shared among teachers of a school system, or even among 
members of tlie profession as a whole. 

ReCOCNIZINC Gno^Vni iNCREAfENTS 

As IS true of other areas of human experience, perfection 
will never be acliieved in education. It is hoped that the 
educational profession will be dedicated to improvement 
wherever such improvement can be achieved. Refinement 
of a great social enterprise such as education, however, is a 
deliberate and slow process, subject to such deterrents as 
the force of tradition, human apathy, and lack of needed 
support. It is too much to expect, therefore, that dramatic 
improvement should always suddenly result from profes* 
slonal leadership acdvities, however sound tliey may be. It 
Is more realistic to assume that improvement comes in 
reasonably small increments and from varying types of ac- 
tivities such as legislative advancements, research findings, 
or professional leadership in operation at the local level or 
witiu'n the profession. 

Little is accomplished from the recogm'tion of growth 
increments unless it is follo\ved by subsequent efforts to 
capitalize further on Uie pathways to progress it has opened. 
If teachers can be brought to see the actual results of apply- 
ing new findings to a classroom situation, they can be en- 
couraged to partidpale in further efforts to improve the 
school program. 

Tuanslatinc Pkenocples into pBACnCE 
One of the cliief deterrents to educational progress is tJj© 
inability of many administrators, supervisors, and tead^ers 
to sense the relationship between a dieoretical principle and 
a course of action which it implies. Tluxiugh group discus- 
sion, demonstration, and co-operative participation in cur- 
riculum study, much progress can he made in developing an 
understanding of tliis important uitetrelationship. Tlie cause 
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of improvement is ser\'ed when educators possess the ahili^ 
to translate sound principles into appropriate action an 
can vie\v and justify their professional actions in terms or ac- 
cepted educational principles. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GAINING A FURTHER 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE IMPROVEMENT 
FUNCTION OF SUPERVISION 

1. Confer \vith a person engaged in personnel work in industry 
to try to determine some of the means used to increase pro- 
duction in industry. . . 

2- Consult appropriate sections of various issues of Educalio^ 
Leadership, the publication of the Association for SupervisiOT 
and Curric^um Development, to gain ideas concerning the 
nature of curriculum research being carried on at local an 
state levels. . , 

3. Become acquainted with the research resources of the Uniteo 
States Office of Education and the National Education 
dation. Also the resources of your state department of pub* 
lie instruction and your state teachers association. 

4. Consult informed persons about important research studies 
being conducted at nearby colleges or imiversities. 

5. Ixxate a school system which has been noted for cuiricuIuiD 
development Find out how they organize the stall and com- 
munity for such studies. 
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Chapter S 


Working Together 
to Formulate Goals 


The American people have always expected a great deal 
from their schools. Tlie nature of Uiese expectations has 
been modified somewhat from time to time but, ia general, a 
strong faitli in education has permeated the lives of our 
people tliroughout (he hisfory of this country. The hopes 
and aspirations of people for themselves and their cluldien 
have been linked closely with the processes of education and 
the thread of freedom has been recognized as being inter* 
twined witli literacy and understanding. 

Actually, there was evidence of great faith in the po^ver 
of education long before the existence of a highly developed 
Western culture wth organized educational systems. Part 
of the admonition of the old Hebraic law was to “train up a 
child in tlm way he should go and when he is old, he will not 
depart from it.” Later, statements concemiag tlie impor- 
tance and nature of education were issued, some of them by 
persons of considerable distinction such as the Italian 
scholar, Vergerius, the English poet, Milton, and the educa- 
tional scholar and theorist, John Locke. Still later, during 
the nineteentli century, Herbert Spencer, who as a scientist 
was quite interested in the evolutionary theories advanced 
by Darwin, proposed a list of the main functions of educa- 
tion which he felt should place emphasis on self-preservation, 
rearing offspring, social and political relations, and proper 
use of leisure time. 


291 
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Education was foremost in llie minds of early Amenran 
leaders as a vital means for guaranteeing the success ot tne 
American experiment in self-government. Benjamin Fra^- 
lin. during the middle part of the eighteenth century whf® 
he was attempting to establish an academy in Philadelpnia, 
expressed liis views on what he believed to be the 
of the school. In essence, be endorsed the desirabihty ot 
teaching “everything useful and cvcrytliing omt^enta . 
Since, in his opinion, this was impossible, he considered i 
the taslc of the school to teach those things whicli were mo 
useful and most ornamental. Some years later, * 

ferson introduced into the Legislature of Virginia a bill 
viding for a state supported educational system. In making 
his proposal, he reiterated ratlier forcibly his faith in educa 
tion as the basic means of promoting responsible freedom 
and of protecting the people from tyraimy, , 

The process of formulating the functions of education » 
one which has been going on for centuries and, of course, » 
still commanding the attention of people throughout tn® 
civilized world. Determining the aims of education is ^ 
task that can never be completed with finality since the inm- 
vidual and cultural needs of mankind are related to tne 
period in which he lives. This process of continuous ex- 
amination of educational aims, however, is one of the things 
which has kept the element of dynamism in the public schools 
of America. Such a continuous analysis of the functions or 
education is wholly consistent with the philosophy of ke^' 
ing our social processes close to the needs of our people- 
This flexibility of purpose also helps to prevent cultural 
smugness and professional stagnation. , 

In our contemporary society, certain difficulties are 
when attempts are made to formulate educational aims whicn 
reflect with fidelity the collective will of the people. lu ^ 
system of living which emphasizes the necessity for protect- 
ing the voice of the individual, some difficulty is to be 
pected when one faces the task of setting up generalized 
aims which will be acceptable to all. The cMef complica- 
tions in connection with the formulation of objectives usu- 
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ally arise because pubic expectations for education are 
sometimes: 

1. Inconsistent ^vith each other. For example, segments of the 
public may feel that we should educate children in such a 
way that they are equipped to participate in a free society, 
hut may insist that schools insist on unquestioning obedi- 
ence in the training of diildren. 

2. Subject to impulse and expeiency to a degree inconsistent 
^vith the long-range values which have been ascribed to edu- 
cation. Sudden changes in international relationships or dra- 
matic technological achievements, which should always be 
considered, of course, often spark a public insistence on un- 
proved redirections for education. 

3. Not reflecting a sensitivity to rapid change in the nature and 
demands of contemporary society. 

4. Almost all-inclusive to the point of making it virtually impos- 
sible for schools to achieve well all the aims assigned to them. 

5. Conflicting with other basic tenets of systems of living and 
governing ourselves. For example, some of our citizenry 
would have the schools attempt to teach moral and spiritual 
values in a manner that would jeopardize tire perpetuation 
of the concept of separation of church and state. 

6. Disputed as to their significance and value. This disagree- 
ment is found among laymen and, for that matter, among 
professional educators and leaders. 

In spite of complications sudi as those indicated above, 
remarkable success has rewarded the efforts of tlie American 
people to shape a system of public education wliich promotes 
the general welfare xvithout losing sight of tiie development 
of the individual. In general, while the aims of education 
have been modified from time to time, there always has been 
a workable consensus regarding the major functions of the 
schooL 

Several types of considerations seem essential to any seri- 
ous study of educational goals. Though it is not tlie major 
purpose of this book to treat this matter eiliaustively, some 
of tire more pertinent aspects of fonnulating and interpreting 
educational goals are included in the following secUons of 
this chapter. Specifically, attention is given to: (1) some 
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basic principles related to educational goals; (2) placing 
and allocation of responsibilil>' for determining the goak ot 
education; (3) tlie levels of educational goals as they anec 
educational practice; (4) some sociological and psycho- 
logical considerations to guide efforts to establish eduction 
goals; and (5) the supervisor's role in the formulation an 
interpretation of educational goals. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES RELATED TO 
EDUCATIONAL GOALS 

The formulation of educational objectives is an extremely 
complex process. It involves attention to broad, philosophic 
considerations and, at the same time, must take into acce^ 
tire technical and scientific aspects of learning and teaching 
Educational goals represent the center of concern around 
which the avUI of the people and the professional understanu- 
ing and skills of the educator must operate. It seems 
able here to discuss briefly a few principles wbicb underly 
the thoughtful formulation of educational objectives. 

Coch give direction to effort. It has been pointed out 
many times before that, to be wholly productive, effort should 
be meaningful and purposeful. Unless an individual or 
group senses clearly the goals which are to be accomplished, 
a high proportion of wasteful activity is almost inevitable. 
Thus, a clear recognition and understanding of education^ 
goals is one means of lending some assurance of efficiency m 
tlie translation of a philosophy of education into leamiuS 
activities. 

Meaningful aims also lend some protection against the al- 
most persistent temptation to de\'elop many of the tangenh 
but possibly less significant, possibilities for learning. I^ 
mi^t be wonderful, if it were possible, to suggest that chil- 
dren explore aU the multitude of possibilities for learning 
wbicb the world affords. However, such an approach to 
education would be extremely unrealistic in view of the 
limitless boundaries of such possibilities. It becomes the 
function of educational goals, therefore, to focus attention 
on the essential values, imderstanding, and skills needed to 
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live happily and productively in our age. This requires the 
application of the highest quality of corporate judgment tiiat 
can be obtained. 

Cools give impetus to efforts Aims are always related to 
hopes and aspirations. JEducaf/onal goals basically are state- 
ments of hoped-for outcomes or attainments. It has been 
demonstrated in many areas of human effort that the spirit 
of enthusiasm is kindled and energies often great])’ en- 
hanced by the visualization of a worllnvliile and important 
goal. The motivating effect of hope on performance can 
often be readily seen in the lives of cliildren as tliey look 
forward to important, happy events. Often tlieir energies 
are redoubled in the effort to attain an accomplishment 
which is truly important to lliem. Similarly, adults perform 
better when they are conscious of meaningful aims to be 
achieved. If success, or partial success, as it is claimed, is a 
powerful motivating force, tlien tliere must be standards 
established against which success may be measured. Edu- 
cational goals can serve the purpose of determining when 
success has been achieved. 

Goals should be co-operativehj conceived and formulated. 
Educational goals are not the prerogative of any particular 
segment of the American people. Obviously, Uie nature and 
quality of the educational program Is a matter of appropriate 
concern at the national, state, and local levels. In a similar 
manner, the determination of the proper functions of educa- 
tion in American democracy is a proper concern of botli lay 
and professional groups. This being the case, the formula- 
tion of educational purposes solely through armchair activi- 
ties of so-called experts is not quite consistent witli our 
definib'on of the role of education, or of its relationship to 
ottr way of life. Aims are most valid when they can be 
w'sely sifted from tlie most intelligent deliberations of all 
who have a rightful stafes in tlie educational process. Tljis 
does not negate, of course, the role of professional leader- 
ship in guiding and co-ordinating such deliberations. 

The estahlishment of goals implies and requires a philos- 
ophij. Goals represent conunitments to action based on tiie 
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assumption of the importance of certain \'alues held for 
individuals and humanity as a whole. In the process o 
applying reasoned judgments to various components ot nu- 
man experience and welfare, a scale of human values ten 
to emerge. This process of malang intelligent value jud^ 
ments represents the primary role of the philosophic metno 
as it is applied to education. Educational goals, then, 
derived from a consideration of relative values. In ® 

values which receive emphasis both determine and 
the nature of the philosophy of education, and of life, whic 
is being activated and given expression through the piograin 
of the schooL In general, it may be safely said that there ^ 
always a relationship between the philosophy of m in 
vidual or group and the goals which are considered to ® 
important. i ^ r 

Goals ofcr guidance to education at many levels of 
ticity. The effect of a -widespread system of public 
tion is felt in many directions and at many levels. 
an indiridual or agency escapes its impact. Many of 
established goals of education are so universal in their de- 
sirability that they may reflect national, or even world-Wd®» 
concern. Even national security, particularly in times o 
international tension of conflict, is closely linked to educa- 
tional considerations. 

In addition to the more universal goals of education, many 
educational aims arise out of the community orientation o 
the school and in recognition of special or uni que functio^ 
of a particular school or school system. Even more specihc 
objectives need to be established and understood by teachers 
and pupils at the classroom level. 

In summary, though many goals of universal value exiA 
it may he necessary to modify and adapt educational aims lU 
terms of geograpliical and <^tural differences and in rela- 
tion to specific functions of each vertical unit of our educa- 
tional system. 

Goals should be ethically based. The conception of the 
American sy-stem of government was affected materially by 
moral and religious influences and was based essentially on 
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man s humanity to man. The development of the American 
way of life has rested lieavily on the assumption that indi- 
vidual freedom carries with it the obligaUon to respect the 
rights of others. This is basicaUy a moral consideration in- 
volving ideals expressed through a system of human etliies. 

TJie core of ethics which sustains the democratic process 
can be discovered in many facets of life. The principle 
which asserts tliat a person is considered to be innocent until 
he is proved to be guilt)* has been one of the sturdy bulwarks 
of protection in matters of human rights. Tire assumption 
tliat a child should not be deprived of tlie benefits of an edu- 
cation because of the economic or social status of his parents 
is primarily an expression of tl»e ideal of justice. Since sucli 
concepts form the very heart of the democratic way, they 
cannot well be ignored in the process of determining the 
guiding goals of public education. 

Goals should he culturally based. It is the proper busi- 
ness of education to assist each generation in its efforts to 
identify and perpetuate significant elements of its cultural 
heritage. This demands attention to the longitudinal de- 
velopments of history and to the horizontal forces of the 
current society. Cultural sensitivity not only involves a 
reverence for our great traditions but a respect for and un- 
derstanding of environmental influences which tend to enrich 
our lives. Such sensitivity is not a quality inherently pos- 
sessed by a people; it must be developed. Certainly, this is 
a consideration wliich should not escape attention when edu- 
cational goals are established. 

Goofs should be funciiorudhj based. In the discussion of 
preceding principles considerable emphasis has been placed 
on the importance of ethical and cultural considerations in 
relation to the shaping of the aims and structures of public 
education. It is not implied by this emphasis, however, that 
the pragmaUc view has no place in tlie fonnulation of educa- 
tional objectives. Ratlier, Uie necessity for gearing educa- 
tional aims and learning experiences to the immediate de- 
mands of everyday living is vital. The co-eiistcnce of 
elements of idealism and functionalism is neither undesir- 
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able nor impossible in tlie modem school program. The 
diiBculty comes in visualizing and developing a well-inte- 
grated array of learning experiences which yield outcomes 
which have both functional usefulness and enduring value. 
Certainly, any thoughtfully conceived set of educadonal 
goals must be oriented to the nature and demands of^ the 
surrounding environment and needs of the current society. 

Goals should be subject to modification. For centuries, 
the accepted functions of education have undergone change 
in terms of the nature of the society which has characterized 
different periods of history. This modification, though 
gradual, has continued to the present day and undoubtedly 
will continue in the future. Very few, if any, of the aims or 
education can be considered absolute, although some may 
have a highly sustaining value. Actually, educational goals, 
or practices, cannot be considered good or bad simply be- 
cause they are old or new; their merit must be appraised m 
terms of their contributions to the welfare of mankind and 
to the creation of a better world. In the modification or 


goals, of course, care should be esercised to insure that pro- 
fessional whim or educational fad is not permitted to replace 
intelligent deliberation as the basis for change. 

Goals must be recognized and understood to be useful. 
Perhaps one of the greatest deterrents to improvement to 
the field of education has been the lack of ability, or incltoa- 
tion, to go beyond the level of merely giving lip-service to 
modem principles of teaching and learning. The same may 
be said concerning the acceptance of many of the purposes 
of modem education. Both lajmen and educators some- 
times subscribe to verbal statements of objectives apparently 
wthout being aware of their implications for educational 
practice. If educational goals are to be useful, educational 
practitioners must sense their meaning to the extent of be- 
ing able to visualize their implications for teaching and 
learning. It is equally important for parents and la>men to 
understand the nature and e.xtent of support which the 
implementation of accepted goals requires. 
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Goals are essential to the process of evaluation. Some of 
the ramifications of tliis principle were discussed in Chap- 
ter 6. It would be diffic^t to einpliasi 2 e too greatly, how- 
ever, the importance of the relationship of purpose to the 
process of evaluation. Outcomes can be measured and ad- 
judged only in terms of purposes to be achieved. Witliout 
tlie presence of educational aims, how can either the quality 
or pertinence or increments of growth be appraised? A com- 
parison of actual attairunents with expected attainments is 
always basic to the determination of individual growtli and 
to the appraisal of the general effecliv’eness of the instruc- 
tional program of tlie school. 

ft is a function of supervision to assist in formulating and 
clarifying educational goals. The primary task of super- 
vision is that of impro\'ing irrstruction. This is accomplished 
tlirough professional leadership activities whicli improve the 
process of teaching and die quality of learning. Ordinarily, 
the role of the supervisor is linked closely ^vith teaching 
techniques and materials. Admittedly, tliese comprise an 
important part of tlic supervisor's responsibility. It should 
not be o\'erlookcd, however, that the appropriateness and 
effectiveness of teaching techniques is determined largely 
by tlie nature of the educational purpose to be served. 
Therefore, one of tlie approaches to improved teaching is 
that of helping teachers understand more clearly the im- 
portance and nature of educational objectives as tliey arc 
related to tlie processes which arc planned in the classroom. 

RESPONSIBiLITy FOR THE 
FORMULATION OF PURPOSES 

In the democratic I'alue system, the interdependence of 
the individual and society is basic. The common welfare is 
always dependent upon the well-being of individuals and, 
conversely, individuals invariably are affected by the society 
of which tfiey are a part. Society has established and de- 
veloped a s>’stcm of education to promote the achievement 
of ends considered to be esscnUol to llic self-realiralion of 
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individuals and to the sustenance and improvement of society 

In the process of developing an educational syfl®™ 
cated to the task of educating all American chudren a 
youth, two major controls have evolved. First^ the 
live control of the schools has been placed and kept in 
hands of laymen. This is consistent with the concep 
schools as instruments created and perpetuated by the peop 
to serve the needs of individuals and society. Second, 
of the evolution of an effective system of public educa 
has emerged the need for professional leaders and pr 
titioners skilled in tlie technical processes of education, 
view of these two regulating influences, it is only na^ ^ 
that a prevailing question should be tliat of determine 
where the responsibility lies for defining and proposmg 
purposes which should be served through .Lg 

consider this question, it is necessary to examine some or 
positions taken wth reference to the relationship oi 
schools to social change. 

Role of the School 

The question of the role of the school in relation to 
change is one which has prevailed throughout the h^toty ^ 
American education. Concepts of this relationship na 
varied, from time to time, in terms of tlie social and econo 
conditions of the period. It seems possible to delineate 
least four possible positions which may be espoused conce 
ing the role of the school in social change. 

1. The business of the school is to perpetuate a prevailing 
ture and an existing state of affairs to the extent of acW X 
opposing social change. Obviously, tin's point of view is ^ 
consistent wth the democratic ideil of judging 

terms of human welfare and dignity rather than on the o 
of permanently established beliefs. j 

2. The school should operate in a purely passive manner 
shape its philosophy and design its program in terms of 
ever social change occurs. This position appears to place tn 
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school outsiJe the arena of social progress (o an extent not 
compatiWc with the concept of democracy. 

3. Tlie school should fimn'sli the active leadership in social 
change and should he the chfef agency for reshaping our so- 
ciety. Tills position appears to assume a status role of lead- 
ership for the school wlilch is inconsistent with the emphasis 
on co-operation and diversified leadership In the demoCTadc 
process. 

4. The school should strive to develcq[> in citizens, both at the 
cliildhood and adult levels, tlie skills of critical thinking and 
problem-solving necessary' for tbe intelligent promulgation of 
desirable social cliangc. This point of view seems to be more 
in keeping witli the role of education in a democracy, 

Rolc of Society 

Tlie school is the creation of society and it depends on the 
continuing interest of society for its success in contributing 
to human oHairs. Basically, as implied io tlie preceding 
paragraph, primary responsibility for the determination of 
the broad objectives of education rests with society. This 
responsibility may be assumed in some cases b>' society as a 
whole or by segments of the total society such as the com- 
munity. Supplementing this role of society in the formula- 
tion of gener^ outcomes to be sought through education is 
tlie role of the persons actually invoK'ed in the teaching- 
learning process— teachers and learners— who are concerned 
witli specific day-to-day purposes which operate witliin the 
total framework of societal objectives. 

Tlie pubh'o has a vital role to play In the process of de- 
signing the nature of our schools and in contributing to their 
successful operation. Tliere are at least three major ways in 
which the public must participate in Uie enterprise of pro- 
viding for good schools: (1) society must assume primary 
responsibility for tlie definition of the broad social goals 
^vhich give a sense of direction to schools; (2) society must 
participate actively in determining llie scope of tlie school 
curriculum; and (3) society mvst assume responsibility for 
the support, moral and financial, which is essential to the 
effective functioning of schools. 
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The active interest of society in education is also 
in the legislative process. Legislative enactments at bom 
the state and national levels have substantial effects on the 
nature and quality of education. Both the role and effective- 
ness of schools are affected by legislative action in such ma - 
ters as financial support of schools, the selection of textboo , 
and the professional preparation of teachers. 

Role of the Profession 

It would be difficult to overemphasize the importance of 
the role of the professional in educational advanceinen . 
While schools quite properly get much of their direction from 
the society of which they are a part, a great deal of tl^ 
impetus and skill for botli analy^ng and implementing ob- 
jectives is supplied by members of the educational preces- 
sion, In view of the cultural lag which has seemed 
acterize educational effort in this country, it would be 
interesting to try to estimate just how much of the eduW- 
tional progress that has been made would have been made 
without the directions furnished by educational research and 
the prodding of eager and insi^tful leaders in the profes- 
sion. 

Various contributions to educational aims and their 
achievement are made by the profession. These contribu- 
tions are the result of the efforts of individual members ot 
the profession and of the corporate role assumed by tlie pr^ 
fession as a whole. It is impossible, and perhaps unneces- 
sary, to detail the nature of each of these contributions. 
haps it is sufficient to point out a few of the major roles of the 
profession in the determination of the nature and quality ot 
the educational program. Some of the more pertinent tjTf* 
of service seem to be related to: (1) furnishing leadership 
and co-ordination in the deliberative and investigative proc- 
esses used by society to determine the adequacy of educa- 
tional aims and policies; (2) providing professional kno"'' 
how for tlie development and operation of an educatior^ 
program for the achievement of educational aims; (3) dis- 
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OTi-crjng fcitralional media suilabic and adequate for mod- 
era educational inetliodolog)'; and (4 ) providing professional 
liaison %vi(Ii such fields as psj’chology and sociology’ ivitli re- 
spect (0 fniplications of developments in these fields for tlie 
direction education needs to take. In some instances, at 
least, it appears that society looks to educational leadership 
for (fic professionaify literate expression of its own desires. 

LEVELS OP PURPOSES IN EDUCATION 

Educational aims ytiry as to level and breadth. They range 
nil the way from the broad genera! purposes of education in 
American democracy to the very specific goals toward 
wldch the efforts of teachers and learners are directed daily 
in the classroom. An Indication of the levels of educational 
aims may be gained from an enumeration of a few basic 
types of purposes found in American education. Some of 
these arc: (1) the broad general purposes of education in 
American democracy; (2) school objectives wliich describe 
the tasks a scliool or scliool system sets for iUclf; and (3) 
teacher-pupil ob/eclives. 

The program ob|ect{i-cs of the school, of covrse, may be 
classified in other For example, the aims of the school 
may bo categorized in terms of the general ob/ect/ves of the 
curriculum, subject objectives, and unit obj'ectives. The 
Ttatiirc of tJic classlTicatioa used, or the termuidiogy used, 
is not the vital consideration. More important is tiie recog- 
nition of the need for conscious puix>oses in connection with 
educational effort at all levels, and for teachers to possess a 
workable understanding of the relationship of objectives at 
all levels to each other. Perhaps it is worthwhile at this 
point to offer brief descriptions and illustrations of some of 
the t>'pes of objectives found to be useful in education. 

GE>n:nAL Aims of Educatjon 

From time to time, tlirougliout the development of public 
education in America, statements of aims liave been iormu- 
laled in tlie Jiopc of focalizing educational effort and pro- 
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cedures on significant aspects of learning. A few of these 
have commanded almost universal attention and have had a 
marked effect on educational emphasis. 

One of the most widely circulated statements of objectives 
was formulated in 1938 by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of tlm National Education Association ^ and is quoted 
here. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF SELF-BEALIZATION 

The Inquiring Mind. The educated person has an appetite for leam- 

ing- 

Speech. The educated person can speak the mother tongue clearly. 
Reading. The educated person rea^ the mother tongue efficiently. 
Writing. The educated person writes the mother tongue effectively. 
Number. The educated person solves his problems of counting and 
calculating. 

Sight and Hearing. The educated person is skilled in listening and 
observing. 

Health Knowledge. The educated person imderstands the basic facts 
concerning health and disease. 

Health Habits. The educated person protects his mvn health and that 
of his dependents. 

Public Health. The educated person works to improve the health of 
the community. 

Recreation. The educated person is paiticipant and spectator in many 
sports and other pastimes. 

Intellectual Interests. The educated person has mental resources for 
the use of leisure. 

Esthetic Interests. The educated person appreciates beauty. 
Character. The educated person gives responsible direction to bis 
own life. 

THE OBJECTIVES OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIP 

Respect for HumanlUj. The educated person puts human relation- 
ships first. 

Friendships. The educated person enjoys a rich, sfiacere, and varied 
social life. 

Cooperation. The educated person can work and play \vith others. 
Courtesy. The educated person obser\’es the amenities of social be- 
havior. 

1 The Purposes of Education In American Democracy (Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association of the United States, 1938), p. 41- 
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Appreciathn of the Home. The educated person appreciates die 
family as a social institution. 

ConsciTBtion of ihe Home. The educated person consen’es fam ily 
ideals. 

Ilomemaking. The educated person is stflled in fiomemaking. 
Democracy in the Home. The educated person maintains democratic 
famfly relationships. 

THE OBJECTIVES OF ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 

Work. The educated producer knou-s the satisfaction of good work* 
manship. 

Occupational Information. The educated producer understands the 
requirements and opportunities for various jobs. 

Oea/potiona/ Choice. The educated producer has selected his occu* 
pation. 

Occupational Efficiency. The educated producer succeeds in his 
chosen vocation. 

Occupational Adfustment. The cducal«3 producer maintains and im* 
proves his efficiency. 

Occupational Appreciation. The educated producer appreciates the 
so^l value of his work. 

Personal Eeanomlos. The educated consumer plans the economies of 
his own life. 

Consumer Judgment. The educated consumer de\'eIops standards for 
guiding his expenditures. 

Effeienaj in Buying. The educated consumer is an informed and 
skillful buyer. 

Consumer Protection. The educated consumer takes appropriate 
measures to safeguard his interests. 

THE OBJECTIVES OF CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 

Social /ustice. The educated dlfecn is sensitive to the dispariUes of 
human circumstance. 

Social Actioity. The educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfactory 
conditions. 

Socirl Vnderstanding. The educated citizen seeks to understand 
social structures and sodal processes. 

Critical ludgmcnf. The educated citizen has defenses against propa- 

Tohran^. The educated citizen repects honest differences of opmion. 
Conservation. The educated dtizeo has a regard for the nations re« 
sources. 

Social Applications of Science. The educated citizen measures scien- 
tific advance by its contribution to the general welfiire. 
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World Citizenship. The educated citizen is a cooperating member 

of the world community. 

Lflio Observance. The educated citizen respects the law. 

Economic literacy. The educated citizen is economically literate. 
Politicai Citizenship. The educated citizen accepts his civic duties. 
Devotion to Democracy. The educated citizen acts upon an un- 

SNverving loyalty to democratic ideals. 

The deliberative consideration of educational aims has 
been undertaken from time to time by groups both from 
within and from outside the profession. Occasionally, such 
groups have drawn their membership from leading citizens 
in all walks of life and have presented a valid cross-secb'onal 
view of education and its responsibilities. This type of 
group has been exemplified concretely in the White House 
Conferences. In 1930, tJie White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection formulated The Childrens 
Charter which included the following statements related to 
education: 

1. For every child spiritual and moral training to help him stand 
firm under the pressure of life. 

2. For every child understanding and the guarding of his personality 
as his most precious right 

3. For every child health protection from birth, through adolescence, 
Including periodical health examinations and, where needed, care 
of specialists and hospital treatment; regular dental examination 
and care of the teeth; protective and preventive measures against 
communicable diseases; the insuring of pure food, pure milk, and 
pure water. 

4. For every child from birth through adolescence, promotion of 
health, including health instruction and a health pro^am, whole- 
some physical and mental recreation, with teadiers and leaders 
adequately trained. 

5. For every chQd a school whidj is safe from hazards, sanitary, 
properly equipped, lighted and ventilated. For younger children 
nursery schools and kindergartens to supplement home care. 

6. For every child a community which recognizes and plans for his 
needs, protects him against physical dangers, moral hazards, and 
disease; provides him with safe and wholesome places for play 
and recreation; and makes provision for his cultural and social 
needs. 

7. For ecery child an education which, through the discovery and de- 
velopment of his individual abilities, prepares htm for life; and 
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through trainjng and vocational guidance prepares him for a liv- 
ing which will yield him the maximuin of satisfaction. 

8. For evenj child such teachmg and training as will prepare him for 
successful parenthood, homemafcujg, and the rights of citizenship: 
and, for parents, supplementary training to fit them to deal Nvisely 
with the problems of parentho^ 

9. For every child education for safety and protection agrinst acci- 
dents to which modem conditions subject him-those to whidi he 
is directly exposed and those which, through loss or maiming of 
his parents, affect him directly. 

10. For every child who is blind, deaf, crippled, or otherwise physi- 
cally handicapped, and for the child who is mentally handicapp«l, 
such measures as will early discoi'er and diagnose bis ban^cap, 
provide care and treatment, and so train him that he may become 
an asset to society rather than a liability. Expenses of these serv- 
ices should be borne publicly where they cannot be privately met 

11. For every child who is in conflict with society the right to be dealt 
with intdiigently as society's charge, not societ/s outcast; wth 
the home, the school, the church, the court, and the institution 
when needed, shaped to return him whenever possible to the 
nonnal stream of life. 

12. For every child protection against labor that stunts growth, either 
physical or mental, that limits education, that deprives ^ildren 
of the right of comradeship of play, and those of joy. 


FOB EVEHY CIUUJ THESE lUCHTS, IXEGARDLESS OF UACE, OR COLOR, 
on SITUATION tVHEREn^ flE MAY LIVE VXDEH THE PROTEOnON 
OF THE AMERICAN FIAG. 

An excellent set of recommended goals for children of ele- 
mentary school age appears in a publication of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. (See Selected References.) The major 
goals are stated as being related to: 

1. Physical Development, Health, and Body Care 

2. Individual Soa’al and Emotional Development 

3. Etltical Beha\'ior, Stanthuds, Values 

4. Social Relations 

5. Tlie Social World 

6. The Physical World (The Natural Environment) 

7. Esthetic Development 

S. Communication 

9. Quantitative Relationships. 
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These illustrate the types of general concerns which have 
emerged from tlioughtful segments of our population. Such 
concerns form a broad platform of educational commitments 
which serves as a goal for educators and a framework within 
which educational procedures should be developed. 

Objectives of the Sc3iool 
It might be assumed that the objectives of any particular 
school should he identical with the accepted general pur- 
poses of education such as those listed above. A more 
thoughtful analysis will reveal, however, that each school, 
or school system, serves a unique school population with 
some needs of a common nature and some of a particular 
kind. School-communities differ in terms of geograplucal 
location, sociological structure, cultural backgrounds, and 
educational resources. Even such factors as health condi- 
tions, bilingualism, and juvenile delinquency have strong 
implications for the philosophy and aims of the school. 
Whether stated as a philosophy of education or in the form 
of expressed goals, the aims held for education in any par- 
ticular community affect board-policy, administrative prac- 
tices, and instructional methodology. 

A survey of the expressed philosophies of good school sys- 
tems throughout the country will provide many excellent 
statements of school objectives. A typical set of aims of dus 
type was fonnulated by the Minneapolis Public Schools.® 
They are; 

1. To develop and maintain good physical and good mental 
health 

2. To achieve command of the fundamental skills and knowl- 
edges which are basic to all other learning 

3. To learn to receive and to express ideas effectively 

4. To gain an understanding of our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment and a knowledge of the history of his United States 

2 Rufus A, Putnam, Achieving the Obfectives of Education: A Guide for 
Curriculum Improvement (MlnaeapoVa, Miazt.: Minneapolis Public School^ 
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and of the part whjch the United States plays in world affairs; 
to accept the obligations of good citizenship 

5. To undeptand the scientific approach to tl)e problems of life, 
recognizing the need for conservation of human and natural 
resources and the contributions made by science to the world 
in whicii wo live 

6. To acquire salable skills in £elds of his choice which will en- 
able him to take his place in the economic world 

7. To become an intelligent consumer of material goods, cultural 
products, and services 

8. To develop avocadonal interests which are satisfying and pro- 
vide for worthy use of leisure time 

9. To develop spiritual understandings: to learn to recognize the 
ethical, esthetic, and religious values of experience and to act 
accordingly. 

In examining statements of educational objectives de- 
veloped in recent years, one discovers a trend toward ex- 
pressing aims more specifically and more in terms of desired 
beliavioral outcomes. An excellent illustration of this latter 
trend is found in the goats listed in a publication of tlte De- 
partment of Public Instruction of the Slate of Indiana.® The 
desired outcomes are; 

1. A healthy, well-developed body and habits and Imowledge 
that %vill enable lu'm to keep it so 

2. A clean wholesome mmd 

3. Strength and integrity of character 

4. Ability to get along happily with others, knowing the cour- 
tesies and rules of the game, how to cooperate, how to lead, 
and how to follow 

5. Initiative to get a job and ability to hold it 

6. Appreciation of his personal and responsibilities and 
the NviU to live up to Uiem in home, school, and community 

7. Resources within himself to care for work and leisure lime 

8. Self-propelled and sclf-directcd behavior wthin the limits 
set by society 

9. Interest in the world about him, wth knowledge to under- 
stand and appreciate it 

3 A GmJ Start in SchM], Dullrtia Ka 228 w. ed.; Indianapolis, Ind.: 
State Dept, of ^blic Instruction, 19^}- 
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10. Eagerness to continue growing and learning, and ability to 
recognize and use all available resour^s for learning 

11. Skill to do whate\'er he needs to do or willingness to achieve 
it 

12. Command of all the essential forms of commumcafa'on 

13. Understanding of what it means to be free and to be a part 
of a democratic society. 

The faculty of the University School of The Ohio State 
University formulated a go\'eming philosophy expressed ^ 
curricular emphases.'* These emphases were justified in 
terms of their relation to democratic values. The topical 
headings illustrate the basic point of view expressed in the 
statement as a whole. 

1. Developing social sensitivity 

2. Developing co-operativeness 

3. Dcx'eloping the ability and zeal to utilize the method of in- 
telligence in sohing ^ problems of buman concern 

4. De\’elopmg cieativeness 

5. Dm'eloping skills in democratic living 

6. Interpreting democracy 

7. Developing self-direction 

8. Developing communication skills and appreciations 

9. Dev'eloping skiUs in measurement and the use of quantita- 
tive sjmhols 

10. Dev’cloping skills in utilizing goods and services 

11. Promoting social adjustments 

12. Promoting health and safety 

13. Dev'eloping vocational adjustments and standards 

14. Developing adequate recreational outlets 

15. Dev'eloping standards of personal appearance and grooming. 

Teacher-Potil Objectives 

Presumably, all orgam 2 «d learning experiences are based 
on educational purpose and are intended to lead to desired 
outcomes. This remains true no matter how the curriculum 
is organized. In the subject-centered curriculum, educa- 

* Tlte PhUoiophy and Purposes of the Vnnertiiy School ( Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State Univ., 194S). 
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tional outcomes are presumed to emerge from the study of 
eacli of the subject areas of tlie curriculum; in a broad-t)-pe 
organization, such as tlie unit approach, objectives are visual* 
ized and stated in terms of the outcomes expected to result 
from experiences of the unit. Actually, a particular lesson, 
or activity, is planned on the assumption that certain educa- 
tional aims will be served dirough such an experience. 
Some statements of purpose show an awareness of the 
relationship of obj'ecUves in specific curricular areas to the 
broader aims of education. Following is such a statement 
adapted from a curriculum guide for tlie social studies which 
was formulated in 1952 for the Indianapolis Public Schools. 

Three of the major purposes of elementary education are (1) the 
acquisition of the tools and sldUs of communication and expression, 

(2) the knowledge and understanding of the development of man in 
bis natural and soda! environment tookins toward the g^o^vdl of each 
person as an individual and as a competent member of sodety, and 

(3) the participation of the child tn democratic experiences. 

The field of social studies m education contributes to the accom- 
plishment of each of the above mentioned purposes of education at the 
child’s level of understanding. To this end social studies strives to 
provide those experiences and activities that will enable each indi\1d‘ 
ual to acquire kno^vledge, understanding, and appreciation of: 

1. The interaction of man and his environment, natural and social 

(geostophy) , . 

2. The development of our political, social, and cultural heritage 
(history) 

3. The moral and spiritual values necessary for improving human 
worth (ethics) 

4. The rights, opim'ons, and contributions of all regardless of race, 
nationrdity, creed, or socio-economic status (sociology) 

5. The structure of our society and our relationship to it (govem- 
jnent) 

6. The responsibilities of a competent citizen in a democracy 
(citizenship) 

7. Ixjgical reasoning and evaloatitm as an accepted process in prob- 
lem solving (critical thinJang). 

Education provides the factual information and experiences that will 
lead the child to participate in fus wrid and accept on ever iiKTc^ing 
responsibility for bettering himself and the society in which he Iivvs. 
Thus the social studies begins wlh the knmviedge and experiences of 
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the child and his relationships \vidi the people and community about 
l»Tm and continuously expands until his participation interacts wth so- 
det>' and its institutions in the broadest sense. 

Unit objectives usually are stated in terms of information, 
understanding, skills, and attitudes or appreciations to be 
gained from tiie study of a particular center of interest 
They may be quite expansive and detailed or rather brief, 
depending on the nature of the unit and the level of maturity 
of the learners. For example, in a primary unit on the study 
of “Insects," the follo\^g might be suitable aims: 

1. To develop an interest in the world of nature around us 

2. To extend infonoation about the world of insects 

3. To develop an understanding of the values of some insects 

4. To develop skills and habits necessary for gaining needed in- 
formation 

5. To develop the ability to share mformation effectively. 

SOCIOLOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 

Sociological and psychological factors have strong implica- 
tions for the goab toward which our people consciously 
strive. Education, as a means for thi? striving, both affects 
and is affected by these factors and conriderations. An un- 
derstanding of the nature of the democratic stnicture, the 
predominant features of our contemporary culture, and 
emerging principles related to human behavior is essential 
to an intelligent analysis of educational aims and problems. 

SociOLOGiCAi. Factors 

Modem society is extremely complex. In view of its com- 
plexity and ever-changing nature, it is not surprising that 
individuals, and even groups, often experience difficulty in 
adjusting to its demands and conditions. Certainly, one of 
the aims of education should be that of assisting individuals 
in adjusting to their social environment to the end that they 
may in turn take intelligent steps to improve it. 
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It IS difficult to characterize the society of this era. Among 
its most obvious features, modem society is characterized by 
the following: 

1. An increasing interdependence of people. This feature is 
noted in processes at the local community level and extends 
tlirough all levels of lelaticmships including those at the in- 
temational level. 

2. A complex economic structure which touches many aspects of 
living. The regulation of business, monetar)’ policy and con- 
trol, labor-management relations, and taxation are just a few 
of the concerns which add complexity to our society. 

3. The machino approach to produch’on. Mechanization and 
automation have brought ne^v dimensions to our productivity 
and the need for new adjustments in our living patterns. 

4. Mobility of population. In general this mobility has been ex- 
pressed in two ways: extended travel by most persons beyond 
the communities In which they live and the tread toward 
urbanization of the population. 

5. Specialization of function. Vocational pursuits have become 
hi^ly differentiated and the average peiron is dependent on 
numerous other persons for everyday needs and services. 

6. The operation of social conscience. Never has there been a 
greater inclination for fortunate people to share their re- 
sources Nvith the less fortunate and for people as a whole to 
contribute in organized ways to elimination of ignorance, 
disease and poverty. 

7. The resultant strain of speed and competition. The intensity 
with ;vhich many members of our cinrent society pursue vc>* 
cational goals, along with coropetilion for social status, un- 
doubteffiy has created at least some of tlie problems of mental 
health encountered today. 

PSYOIOLOGICAL FaCTORS 

Since all education has its focus in the hope for changed 
behavior in individuals, it is difficult to see how any tliought- 
ful consideration can be given to the formufation of educa- 
tional goals wthout corresponding attention to the psycho- 
logical characteristics and needs of individuals. In relation 
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to the growth of children of elementary school age most of 
these needs have been reasonably well defined. Some which 
appear to have rather direct implications for the program of 
the school are status, belongingness, expression, participation 
in group concerns, satisfaction, security, love and respect, 
and increasing independence. Obviously, these needs are 
not necessarily independent of each other, nor are they all 
purely psychological in nature. They seem to be sufficiently 
related to the objectives and processes of education, how- 
ever, to warrant inclusion here. 

Aside from psychological considerations of a more personal 
nature, such as those above, certain psychological bases of 
learning merit consideration in establishing educational goals 
and programs. Some of the more important of these are 
stated or implied in the latter part of the statement given 
below. 

Relationship to Educational Goals 
In addition to the specific sociological and psychological 
factors mentioned in the preceding paragraphs, certain prin- 
ciples appear to be quite closely related to the design of the 
elementary-school program. The folIo\ving principles (here, 
in condensed form) appeared in a bulletin issued by the Wis- 
consin State Department of Public Instruction: ® 

Soctoiogkrcl Trinciples 

1. Sorial change is bound to occur but progress is assured only 
by deliberate thoughtful, cooperative and responsible effort. 

2. Social progress is not necessarily consistent or general. 

3. A democratic society implies a democratic school which %vill 
be a simplified, balanced and improved miniature society. 

4. A democratic school has a responsibility for a close-working 
relationship wth its sustaining community. 

5. The nature of our democratic society, actually and prospec- 
tively, is our guide in developing our schools. 

6. The school is only one of the educative agencies in our society. 

«Firrt Things First {Madison, Wis.: State Dept, of Public Instruction, 
1955). pp. 8-16. 
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7. Social integration and social dilFerentiation are both necessary 
to our society and our schods. 

8. The economic basis of society is in our times demonstratively 
evident though not well understood. 

9. A democratic society implies inaldng available certain ele- 
ments necessary for the advancement of that society and the 
happiness of tlie individual. 

Psychological Principles 

1. Significant psychological diSerences in persons influence the 
rate, directian and patterns of ieammg. 

2. The nature of the child together with the nature of society 
in wliich he lives mahes guidance an essential part of grooving 
into maturity. 

3. The child learns more fully and more happily when condi- 
tions and surroundings are favorable to learning. 

4. The child learns best when his physical and psy^ological de- 
velopment are ready for a particular type of learning. 

5. A child learns best when own interests and purposes are 
consulted. 

6. A child is a complex creature whose behavior cannot be meas- 
ured but may be evaluated. 

7. The child’s nature includes elements of feeling, emotion and 
action as well as intellect 

8. The nature of the child together with that of society requires 
tlmt learning be experience and experience be life. 

ROLE OF THE SUPERVISOR 

Tlie service of supervisory leadership is quite valuable in 
klie study and formulation of educational aims. The profes- 
' sional leadership^the supervisor can be profitably related 
to each of Uie various types of educational goals discussed 
earlier in this chapter. \Vhilc the interests and composition 
of the local staff must be considered in defining tlic role of 
the supervisor, it may, nevertheless, be helpful to indicate 
some of lire possible ^vays in whidi a supervisor may con- 
tribute to a refinement and understanding of educational 
aims. , ^ L 

To be useful, the broad social aims of education first must 
be recognized and Uien appUed to the local situation. U ith 
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respect to these general goals the supervisor can be of serv- 
ice in: 

1. Assisting in the location and compilation of significant state- 
ments of social aims issued in recent years j a f 

2. Malang provisions for the critical examination and study or 
such statements and of social Issues discussed in current edu- 
cational literature 

3. Furnishing leadership in defining and interpreting the sources 

and processes of goal-derivation £ u 4 

4. Providing leadership in maldng intelligent adaptation of broad 
social aims to the local situation 

5. Providing leadership in the formulation of school objectives 
based on and developed Nvilhin Uie framework of the broader 
social aims. 

The objectives of the teacher are determined not only by 
the needs of society but also by the needs of the individu:m. 
The definition and recognition of these needs can be facili- 
tated in numerous ways. Many of the possible approaches 
are stimulated by effective leadership by the supervisor. 
Among the functions that can be profitably assumed by the 
supervisor are: 

1. Arranging for the co-operative study of educational and so- 
cial issues by members of the school staff and laymen 

2. Providing for the study of child development and the char- 
acteristics of children at various levels of maturity 

3. Encouraging members of the staff to participate in surveys of 
community conditions and needs 

4. Providing for the study of the relationship of broad general 
aims to those of the teacher 

5. Encouraging continuous evaluation by teachers of classroom 
objectives. 

The aims of the learner usually are related to seeking an- 
s^ve^s to questions, finding solutions to problems, or to satis- 
fying strong interests. As learners mature, dieir goals may 
be expected to shift from more immediate satisfactions to 
those which are more remote. Similarly, goals may move 
from concreteness toward values of a more intangible nature 
as the child achieves greater maturity and experience. Actu- 
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aUy, the valid purposes of learners also form tire basis for the 
teacher's objecUves. Hence, these hvo types of purposes are 
Closely interrelated. 

Any professional activities which assist teachers in deter- 
mining the needs and interests of cliildren can make a con- 
tribution to the formulation of constructive pupU aims. Even 
though the supervisor may not be directly involved in all 
such types of activities, his interest, support, and leadenhip 
will be needed if these professional efforts are to yield maxi- 
mum benefits. More detailed descriptions of the methods of 
studying learners appear in other sections of this volume. 
However, it may be useful to mention here some of the tech- 
niques which appear to have implications for supervisory 
leadership. These techniques include: 

1. rnter\*iews with learners 

2. Studies of interests of learners 

3. Tests of achievement 

4. Compilation of free, conversational questions of learners 

5. Observation of learners 

6. Anecdotal records 

7. Soeiometric techniques 

8. Projective techniques 

9. Case studies 

10. Analysis of work submitted by learners. 

The supervisor is a key person in all aspetiis of the educa- 
tional program. The importance of his role in the formula- 
tion and interpretation of educational goals hardly can be 
overestimated. In addition to the impetus his leadership can 
give to others, his own consciousness and understanding of 
important educational aims quite likely will be contagious. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING UNDERSTANDING 
OF EDUCATIONAL GOALS 

1. Obtain and read the entire monograph on The Purposes of 
Education in American Dcrnocracy isnicd in 1933 by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the National Education As- 
sociation. 
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2. Make an analysis of the unique features of your local com- 
munity which suggest implications for the educational aims 
of the school system. 

3. From a library try to find statements of philosophy of educa- 
tion in countries odier than the United States. Try to deter- 
mine how the philosophy was formulated. 

4. Collect and examine a number of curriculum guides issued 
by school sj’stems. Try to determine to what extent their 
stated aims are in agreement. 

5. Review current articles on the alms of education. 

6. Talk with a skillful experienced teacher about teacher and 
pupil objectives and their relation to curriculum planning. 
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Chapter 9 


Working Together 
to Improve the Curriculum 


The curriculum is the heart of the whole school program. 
It is tlie medium and the co-ordinating influence for learning 
and teaching as well as the determining force for adminis- 
trative practice. The curriculum of the school is the set of 
learning experiences consciously devised for the purpose of 
achieving worthwhile objectives. As the focal point of all 
activities occurring in the school, its quality affects the qual- 
ity and effectiveness of the entire program of the school. It 
is little wonder, then, that most educators feel that educa- 
tional improvement begins with the improvement of the cur- 
riculum. 

Many forces combine today to create great interest in the 
curricidum of the school. Indeed, it seems safe to assert 
that there never has been a period of American history in 
which greater public interest in education has been shown. 
This interest on the part of both educators and the public 
has been brought about by various factors and developments. 
As was implied in the preceding chapter, many sense the lag 
between technological development and the development of 
the necessary social controls for guaranteeing human prog- 
ress. Technological progress has permitted mankind to gain 
remarkable controls over his physical environment and has 
brought about a period in whic^ inventive genius has pro- 
duced almost unbelievable results. At least a large measure 

220 
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of tills progress has been attributable to our educational sys- 
tem. There are many, liowever, who e.Tpress the need for 
p'eater emphasis on the development of more effective 
liuman relations in this changing, interdependent world of 
ours. Tills, they feel, is a proper concern of education, and 
has strong implications for the curriculum of the school. 

Cfosefy related to the problem of human relations is the 
quest for peace in the world today. Thoughtful persons, 
within and outside the profession, cannot help sensing the 
cruciality of this concern when they view the types of mili- 
tar)' destructiveness which are now possible. They relate 
this concern to the development of moral and social attitudes 
of people and, quite naturally, to the matter of curriculum 
study and planning. 

Another of the problems of human interaction in the world 
today is that of providing for proper balance between the 
collective security of mankind and individual freedoms. 
One of the greatest aims of democracy is that of protecting 
the individual from the tyrannies of regimentation. On tlie 
otlier hand, it must be recognized that complete and unregu- 
lated individualism at best leads to some l^d of unproduc- 
tive anarchy and at worst to the emergence of an individual 
strong enough to dominate the rest. The necessity for a 
delicate working-balance beriveen individual liberty and the 
collective merging of interests for the common good seems 
so obvious as to need little elaboration. If schools are to be 
tbe chief agency for perpetuating and refining the processes 
of democracy, lliey, themselves, must be lifelike examples of 
democracy in action, not only preaching its tenets but also 
practicing its principles. This problem certainly has basic 
ramifications for tlie planning of the curriculum and for the 
manner in which it is implemented in our schools. 

Amid the complexities of the many types of social inter- 
action which characterize this era, there maj’ be a proneness 
to underestimate the importance of an individual learning 
the fine art of living with himself. In spite of the luxuries 
which have been developed for convenient living, modem 
society exerts many lieavy pressures on individuals which 
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undoubtedly contribute to the great incidence of probleiM of 
mental health. The development of the resources of an indi- 
vidual which equip him to face realitj’ objectively and wth 
confidence is certainly a proper concern of education. 

In the preceding paragraphs, some of the forces which 
contribute to interest in curriculum imprm’ement were cited. 
Perhaps it is well to eramin e the Other side of the coin to note 
some of the obstacles to curriculum improvement. Even 
some factors which may be generally desirable in themselves, 
or for other contributions they make, may serv'e as deterrents 
to progress in curriculum de\'eIopment. Such factors as state 
laws and regulations, local board of education policies, and 
college admission requirements may place marked restric- 
tions on desirable curriculum change. Community attitudes 
are powerful forces when they are arrayed on the side of 
staid tradition rather than dynamic progress. Teacher atti- 
tudes and preparation are very realistically related to cur- 
riculum improv'ement as are also factors of textbook prepara- 
tion, selection, and use. In addition to these, the nature of 
the financial support given the schools may be a real obstacle 
to program improvement. 

In spite of the number and nature of the agencies and 
factors which affect educational improi'ement either favor- 
ably or adversely, the fact remains that most of the Nision 
and leadership necessary for curriculum improvement must 
come from the educational profession, ^^^l^le broad social 
considerations and community pressmres may furnish impetus 
to curriculnm efforts, the professional insight and know'-how 
for effectively mer^g complementary' interests and co- 
ordinating active contributions invariably appears to 
with the educational leadership of the school system. Citi- 
zens, parents, teachers, and children all have appropriate 
contributions to make to genuine curriculnm improv’ement. 
Nevertheless, as most schoob are now organized, the admin- 
istrator and supervisor must assume a great proportion of the 
responsibility for systematic efforts toward improvement of 
the school program. This means, of course, that tlic)' must 
not only have a full understanding of the social orientation 
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of tlie curriculum but also be skilled in the steps and procs- 
esses of effective curriculum study. 

Part of tlie possibility for curriculum improvement springs 
from a cliange in the concept of the curriculum. In earlier 
pcriock of our history, the curriculum was almost entirely 
prescribed by the state and en/oyed an almost sacred status 
among the feachei-s m the schoofs of the state. The years 
have seen a sliift toward the assumption of a greater degree 
of local responsibility for the nature of the instructional pro- 
gram in individual school systems. Many common elements 
still exist in programs from school to school, and desirably 
so, but a sufficient amount of flexibility is now possible to 
allow substantial curriculum change at the local level. 
Tlierefore, local administrators and teachers, involving com- 
munity contributions whenever possible, have found it pos- 
sible to bring about much needed change through organized 
curriculum study. 

There are many facets of curriculum improvement, some 
of them beyond the immediate purview of this volume. 
Some considerations seem so pertinent to the role of super- 
vision in relation to program improvement, however, that 
tliey merit emphasis and elaboration. Some of the matters 
to be discussed in the subsequent parts of this chapter are 
principles related to the improvement of the curriculum, 
prunsry concerns in curriculum development, trends Sn rela- 
tion to the curriculum, and approaches to curriculum study 
and improvement. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES RELATED TO 
CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 

The curriculum is influenced by so many factors, and de- 
pends so heavily on the interrelationships of many of these 
factors, that it may seem to be evidence of unwarranted 
optimism for one to attempt to present any organized or 
crystallized concept of the processes through which cur- 
riculum improvement may occur. Admittedly, tliere are 
many different roads which may lead to improvement in one 
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v^’ay or another. Neverthdess, it seems feasible to suggest 
some of the basic principles wfdch may sei\'e as a framework 
to guide all ^pes of constructi^'e activity tow’ard program 
impro\*ement. 

Curriculum improvement is closely related to the prevail- 
ing concept of the curriculum. The curriculum first must 
be defined before it ran be refined. The visualization of 
•what is considered to be the basic aim and scope of the cur- 
riculum is to its intelligent evaluation and construc- 

tive refinement For example, it would be extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for the staff of a school to dev’elop the 
necessary co-operative approach to curriculum Improvement 
if eacdi member of the stoff holds to a different conc^t of 
the curriculum. In such a case, it seems \-itaIly important to 
spend sufficient time and effort in group discussion to estab- 
lish common denominators of communicaticm with reference 
to the nature of the curriculum. 

Most modem educators conceive of the curriculum as con- 
sisting of all the learning experiences of children for which 
the s^ool assumes responsibility. This definition prqects 
the process of curriculum study into many facets of learn- 
ing, teaching, and environmental conditions. 

Curriculum improvement must "begin with existing pro- 
grams and conditions. Progress in zay direction must start 
from the point where one is. In the same manner, a staff 
which seeks to improv'e the instructioDal program of the 
school must begin with the existiDg le^’el and manner of 
operation and seek to discover aspects of die program which 
most dearly rev'eal the need for revision. Efforts toward 
curriculum improvement appear to pay greater diwdends 
when they are directed toward the solution of instructional 
concerns generally reoogni^d as common and persisting 
problems. There are several methods by which such prob- 
lems may be identified for the purpose of intensive study, 
some of w hich will be delineated in a later section of this 
chapter. 

Curriculum improvement must be preceded by diagnosis 
and eviduaiion. Wilhout some ^pe of preliminarj' study of 
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the strengths and weaknesses of existing programs, any true 
basU for intelligent curriculum modification is absent A 
professional survey of problems encountered by the staff, 
combined with a thoughtful «jnsideralioD of constructive 
community opinion and the objective analysis of educational 
developments elsewhere, >vill furnish some fruitful points of 
attack on the problem of program improvement. Particu- 
larly high incidence of learning difficulties by children, seri- 
ous promotional problems, and a general lack of interest and 
pride shoNvn by the children of the school may be clues to the 
need for curriculum revision or adjustment. Certainly, time 
spent in the preliminary study and evaluation of various 
aspects of tlie instructional program is invaluable to any 
subsequent organized approaches to curriculum study. 

Curriculum change should be positive in direction hut 
gradual in pace. There is a very distinct difference behveen 
speed and progress. Improvement requires change but 
^ange does not always guarantee improvement imless tlie 
direction of tlie modification is positive and the rate of 
cliange sufficiently gradual that gains may be professionally 
assimilated. Sudden and sporadic changes in the curriculum 
usually tend to confuse teachers and arouse the suspicion, if 
not the opposition, of parents and laymen. Lines of com- 
munication and oppor^nilies for interaction must be suf- 
ficient to provide ^ interested persons the necessary under- 
standing of program proposals to insure their successful 
implementation. 

Wliile it is the prerogative, and indeed the responsibility, 
of educational leaders to open up new vistas of possibility 
for program improvement, most thoughtful administrators 
and supervisors will agree tliat it is wasteful, and often futile, 
to impose on a staff and community educational ideas which 
tliey are not ready to accept. A more intelligent approach 
appears to be that of attempting to gain the necessary’ con- 
sensus to permit a co-operative, though necessarily gradual, 
movement toward an improved program. 

Curriculum improvement involves the consiaer^ion of 
learners for whom the curriculum is designed. It is neces- 
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sar}’ to understand hmv children learn in order to provide 
the experiences and resources that will best facilitate the 
process. It is also essential that professional practitioners 
understand the characteristic interests, needs, and capacities 
of children at each of the various stages of developmental 
growtli. Such considerations are not only related to selec- 
tion of appropriate content of the curriculum but also, and 
perhaps more directly, to the sequence and placement of 
learning experiences within tlic structure of the total school 
curriculum. I,eaming tasks not only must be significant in 
terms of wnrlhwhilencss, but also must be appropriate to 
the physical and ps>’cholo^cal maturity of tlic <^d, his ex- 
perience background and his readiness to leam. 

Desirahle curriculum change incolces changes in people- 
The quality of the curriculum is functionally no better than 
the level of \mderstanding and proficiencj’ of the persons 
who plan it and put it into operation in the classroom. More- 
over, its effectiveness is affected greatly by the interrelation- 
ships of all persons who make up Ae educational team. 
This concept of curriculum improvement places great empha- 
sis on group processes and group work for achieving desired 
changes in the instructional program. Therefore, any effec- 
tive approach to curriculum study must have within it the 
opportunities for various members of the staff to work to- 
gether, along with definite means w’hereby the processes of 
co-operative group attack on instructional problems may be 
further refined- 

Effectice curriculum study requires the incolcement and 
tcide participation of aU persons with consfruefite interest in 
the quality of the curriculum. In the discussion of the pre- 
ceding principle, it was pointed out that w'orthwhile changes 
in cumculum are closely related to corresponding changes in 
people. It is at this point of consideration that the process 
of curriculum study becomes quite as important as its end 
products. When members of the professional staff, along 
with responsible community members, are involved at each 
important stage of curriculum ev’aluation and study, desir- 
able outcomes are not confined to the curricultnn alone but 
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may find expression in a much improved understanding of 
imtrucliona} problems and a much greater ability to solve 
such problems co-operatively. 

Tlierc is another important reason for the involvement of 
teachers in group curriculum study. The effectiveness of 
tlic curriculum depends on its implementation in the class- 
room. Since teachers are tlic persons closest to the actual 
planning and organization of learning ejqjeriences from day 
to day, it is tliey who must fully understand all the ramifica- 
tions of changes proposed in tire program of the school. As- 
suming tliat tills is true, there appears to be no better way 
to gain such an understanding Ilian to participate in the de- 
liberations out of wliicli the proposed changes have emerged. 

Efcctive ct/m‘ctdum sftidt/ rcijuircs a broad, functional 
organization. Constraetive curriculum change seldom re- 
sults from curriculum study unless some reasonably flexible 
plan is devised for the satisfactory co-ordination and effective 
utilization of the ideas of all persons directly concerned with 
the curriculum. Such a plan should make provisions for the 
suitable contributions of teachers, parents, and cliildren, as 
well as those of administrators, supervisors and curriculum 
consultants, Certainly, such an organization should be as 
simple and flexible as possible as long as channels of com- 
munications axe clearly provided and lines of autliority and 
responsibility established. The basic purpose of tlie organi- 
zational plan is to insure optimum conditions for effective 
work together and under which dissatisfactions may be con- 
sidered wholesomely and hopes expressed freely. Curric- 
ulum study witliout the benefit of some working structure is 
likely to be wasteful and to encourage an undue amount of 
diversionary effort with respect to issues of secondary im- 
portance. 

Effective currietdum study depends on adequate re- 
sources. The nature of the resources which support the 
curriculum is vital to both curriculum planning and cur- 
riculum implementation. Profitable curriculum study can 
hardly proceed without the necessary material and human 
resources needed for creative study. These include financial 
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support, provision for consultants and resource persons, and 
adequate source materials. Broad programs of curriculum 
study may require also sucK special provisions as meeting 
quarters and the adjustment in the teaching loads of partici- 
pating members with heavy responsibilities. 

Effective curriculum study makes possible the use of a 
variety of approaches to program improvement. Co-opera- 
tive efforts directed toward instructional improvement may 
be focused on different aspects of the improvement process 
and yield varying but worthwhile outcomes. Tlie organiza- 
tion for study may be developed around the dissatisfactions 
of staff members and tlius be largely a problem-centered ap- 
proach, In another situation, the emphasis of the organiza- 
tion maybe on the acquisition of certain sldlls considered to 
be desirable. In still other situations, tlie chief objective of 
the curriculum study is that of producing resource materials, 
guides, or other types of concrete end-products designed to 
facilitate teaching. In any case, it is \vise to adapt Uie type 
of organization used to the main types of outcomes expected 
to result from the effort. 

Corricnlum study is facilitated by effective educatiorud 
leadership. As in other aspects of the educational process, 
effective leadership can provide needed stimulation and help- 
ful guidance to systematic curriculum study. It is important 
that the leader work with individuals and groups in such a 
manner that security is not threatened, individuality is pro- 
tected, talents are discovered and utilized, and a hi^ level 
of morale is maintained. 


ASPECTS OF THE CURRICULUM 

The curriculum of the elementary school may be examined 
in many different ways, and its total nature divided into 
numerous components. In the main, educational improve- 
ment tends to emerge from one or more of the following 
developments: (1) the formulation of more suitable educa- 
tional aimsj (2) the selection of more useful content; (3) the 
improvement of the scope and sequence of the curriculum 
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in relation to the I^mers for whom it is planned; and (4) 
improved organization of the curriculum at the operational 
level. Each of these wiU be ^ven some attention in the fol- 
lowing pages. As an orientation to these considerations, 
however, it seems desirable to make a few pertinent observa- 
tions concerning the nature of die emerging curriculum. 

Nature of the Curriculum 

The modem elementary-school curriculum is dually based. 
First, it is designed to meet the needs of rdiildren for self- 
realization and second, its nature is shaped by the demands 
of society for successful living. The curriculum consist, 
then, of learning e.rperiences which are assumed to make the 
greatest contribution to the individual development of chil- 
dren and, at the same time, equip them to meet the problems 
of democratic living in a constructive manner. 

The curriculum is an instrumenlality for controlled, de- 
velopmental living wlucli should take on many of the at- 
tributes of life itself. It is a means for guiding the interests 
and abilities of children into productive channels of effort 
which have implications for immediate skills and develop- 
ment as well as for the demands of later life. 

Traditionally, the curriculum has been visualized very 
largely in terms of content. Although no one would wish to 
minimize the importance of appropriate content, tlie philoso- 
phy of tliB modern elementary school does not permit such 
a narrow conception of the curriculum. It is much more 
tlian textbooks and courses of stud)'. It gets its meaning 
from the total learning e:^eriences provided for children 
and involves all the activities and relationships which con- 
tribute to the planning, organization, and evaluation of these 
experiences. 

Educational Aims 

One %vay to create new conditions is to make a change in 
the goals to be reached. One must alwaj^ judge the 
tiveness of the curriculum in terms of the aims to be aclueved 
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llirough its effects on children. It becomes obWous, then, 
tliat a very significant aspect of curriculum study is that of 
re-examining educational objectives. Tliis usually requires 
Uie broad consideration of factors somewhat beyond the 
matter of educational aims tlicmselvcs. 

Any thoughtful consideration of educational goals will 
immediately involve a discussion of the philosophy of the 
school. Since the philosophy of the school, in turn, is de- 
rived from an understanding of psj'chological and soci^ 
logical foundations of education, the study of these basic 
influences is inevitably intertwined will) the formulation or 
re-examination of educational objectives. 

Frequently, tbc critical study of educational objectives 
can be best initiated Unougb a consideration of some of the 
functional problems which arise out of tlie experiences of 
teachers in the school. Matters of pupil progress and pro- 
motion, evaluation, school entrance, or curriculum organiza- 
tion in the classroom provide fruitful springboards to die 
examination and appraisal of educational aims. Bodi from 
the standpoint of interest and productiveness, it is advisable 
to organize any phase of curriculum study in such a manner 
that there is an ever-present recognition by teachers of the 
relationship between the abstract considerations explored 
and the teaching performance in the classroom. 

Since the preceding chapter contained rather detailed dis- 
cussion of the formulation and clarification of goals, perhaps 
it is adequate merely to emphasize here the over-all im- 
portance of educational aims in the total process of curric- 
ulum study and to urge that these aims be re-examined care- 
fully as an integral part of the continuous appraisal of the 
curriculum. 

'NVhat shall be tau^t? This is one of the most pertinent 
questions for both curriculum \\'orkers and teachers. The 
very universe is filled wth possible things to be learned but 
the time available for the organized educational aclirities of 
typical children is too limited to permit the systematic ex- 
ploration of all possible avenues of desirable information. 
Therefore, some sdecUon must occur in the process of de- 
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termining what learning experiences, of all possible learning 
experiences, are of sufBcient importance to be included in 
the consciously designed pattern of learning experiences 
designated as die school’s curriculum. 

There has been a tendency among some persons to classify 
curricula on an 'citljer-or” basis in terms of tlieir being 
either child-centered or subject-matter-centered. Tliis is 
unfortunate in tliat such mutually exclusive classifications 
suggest that persons wIjo endorse the importance of die 
child may thereby be suggesting tliat subj'ect matter, or con- 
tent, is relatively unimportant. Such a point of vimv, of 
course, is enrirely inconsistent with the modern concept of 
a good elementary-scliool program. Actually, content or 
subject matter becomes, if auytliing, increasingly important 
as the staff of the school altempte to provide a rich and 
varied program of learning experiences for all the children 
who attend school. The crucial question arises in connection 
svilh the definition of content or subject matter. Certainly, 
content is much more than printed materials from a book or 
the topics contained in an outline appearing in a course of 
study. Actually, content is tlie composite media used to 
bring about desired behavior changes in children. It may 
be composed of values, facts, and processes winch relate 
human experience to environmental conditions and surround- 
ings. In recent years, tlie concept of subject matter has been 
increasingly extended to include many types of printed ma- 
terials, audio-visual materials, use of community resources, 
and many other types of experiences. Perhaps it may be 
helpful here to make a fmv observations about what should 
be considered in selecting subject matter; 

1. The total environment of the child should be considered a 
laboratory for curriculum content 

2. The selection of curriculum content should reflect an under- 
standing of the more significant a^ects of human e^erience 
and social living 

3. The selection of content should reflect an awareness and un- 
derstanding of the individual needs and interests of children 
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4. CuiTitnJnm content must be related to educational purposea 

5. CnS(mlt'm'’a)ntent must be appropriate to tlie level of ma- 

turitv of learners . . . . „ 

6. Curriculum content should be suffidendy vaned in na^e to 
serve as the basis for differing t>-pes of valuable expcnences. 

Although the teacher and the learners serve as ^delines 
to the selection of content as it is related to curriculum plan- 
ning, several other factors greatly influence the nature oi 
learning experiences provided by tbe school- Some o « 
are textbooks, curriculum guides and courses of study, tne 
nature of the teacher s philosophy and professional prepara- 
tion, the availability of supplementar>’ materials of vanous 
types, community attitudes toward the purposes of educaticm 
and the nature of learning, and Uie t>pe of educational lead- 
ership in the school It is also obvious that the type oi 
riculum organization utilized in the classroom is rather 
dosely related to the kind of content which seems most use- 
ful. 


ScxjpE AND Sequence 

The first step in curriculum development is the formi^" 
tion of worthwhile educational goals. It follow’s, then, 
one approach to curriculum improvement is the re-exar^a* 
tion of goals from time to time in terms of new deman^ or 
society and new’ly discovered or unmet needs of individi^ 
children- A second step in curriculum development is the 
identification of those significant areas of experience and 
understanding which best serve as the subject-matter nucleus 
of the instructional program of the school. This, of course, 
is the process of content selection- Some areas of knowledge 
and certain types of content are more suitable than others 
for meeting the needs of learners in our modem society. 
Therefore, the selection of content is a tjpe of cmriculuxn 
actirity closely related to program improvement- 

Another essential aspect of curriculum study is the de- 
termination of the scope and sequence of the curriculum- 
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The scope of iJie curriculum, of course, is the breadth of 
tile content utilized in planning profitable learning experi- 
eiu:es. It is important, as in selecb'on of content, to deter- 
mine the areas of human knowledge held to be most basic 
to the achievement of tlie major purposes of the elementary 
school, but it is equally necessary to consider within flexible 
limits the extent to which each of these areas is to be de- 
veloped at the elementary-school levels. In actuah't)’, of 
course, neither the content nor the scope of the curriculum 
can be, or should be, wholly preplanned in the modem ele- 
mentary-school program. In such programs, at least part of 
tlie content is selected tlurough co-operative interaction of 
learners and teacher as they plan and execute classroom 
learning activities. Similarly, the scope of the cutriculuni, 
in the final analysis, is determined by the breadth of chil- 
dren’s actual experiences in seeking solutions to problems 
and in pursuing established goals. 

Modem types of curriculum organization have brought 
about corresponding changes in the manner in which the 
sequence of learning experiences is established and justified. 
In schools of an earlier period, the sequence in which subject- 
matter was presented was determined largely, if not com- 
pletely, by either the sequential organization of the textbook 
or by tlie prescribed order required by slate departments of 
public instruction. Most curriculum content xvas developed 
and studied in terms of a logical sequence with minimum 
consideration of certain psychologic^ principles. Anotlier 
CTiterion for the placement of subject matter was that of 
proximity or remoteness. It was assumed that the more im- 
mature tlie learners, the more they required the element of 
nearness both in time and space. St0 another consideration 
in the placement of learning experiences has been tliat of 
difficulty and complexity of subject matter. While these 
criteria still have some usefulness in the process of validating 
Uie gradation of learning experiences for growing children, 
other criteria have come into greater prominence as a by- 
product of the more flexible types of curriculum organiza- 
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Continuity is now considered to be much more important 
than the specific placement of any segment of curricular 
content. This is particularly important in the development 
of the shills of the learners. If continuity is to be insured, 
then attention must be given to the sequential arrangement 
of learning experiences provided by the school. In the case 
of the modem program, however, there is an increasing 
tendency to relate the sequence of learning experiences to the 
stages of development and readiness of children. Some of 
the criteria utilized in planning learning experiences in such 
a manner as to provide needed continuity arc: 

1. The characteristics of learaers at the I'arious levels of growth 
and maturation 

2. The intellectual and physiological readiness of learners 

3. The experiential background of learners 

4. Interests of learners in relation to stages of growth 

5. The needs and abilities of learners 

6. The apparent effects of success or failure on learning. 

A rigid determination of sequence is likely to be undesir- 
able in most situations, even i it were possible. The Nvide 
variation in the abilities and interests of children who consti- 
tute most classroom groups usually requires a correspond- 
ingly %vide range of possible learning experiences both in 
terms of breadth of interests and difficiJty of concepts and 
materials. In the modem school, it is becoming customary 
to establish a broad, general framework of curriculum con- 
tent from which teachers and learners may select learning 
experiences most appropriate to their educational purposes 
and to the levels of gro^vth of the learners. 

In terms of the statements made above, it is not difficult 
to see the implications of curriculum sequence for program 
study and improvement One of the greatest educational 
problems existing in schools today is that of properly adjust- 
ing learning experiences to the level of educational maturity 
of each child. In fact, studies of the problems considered 
most crucial by teachers oftra reveal a rather imi\'ersal con- 
cern about the problem of providing suitably differentiated 
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learning experiences for chUdrcn. The instructional prob- 
lem itself is made more acute in that children wlio are forced 
to face educational taslcs not suited to their abilities and in- 
terests frequently create otlier organizational and social 
problems within the classroom. Curriculum impro^'ement, 
tlira, can be very profitably initiated through the study of 
children and their common and individualized needs. 


CcmmcuLUKr Organization 

The preceding sections have been devoted to tlie discus- 
sion of tlie problems of what shall be included in tlie content 
of the curriculum and when it can be most profitably taught 
to children. Of equal importance is the question as to how 
learning experiences ^can be best organized to facilitate 
learning in the classroom. It is fallacious to assume, of 
course, tliat curriculum organization in itself will guarantee 
fruitful learning experiences. The 1)^)6 of organization does 
bear a relationsliip, however, to what is known about how 
children learn best and to the extent of tlie possibilities for 
adjusting tlie curriculum to the needs of learners. 

One of the most fertile fields for curriculum improvement 
is that of studying means for bringing the type of curriculum 
organization employed in the school into a greater degree 
of consistency >vith principles of teaching and learning wliich 
have emerged from educational research in recent years. As 
a guide to the study of curriculum organization a few prin- 
ciples are presented. Curriculum organization should: 

1. Be consistent >vjth the unified manner in which children 
learn 

2. Provide for balance in the day's program of activities 

3. Provide for the effective co-ordination of all aspects of the 
instructional progr.ini 

4. Insure continuity in the learning e:q5eriences provided for 
cliildren 

5. Fadh'tate the des'elopment of needed skills 

6. Be such that learning experiences are sfsjsibly related to 
democratic living 
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7. Pro\’ide opportunities for teacher-pupil planning 

8. Permit the wde use of a variety of instructional resources 
in learning and teaching 

9. Be such t^t it provides for both individual activity and the 
development of co-operative work skills 

10. Encourage processes of learning and teaching which are con- 
sistent %vith educational objectives to be achieved- 

The traditional practice in the United States has been to 
organize the curriculum of the elementary school on the 
basis of subjects to be studied. Many schools still provide 
programs which are largely subject-centered. As research 
has revealed additional facts about the unified nature of 
learning and the role of experience in learning, a gradual 
sluft in the emphasis of curriculum organization has been 
noted. This shtit has been (1) &om,an emphasis on sub- 
ject matter to a greater emphasis on the learner, and (2) 
from a school day divided into numerous periods according 
to the number of subjects tau^t to a day organized on the 
basis of broader blocks of time. These developments have 
served as the basis for the emergence of many different plans 
of curriculum organization, particularly during the last two 
or three decades. However, most of these plans are modifi- 
cations of one or more of three general approaches to curric- 
ulum organization. 

The first of these approaches is that of the subject-centered 
curriculum. As indicated above, the most persistent plan 
of this type has been that whereby the school day has been 
organiz^ according to separate subjects. In the main, these 
subjects were taught as compartmentalized elements of the 
curriculum with little or no regard for any possible relation- 
ships with each other. As a more functional psychology of 
education found acceptance with educators, ^ey began to 
advocate a fundamental reorganization of the curriculum 
which would bring more unity and usefulness into the school 
experiences of children. 

As a result of the criticisms of the rigid subject approach 
by leading educators, a number of modifications were made 
in the subject-centered approach to provide some degree of 
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flexibility and unity in the instntclional program. Some of 
Ujc de^-clopmenls which hav-e influenced tlie teaching of 
school subfwts in recent years fndude the removal of con- 
tent and skills which will not be used in cverj'day life, in- 
clusion of bro.rd fields of experience type of curricnlum, 
recognition of tlic inlliicncc of content on the personality 
devefopmenf o/ the c/ii/d, recognition of the importance of 
readiness, adjustment of tliC work to the maturity level of 
pupils, increase in the number of instructional materials, 
continuous evaluation of pupil progress, and local construc- 
tion of cvuricuhim guides for the areas of experience. 

Sudi influences as these led to what may be designated as 
the Itroatl-ficlds ttjpe of orgun/zufion. Tlie trend toward this 
tj-po of organization proceeded througli such approaches os 
correlation and fusion ^vhJeh were plans for teaching hvo or 
more subjects in relation to each otlier. In recent years, 
marked progress has been made in tlie direction of providing 
for a confidcrablc integration of the elements of a broad field 
sucli as tiic language arts or social studies. 

A tliird general approach to curriculum organization is 
that of some tj-pc of unified plan based substantially on a 
primary concern for tlic clilld. In general, the unified ap- 
proach is reflected in one of two types of organization, de- 
pending largely upon the emphasis that is desired: tlic unit 
approach and tlie problem-centered approach. The latter is 
sometimes considered to be one form of Uie so-called experi- 
ence type of organization if its content arises out of the actual 
living experiences of diildrcn as they live, work, and plan 
together ivitli the teaclicr in Uie classroom. 

The unit of work, of course, may be developed around 
eitlier a significant segment of content or subject-matter, or 
be evolved from a problem arising from the work in the class- 
room. In the former case, it is usually called a subject- 
matter unit and in tlie latter, an experience unit. 

The effective achievement of educational goals held for 
children today almost demands some type of curriculum 
organization oUier than tlie pure subject-centered approach. 
There are many, however, wJio feel that tlie experience ap- 
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nf <»CT)eriences around a woilliwhile center o 

So^e during the school day for att-rionto *e 
Lvelopment of needed skills through organized instruction 
in separate subject areas, if needed. _ „K,„-hVs in 

Some of the trends in scheduling the ^“7 ® i 

conformity svitli the unit approach to organization f 

1. Blocks of tiine, douhle or treble the fcr 

served for lessons in formal subject teacbmg, scheduled 
planning and working on unit activities. „„„hasis 

2. More fleidbility in the progrM to allow for shifts m P 
temporary problems, new features which may develop tr 

3. Mor^variability in the program from day to 

to week. Changes that are related to the smooth 
ing of the entire school ananged through the central adm 

4. More periods during which the individual chfldien within a 
class group work at different projects. 

5. Programs developed around the age of the childien, tne un 

of year, and local conditions. ^ , 

6. Instead of strident bells, large clocks in plain sight wwcn 
both teacher and children con^t 


TRENDS IN CURRICULUM STUDY 

Since tlie days when the first questions were raised con- 
cerning the justifiability of rather complete standardizaUon 
of the curriculum at the state level, there has been a gradual 
shifting of emphasis and procedure in curriculum planning* 
With increasing concern for the development of democrabc 
ideals and practices in the classroom has come a correspond- 
ing attempt to inject more democracy into the process o 
curriculum determination and development. 

I Adapted from Gertnide Hildreth, Child Croirth Through Education 
(New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1^18), pp. 127“28. 
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The earlier pattern of organization for cuiriculmn study 
empliasized the role of the so*caUed central authority in cur- 
riculum planning. Typically, at the local level tliis meant 
that the administrator, or some member of Uie administrative 
or supervisory staiF, formulated a structure for curriculum 
study and then assigned particular responsibilities to others 
for carrying on study in a desired area. This subsequently 
led to the use of a steering committee, or central curriculum 
committee for tlie purpose of assisting in tlie initiation, plan- 
ning, and conducting of curriculum study projects. Under 
this general approach to curriculum study, tlie chief objec- 
tive was that of producing courses of study, curriculum 
guides, and otlier materials. 

Periodic revisions of instructional materials often failed 
to bring about tlie types of changes considered necessary for 
genuine improvement of the curriculum as defined in tlie 
modem elementary school. Therefore, more recent years 
have seen a departure from such meclianical steps to cur- 
riculum development in favor of more decentralized ap- 
proaches. While production of curriculum materials is not 
precluded in tliis approach, the emphasis has increasingly 
been placed on bringing about changes in people as a primary 
aim of curriculum study. Tin's evolving approach to curric- 
ulum study also has brought an increasing tendency to in- 
volve in such study all persons who are close to the educa- 
tional experiences of children. This approach is based on the 
assumption that genuine educational improvement can result 
only as tlie values and competendes of people are changed 
for the better. 

Out of tlie general evolution of curriculum study patterns 
has emerged certain recognizable trends. Some such trends 
are; 

1. An increasingly greater emphasis on the local approach to 
curriculum study. Even within «:hooI systems, more and 
more responsibility for cumculum evaluv-ition and improve- 
ment has b«n assumed by individual schools, 

2. The increasing co-ordination of curriculum development vvitli 
supervisory procedures and in-service activities in the local 
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school sj-slem. This presumaHy provides for effidrat 

uXdSn o£ personnel and for desired mtegrabon of md. 
\ndual efforts and ideas. . ^ign- 

3 The expanding use of the group approach to 
iS. Sd conducting curriculum development 

4. A ladual revision of the ^cept of e^ond 
£a relation to curriculum improvement. This, 

implied in the preceding trend. , ^ 

5. Increasingly Hide participation m ctmcul^ ^ y j 
persons vith a legitimate interest in the quality of 4e schM^ 
program. This indudes professional edueators, paren 

6. &^1n“f action research as a basis for program 

7. use of all available 

resources. These include resource persons from *e local 
munity. from the state department or professional assocn. 
tions, or from colleges and universities. 


approaches to cueeichlum study 

The group approach to curriculum study has now 
the support of nearly all professional leaders in educalio • 
This method of attack on curriculum improvement, how^ i 
along wirh the argument for wide participation of teacher . 
parents, and children, implies the need for some means ^ 
organizing and co-ordinating the contributions of these 
ous participating members; olher^\’ise the resultant ^ ^ 
ing of energies may produce such limited outcomes that ^ 
time spent in the effort is difficult to justify. Before beg^ 
ning a discussion of some of the organized plans for 
ulum study, a fc^v observations will be made concerning the 
initiation phase of such curriculum study. 

Curriculum study may get its impetus from many differ^ 
somces and situations. One oistomary procedure is to la<^e 
co-operatively some common problem in the school. An 
other may be that of encouraging experimentation in th® 
edassroom. WTicn such experimentation produces ne^v possi 
bilities, then these new ideas serve well as focal points fo^ 
group discussion- Another possibility for initiating study 
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to conduct a survey of opinions and dissatisfactions of pupils 
teachers, and parents regarding major features of the curric- 
ulurn and prevading practices in the school. Studies of tlie 
needs and interests of children, as well as surveys of com- 
munity resources and services, are still other ways in which 
curriculum study may be sparked. Regardless of the means 
used for initialing such study, people work most enthusi- 
astically on problems tliat are related to their own interests. 

In selecting problem areas for study, it is wise to abide by 
a few considerations which have been demonstrated to have 
considerable operational validity. The curriculum worker 
should remember that: (1) curriculum study proceeds best 
when relatively few aspects of the program are studied at a 
time; (2) efforts are more higlily motivated and more pro- 
ductive when problems for study are tliose which emerge 
from the group; (3) better selection of problems for study 
occurs when teachers and supervisory leaders work together 
in the process of selection; (4) long-range support for curric- 
ulum Improvement is encouraged by the selection of prob- 
lems of such scope that tangible results can be noted in a 
relatively short time; and (5) problem selection is closely 
related to the type of organii^ plan for study which will be 
most effective. 

As indicated above, over-all operation of the elementary- 
school program offers many possibilities for questions and 
problems which merit careful study by the staff. Anderson 
has formulated a rather exliaustive list of possible focal points 
for initiating study,* as follows; 

1. Recording infonnabon and reporting to parents 

2. Studying selected children and adolescents in order to gain a better 
understanding of them 

3. Makmg a study of the differences behveen pupils who fail and 
those who succeed in school 

4. Studying the adjustment problems of pupils 

5. Pro vidin g for in^vidual diffewices 

6. Ma^g a follow-up study of dropouts and graduates 

7. Studying the roeotal ability and achievement of pupils 

3 Vernon E. Andenom Principles and Procedures of CurHcuhni jmpreoe- 
ment {New York; The Ronald Press Co, 1956). pp. 15«6. 
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8. Malang case studies of pupils iroin minority groups 

9. Making a study of specific needs of youth in the school and re%TS- 
ing the common learnings to proWde for those needs 

10. Studjing the students* characteristics, needs, and problems 

11. Selecting a variety of books for classroom h'braries 

12- Selecting instructional materials that promote better human rela- 
tions 

13. Utilizing and m’aluating audio-visual materials 

14. Dbcovering local community resources for mtercultural eduratiOT 

15. Studpng the community thiw^ searching out and listing all we 
possible resources and resource visitors and indicating how they 
may be used most advantageously in the school curriculum 

16. Obtaining community reactions to the school 

17. Studying industrial trends, job opportunities, and qualifications m 

the community . 

18. Organizing a social and recreational program for the community 

19. Interpreting the school program to the community 

20. Planning for and making home contacts 

21. Improring the science experiences for children 

22. Improving the social-studies program 

23. ImproNing the language-arts program 

24. Improving the science and health program 

25. ImpTO>*ing the social studies-language arts program 

26. ImprONing the vocational education program 

27. Developing a program of dtizenship education 

28. Imprcning the music program 

29. Plmning by home economics and industrial arts teachers a p^oj 
course in home and family living for a mixed group of boys and 
prls 

30. Dm’eloping a ne%v course in business education with consumer 
education, guidance, and general skills functions 

31. Planning a work experience program 

32. Conducting an experiment in adjusting the curriculum to the 
group that not attend college 

33. Correlating dm'clopmenlal reading svith the rest of the sdiool 
curriculum (secondary school) 

34. Planning a core curriculum and the inauguration of the core 

35. Determining the common learnings and the specialized learnings 
for the Secondary school 

36. Planning the junior high-school curriculum 

37. Planning (he program of studies and schedule for a six-year school 
35. Studying the eitraclass activities in the school 

39. Evaluating the secondary-school curriculum 

40. Adjusting the curriculum to tfre slow learners 

41. Planning for the exceptional child in the regular school prograrn 

42. Setting up the goals of education for the school system 
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43. Developing techniques for intergroop study 

44. Developing plans for groupmg and group work 

45. Developing a program and organizalion for the use of audio-visual 
aids 

46. Organizing a plan for conlimious curriculum study in the school 
system 

47. Planning for integration among di£Fcrent subjects. 

No elaborate plan for cumculum studj' and improvement 
is presented Jiere. In fact, it is possible tliat curriculum im- 
provement is more likely to result from injecting the desire 
for improvement and the spirit of co-operation into the proc- 
esses wl)ieh are already integral parts of the total school 
program than from attempts to impose on the situation some- 
what extraneous machinery for cuniculum study. In sup- 
port of this view, some of Uie means whicli have enjoyed 
success in contributing to curriculum improvement are cited 
and discussed briefly. Tiiese approaches are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive. 

Facultv Meetincs 

The concept of tlie function of faculty meetings has under- 
gone change in recent years. In many instances, faculty 
meetings have most frequently been used for administrative 
purposes such as making announcements and distributing 
information to teachers. Many schools are now using faculty 
meetings for the consideration of school problems and their 
implications for program improvement. In such cases, the 
faculty meeting can make a very basic contribution to curric- 
ulum improvement. 

In-seuvice PnocnAXfs and Studv Croxjps 
Virtually all of the kdnds of professional actjvib’es engaged 
in by teachers might be assumed to be parts of tlie in-senicc 
program of tlie sciiool. There are some school sj^tems, hmv’- 
ever, whicli have developed a rather formidable array of in- 
service opportunities for teachers to grovv in serv’icc. The 
possibilities for relating many such actMties to some aspect 
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of program improvement are quite obvious. 
semim^tudy groups, and ^te^^ion 
development all may be useful as a means of 

’’™&1‘yTour™st effective when the size is smaff, 
provides an effective, though somesvhat often 

teachers to study problems of mutual concern. Q 
these problems have implications for eurnculum P 
ment. 


CurmicuLUM Development Phogbams 

Although the curriculum research and study '=^®^°"du- 

the state and national levels has value, most thou^^X“_ 

cators now agree Uiat the individual school is the inost 
tional unit for producUve curricJum stady. MX- ° j 
curriculum study in evidence today is found m 
schools or school systems. Although some programs ot cur 
riculum development are characterized by a 
approach, steps simdat to the following are usually taken 
tlie course of system-wide curriculum programs: 


1. The determination of necessary administrative considerati^- 
This is usually done in co-operation with the crotra 
Factors such as the following may need to be decideU: ^ 
proximate time to be ^ven to the study, provisions tor , 
time during the school day, provision for release j 

from classroom obligations, financial resources available, an 
policies governing use of outside consultants. 

2, All-faculty orientation to the study, providing opportunin 
for the entire staff to pool ideas and to arrive at reasoiw 
consensus regarding the schools philosophy, major obj * 
tives, and identified problems. This step may include provi- 
sion for wdc study of principles of child development, 
dples of curriculum development, and trends in cumeu u 
organization. _ 

3. Tlie organization of a central curriculum ojmmittee or 
to co-ordinate efforts and machinery. This committee img 
assume responsibility for sudi matters as compiling results o 
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a problem census and fonnulatiiig study proposals therefrom, 
arran^g for acquisition and use of general curriculum source 
materials, eo-ordinadng the work of subgroups and commit- 
tees, serving as a liaison agency betw-een administrative and 
supervisory penonnel and total faculty, helping arrange for 
the participation of persons outside Ae school in the cur- 
riculum study program, and evaluating progress toward goals 
co-operatively established. 

4. Organization of special work and study committees. These 
groups may be organized in relation to special problems or 
to certain areas of the curriculum. Tliey may be either hori- 
zontal or vertical in organization. 

5. Organization of production groups. These groups might sup- 
plement the work of other groups in the co-ordinating and 
editing of any materials produced as a result of the study. 

6. Evaluation of outcomes and their implications for implemra- 
tation in the school system. 

"When materials are produced through organized curric- 
ulum study, they usually take the form of curriculum guides 
or resource units. In either case attention must be given to 
the fonnulation of objectives, both general and speeiBc; the 
selection of recommended content; suggestions for varied 
types of learning activities; suggestions for means of evalu- 
ating outcomes; and source materials for use by learners and 
teachers. 

CtlRBICULUM WORKSnOPS AND CONFERENCES 

Some confusion appears to exist in the minds of many with 
respect to the nature of a workshop as in contrast to courses 
and conferences. This confusion, in part, probably stems 
from a recent tendency to use tl)e term “workshop” in connec- 
tion with many types of professional group meetings. Actu- 
ally, a workshop has very distinctive features. It is derived 
from tlie same considerations that prompt die experience 
curriculum. In a true workshop, the participants identify 
their o^vn problems and detennino their own goals within a 
fle-rible scliedule planned co-operatively by staff and partici- 
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pants. Effective worlvsljop procedures require a reasonably 
long block of time, a wde range of resources, and the utili- 
zation of wholesome group processes. 

Conferences and meetings of professional personnel and 
others, at the state, national or local levels, may produce 
some very real effects on program improvement. Meetings 
of professional groups offer rich opportunities for the broad 
sharing of ideas concerning educational research and im- 
provement Local sdiool systems appear to be making con- 
siderable use of the conference for bringing stimulation to 
the staff. Such conferences frequently are held in coopera- 
tion with one or more colleges or universities. 

CunmeuLUM Matewal Centers 
Although curriculum centers are likely to place greatest 
emphasis on the acquisition, development, allocation, and 
use of varied instructional materials, they nevertheless exert 
a considerable ii^uence on program improvement. It is 
virtually impossible to develop the keen interest of teachers 
in instructional materials without creating a degree of con- 
cern about instructional methods and the organizab'on of the 
curriculum. Thus, the curriculum materials center can he a 
valuable device for spurring efforts of the staff toward pro- 
gram improvement 

Action Researcsi 

The use of action research to discover the basis for in- 
structional improvement is a relatively new development in 
American education. Sufficient action research has been 
carried on to date, however, to support the observation that 
it is becoming one of the more fruitful means for bringing 
about program improvement. Although some variability 
can be noted in the action research being conducted in dif- 
ferent school systems, this land of research is distinguished 
from other more traffirional types of curriculum study by 
the following: 
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1. The objective of an action research study is to determine the 
amount of growth of the participating group-to improve die 
practice of those who are taldng part. Tliose who start the 
research carry out tlie findings. Purposes may change as Ae 
researc)i develops; therefore, hypotheses may now be devel- 
oped and tested as a part of the study. To carry on the re- 
search, tools and instruments for gathering die data may have 
to be created. Tlie whole rallier than the sample population 
is usually used and only one of the variables in the situation 
is controlled. 

2. Action research is carried on in an actual school situation, 
\rith teachers, school administrators and supervisors, and uni- 
versity and college personnel often co-operafa'ng. Tlie settmg 
is social. 

Other Supervisory AcnvrrY 

It is not practical to include here all the possible ways a 
staff might organize itself to seek improvement in its school 
program. Such approaches as prescliool conferences for 
teachers, orientation procedures for new teachers, and the 
participation of staff members in school-community projects 
all have implications for curriculum improvement. In tlie 
consideration of any or all of the above approaches, of 
course, tliere is a need for intelUgent supervisory leadership. 
Over and above tin's function of the supervisor in relation to 
organized plans for program study, be has another very im- 
portant role to play in the day-to-day support given to curric- 
ulum development and implementation. A supervisor, to 
encourage curriculum improvement, might: 

1. Create a professional atmosphere conducive to experimenta- 
tion and research 

2. Develop a feeling of security among staff membets 

3. Provide some type of means for the sharing of successful 
teaching methods and ideas 

4. Provide opportunities for interest groups to meet to discuss 
mutual problems 

5. Encourage the development of a stockpile of aimculam re- 
sources 
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6. Provide opportunities for dinical sessions and for the active 
participation of teachers in planning these meetings 

7. Give recognition to progress in curriculum improvement 

8. Keep records of successes and problems in curriculum study 
and use them as a basis for improved approaches. 

Curriculum improvement is a co*operative process. In 
schools which enjoy truly professional supervisory leadership 
and in which in^viduals and groups have learned to work 
together effectively, there is dways the promise of even 
better instructional programs than tiiose which now exist. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR GAINING A BROADER 
UNDERSTANDING OF CURRICULUM 
IMPROVEMENT 

1. Collect and examine a number of courses of study issued 
twenty or thirty years ago; then collect and examine some of 
the typical curriculum guides which have been issued re- 
cently. Compare them as to content and types of learning 
experiences they contain. Try to delect any trends which 
may be evident to you. 

2. Try to learn more about the processes and potentialities of 
co-operative action research as a means for curriculum im- 
provement. A good source is Stephen Corey’s ActUm Research 
to Improve School Practices, published in 1953 by the Bureau 
of Pubh'cations, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

3. Identify all the resources in the community which you be- 
lieve might be used proBlably in curriculum study. 

4. Visit a school which has gained recognition for the excellence 
of its program. Observe the type of curriculum organization 
employed. 

5. Find out more about the nature and funcfa’ons of an instruc- 
tional materials center in the school or school system. 
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Chapter 10 


Working Together 
to Improve Teaching 


Teaching is the process of a<immistering and guiding effec- 
tive learning experiences. It is both a science and an art. 
It involves an attitude of mind and a complex set of skills 
which, wlien combined in a wholesome personality, can 
facilitate learning to an unusual degree. Wliile no respon- 
sible person would claim tliat teacWng consists of any pre- 
scribed set of activities, it is worthwhile to note that tljere 
are certain characteristics which seem to be possessed by 
nearly all successful teachers. It woxdd be false to assume 
also that there is any one type of methodology, or set of pro- 
cedures, which will guarantee success in teaching. Yet, one 
needs little more evidence than that yielded by careful ob- 
servation to be convinced tliat some teaching methods are 
better than others in their effects on cliildren. 

In spite of tlie current emphasis being placed on the im- 
portance of educational goals, the development of an effec- 
tive curriculum, and the provision for adequate educational 
facilities, the fact still remains that tlie teacher is the most 
crucial factor in determining the amount and quality of 
learning that occurs in our schools. The following tribute, 
tljough presented with a touch of humor, contains some 
rather direct implications of the importance of the teacher 
in the lives of children: * 

1 Prepared by Jane C. Butler and placed In The Congressional Record 
on January 22, 1937, by the Honorable Jim Wright of Texas. 
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WHAT IS A TEACHER? 

Behveen the innocence of infancy and the dignity of maturity, our 
children fall under the influence of a group of people called teachers. 

Teachers come in assorted sizes, weights, and colors. They have 
various interests, hobbies, rdigions, and beliefs; but they share one 
creed: To help each child to readi flie highest possible degree of per- 
sonal development. 

The teacher is a composite. A teacher must have the energy of a 
harnessed volcauio, the efficiency of an adding machine, the memory 
of an elephant, the understanding of a psychiatrist, the wisdom of 
Solomon, the tenacity of a spider, the patience of a turtle trying to 
cross the freeway in rush-hour traffic, the decisiveness of a general, 
the diplomacy of an ambassador, and the financial acumen of a Wall 
Street wizard. She must remember always that she teaches by word 
but mostly by precept and example. 

A teacher may possess beauty, or grace, or skill; but most certainly 
she must possess love-a deep abiding love of, and respect for, children 
indi^'iduaJIy aod en masse. She must lose your little girl who has the 
song of a bird, the squeal of a pig, the stubbomneM of a mole, the 
antics of a monkey, the spryness of a grasshopper, the curiosity of a 
cat, the slyness of a fox, and the mysterious mind of a woman. 

She must also cherish your little boy who is inconsiderate; bother- 
some; an intruding bundle of noise will) the appetite of a horse, the 
digestion of a s^vord swallower, the energy of an atom bomb, the lungs 
of a dictator, the imagination of Paul Bunyan, the shyness of a Nnolet, 
the audacity of a steel trap, and Uie enthusiasm of a firecradier, 

A teacher must teach many things: reading, writing, arithmetic, 
spelling, geography, history, musi^ art, health. She must also manage 
during her 6S hours to teach manners and morals to children whose 
parents have despaired of the tasfc during their ITJi hou/r. 

A teacher is Truth with chalk dust /n its hair, Beautj* with on 
adiing back, Wisdom searching for bubble gum. and Hope of the 
fuhzre ivitb papers to grade. 

A teacher must possess many abflities. She must not mind csplafn- 
ing for the tenth time the intricacies of two-place multiplication to 
the whole dass, then explaining it again to the one child who wasn’t 
listening. She must learn to fudge behveen encouraging and pushing 
a diild. She must sense what decisions to make and which must bo 
made by the child. She must be steadfwt \wUoul being inflexible; 
s>’mpathelic witliout being maiidlm; lovTOg w'thout possessing. Sha 
must live in childhood without becking childish; to enjoy its 
joys, satisfactions, its genuine delights; while understanding its griefs, 
irritations, emb-irrassmcnts, and haiassincnts. 

A teacher mus^ each year, send thirty difldrcn to another teacher- 
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proudly, lovingly, sadly— and await thirty more with ready wit, low, 
and eagerness. 

She must do all this ^vhi]e worrying about how to pay the utility 
bilk, what to have for supper, whether her baby has the chichenpox, 
if her lesson plans will meet the supervisor s requirements, how Mrs. 
Smith will take the lower grades on John's report card, where to get 
the extra money for summer school, and who took the dime from 
Susie’s purse. 

For this, you ^vill pay her more than the garage man, but less than 
the goTSge mechanic; more than the grocery clerk, but less than the 
postman; more than the ditchdigger, but less than the truck driver. 

The most amazing thing about a teacher is that she wouldn’t trade 
jobs with anyone she knows, She likes to teadi. 

The professionalization of teaching has brought about 
great advances in the kind of public recognition accorded 
teachers in most communities. Although the status level of 
teachers may not have reached that of some other profes- 
sions, members of the teaching profession arc increasin^y 
accepted as persons of importance into the community and 
are frequently invited to serve in leadersliip roles. It is also 
gratifying to note that elementary-school teachers are no 
longer reduced to subordinate importance because tliey are 
responsible for teaching younger children. 

Undoubtedly, a great deal of the change in the public’s 
attitude toward teachers has been the direct or indirect 
result of better professional preparation of teachers which, 
in turn, has brought about improved competence in the class- 
room. As a whole, the profession of education can be proud 
of the teachers who man the classrooms of this country. In 
general, they are competent, dedicated people. In the edu- 
cation profession, as in all other professional groups, how- 
ever, none is perfect and a few are clearly incompetent. In 
spite of the progress that has been made, then, in many 
states and communities, there is still considerable need and 
opportunity for improvement in the teaching function. It is 
the purpose of this chapter to give attention to some basic 
principles related to improvement of teaching, some of the 
major elements in teaching competence, the supervisory 
bases for improvement of instruction, and some specific 
measures for improving the quality of teaching. 
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PRINCIPLES RELATED TO IMPROVEMENT 
OF TEACHING 

Contrary to earliest beliefs, teaching is a highly complex 
process composed of numerous interrelated activities and 
subject to many variable factors and influences. Although 
mucli research has been conducted into the traits and activi- 
ties of teachers, it has been difficult to establish clear and 
significant correlations to many of the attributes of the 
teacher and teaching success as revealed mostly by the rat- 
ings of supervisory and administmtive personnel. This may 
mean, of course, that little correlation e-xists between par- 
ticular characteristics of llie teacher and the quality of his 
over-all performance or, on the other band, it may mean only 
tliat persons ^vlio evaluate teaching success are not very 
skilled in the process. 

TJie above observations are made in order to suggest the 
difficulty of identifying particular aspects of teaching which, 
if strengthened, automatically result in improved teaching 
performance. It is equally difficult sometimes, though not 
impossible, to identify with certainty tiie e.Tact causes of 
inefficiency in teacliing. It is possible, however, to point 
out attributes and procedures whose relationship to the over- 
all task of teaching is generally recognized. As a basis for 
the furtlier consideration of some of these factors, it may be 
worthwhile to set forth a few principles which seem related 
to the improvement of teaching. • 

The improvement of teaching is related to the teachers 
philosophy. Wliat a teacher holds to be the most essential 
values in our culture lias a very direct influence on his com- 
petence and on his potentiality for improvement. The rela- 
tionships establislied wth children and tlie techniques of 
instruction employed in the classroom reflect the teachers 
concept of education, the nature of children, the purposes 
of the school, the definition of the curriculum, and what con- 
stitutes successful achievement hy children. A strong belief 
in the democratic Avay of life and a motivating faitli in edi^ 
caUon as the chief instrumentality for perpetuating and 
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refining its processes constitute formidable resources for the 
teacher in American society. A philosophy of hfe which 
cherishes such values certainly will serve, at least, as a 
catalyst in tlie continuous process of educational improve- 
ment. 

The tmpToveinent of teaching is related to the professional 
preparation of teachers. Teachers cannot do better tlian 
they loiovv and certainly one of llie means for getting to know 
more about teacliing is that of professional preparation. 
Preservice preparation of teachers in tlie better teacher- 
educating institutions ordinarily includes attention to tlie de- 
velopment of the teacher as an informed and cultured indi- 
vidual and as a competent practitioner in the classroom. 
These ends are achieved mainly through courses in liberal 
arts, in the general foundations of education, and in the 
methodology of teaching, supplemented with actual e.tperi- 
ences in elementary-school classrooms. 

Due to the current shortage of qualified teachers and be- 
cause many older teachers have not received the quality 
and quantity of professional preparation required of prospec- 
tive teachers now, the importance of constructive in-service 
programs and activities looms large on the educational scene 
today and is closely related to improvement in the level of 
teaching found in some school systems. 

The improvement of teaching is related to the teachers 
understanding of the educational process. The obligation 
of teaching is to facilitate learning. If the teacher is unin- 
formed about tlie psychological principles governing the 
process of learning in children, it is extremely doubtful that 
he will develop teaching techniques consistent wth these 
principles. On the other hand, teachers who have developed 
a sound understanding of such factors as motivation and the 
role of experience in learning wall be much more likely to 
search continuously for teaching methods which successfully 
make use of these facts about learning. 

Improvement in teaching is related to the physical and 
mental health of the teacher. AU aspects of the teacher’s re- 
sources and personality may have some bearing on his com- 
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pctence as a teacher. Certainly, the pliysical vigor of a 
toaclier is an important asset when one considers tlie strenu- 
ous nature of teaching. Physical health also may afect the 
personality of the teacher in terms of such characteristics as 
cheerfulness and helpfulness. 

In addition to tlie necessity for pliysical health as an essen- 
tial attribute in meeting the responsibihties of teaching, 
mental health is also extremely vital to the manner in which 
a teacher is able to face the rigors of the task of leaching. 
Social adjustment and emoUonaJ stability are essential to the 
type of personality wliich is valuable in teaching. Tliey are 
assets svitliout which the teacher becomes easily upset and 
discouraged and witli whidi he is far more likely than other- 
wise to meet day-to-day problems in an increasingly compe- 
tent manner. 

T/w improvement of teaching h related to the professional 
skills of the teacher as a professional practitioner. The idea 
that anyone who “knows a subject” can teach it has gradually 
disappeared from discussions of teachers and teaching. 
While tlie knowledge of subject matter is a valuable asset 
to the teacher at all levels of the educational ladder, an 
understanding of tlie melliodology of teaching based on 
principles of child development and learning is vital to suc- 
cessful teaching. Teaching requires particular professional 
skills which can be acquired best tlirough study and experi- 
ence. As the teacher becomes more proEeient in guiding 
the learning experiences of children in a scientific manner, 
he will, in the very process of developing suclj efficiency, 
open doors to further improvement. 

The improvement of teaching is related to understanding 
of and shills in human relations. The process of teaching 
requires tliat the teacher’s activity involves almost continu- 
ous interaction with pupils. The effects of the teacher on 
the efforts of cliildren are influenced quite substantially by 
the quality of teacher-pnpil relationships in tlie classroom. 
Tlie teacher who is able to establish a high degree of rapport 
\vith children already is well on the way to productive teach- 
ing. On the other hand, a teaclier who possesses many other 
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qualities for teaching hut whose relationships with children 
are strained, usually finds the demands of teaching neither 
pleasant nor profitable. 

Activities of the teacher which promote a feeling of con- 
fidence and s^rurity in children usually yield positive effects 
on the land of learning that occurs in the classroom. The 
knowledge of what constitutes good human relations and 
the ability to put this Icnowledge to effective use appear to 
be basic earmarks of the effective teacher. 

The relationships of the teacher, of course, are not con- 
fined to those wi^ children. The work of the teacher also 
requires him to maintain daily relationships wth other 
teachers, administrators, supervisors, and parents. The qual- 
ity of these relations also have a direct bearing on the success 
the typical teacher is able to enjoy. 

The improvement of teaching is related to the creativeness 
of the teacher. The resourcefulness and creativity of the 
teacher are revealed in many aspects of the teaching per- 
formance, The injection of new and exciting approaches to 
some of the more staid routines of the ordinary classroom 
can do a great deal to stimulate and motivate learners and 
to provide an interesting living and learning aivironment 
The creative teacher never allows himself to become the 
victim of stagnation resulting from an unquestioning repeti- 
tion of techniques from day to day and from year to year. 
Rather, he is continually searching for new and better ap- 
proaches to the guidance of learning activities. 

The resourcefulness of teachers also becomes evident in 
the t>’pes of instructional materials he utilizes in connection 
with the planning and guiding of learning actiwties. The 
truly resourceful teacher will discover, in the school and be- 
yond, many kinds of material and human resources svith 
which lie can enliven teaching and learning in the classroom. 

The improvement of teaching is related to work conditions 
and environment. Most types of human improvement 
spring first from a desire to improve. Tlus desire, in turn, 
usually is a product of hi^ morale rather than a result of 
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failure as might be assiuned. Tlie level of morale evidenced 
by teachers often is tlie composite result of many conditions. 
Certainly, such considerations as salary schedules, expense 
allowances for travel and attendance at educational meet- 
ings, provision of time for in-service activities, and funds for 
needed instructional materials affect the attitude of a teacher 
toward his fob. 

Tlie immediate environment and atmosphere of the school 
also affect a teachers feelings toward his professional re- 
sponsibilities. Pleasant surroundings and adequate facilities, 
plus a positive type of educational leadership, can go far 
toward inspiring teachers to tlieir very best efforts. 

The improvement of teaching is related to the professional 
attitudes and zeal of the teacher. Many teachers do not ap- 
pear to exhibit the degree of professional pride and enthusi- 
asm that one might expect of a member of a great and 
Important profession. Increasingly, though, teacliers are be- 
coming more concerned about tlie profession as a whole. 
Tlie professionalization of teachers Is revealed through the 
development of codes of etii/cs, through the increasingly 
influential activities of professional associations, and tlirough 
the personal enthusiasm for teaching possessed by individual 
teachers throughout the country. Certainly, a highly pro- 
fessional attitude is an asset to the teacher who is seeking 
ways to improve his understanding and skill. 

The improvement of teaching is related to the quality of 
educational leadership present in the school situation. Most 
teachers do not perform up to the level of tlieir potentials. 
\Vhether tlie gap between the potential ability of a teacher 
and his actual performance as a teacher is increasingly re- 
duced depends rather heavily upon the contributions of edu- 
cational leadership to the situation. Through positive forms 
of encouragement, recognition of increments of professional 
g^o^vth already a<^eved, and concrete contributions to tlie 
instructional resources of the teacher, the admiu/sbufor or 
supervisor can help a teacher grow toward his ultimate po- 
tential, Opportunities for in-service development of pro- 
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fessional understanding and sldlls by teachers is another 
means of improvement wJjich can be furnished througli pro- 
fessional leadership. 

ELEMENTS IN^ TEACHING COMPETENCE 

Teaching competence is difficult to define except in terms 
of its outcomes, and it is equally difficult to measure. It is 
quite possible, though, to obserx'c the processes and results 
of an effective teaching-learning situation and to identify 
some of the elements of tl)e situation which appear to mahe 
the greatest contributions to Uic achievement of desired out- 
comes. 

In a discussion of what he calls the “professional self* of 
the teacher Cantor- has identified a series of interrelated 
characteristics which he believes describes the professional 
self in the teaching situaUon. He says tl)at the sldlled 
teacher: 

L Understands the ps>'chology of learning 

2. Offers a professional SCTvice to the pupils, and consciously 
refrains from using them to sen-e personal needs 

3. Keeps at the center of the leachbig process the importance 
of the pupil's feelings, not personal feelings 

4. Is concerned primarily %vith understanding and not with judg- 
ing the pupil 

5. Accepts students as they are 

6. Realizes that genuine, significant learning steins &tnn the cre- 
ative efforts of the individual pupil 

7. Recreates Itsel f 

Summarizing in terms of the teacher's attributes, the effec- 
tiveness of the teacher’s resources appears to be related to 
being a person worthy of emulation, understanding the char- 
acteristics of children and bow they develop, understanding 
the processes of learning, imderstanding the ahns of educa- 
tion in a democracy, understanding the types of experiences 
which contribute to the realization of established aims, un- 

5 Adapted from Kathaniel Cantor, The Teaching-learning Process (\ew 
Tort; Heary Holt & Co., Ine., 1933), pp. 270-78. 
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derstanding liow to organize tlie learning environment effec- 
tively, and possessing a funcUonal knowledge of instructional 
resources. 


PEHSONAI, AtTRJBUTCS 

Numerous studies Utrougbout the years have sought to 
idcntffy the specific personal qualities related to success in 
teaching. The nature of the measures of success used and 
the great v-ariation in the conditions under which many such 
studies have been conducted make it difficult to interpret 
the results with any degree of concliisiveness. Some years 
ago Barr * and others made a comprehensive summarization 
of correlations shown in studies of the relationship between 
measures of teaching success and certain general attributes 
and aspects of teaching. Tliough far from conclusive, this 
compilation indicates the importance of such attributes as 
considcrateness, intelligence, drive, buoyancy, reliability, 
and attractiveness. 

Studies made of children's appraisals of teaching person- 
ality and effectiveness liave indicated the importance of traits 
similar to those just mentioned. Pupils appear to place con- 
siderable value on such traits as Idndlmess, patience, fairness, 
consistency, sense of liumor, wide interests, empathy, and 
general teaching proficiency. Among traits wbicli pupils 
find distasteful are a bad disposition, unattractiveness, intol- 
erance, unfairness, sarcasm, unreasonableness, and disinterest 
in learners. 

There are many reasons for the importance of the teacher’s 
personal quahties. First, the teacher’s energy and attitudes 
affect the teaching performance. Second, tlie teachers atti- 
tudes and traits may affect Uie response of learners to him. 
iiiirdi and perhaps most important of all, the attitudes of the 
teacher are contagious, and liis beliavior is emulated by 
pupils. It is extremely important for teacher-educating in- 

3 A. S. Barr ct al, The ifeoKrtwcn? ond Prediction of Teaching Ef- 
f^ciencyi A Summary of Inveatigatbm <Ma«3is0fl. Wis.: Demhai PublJca- 
tions, 1948). 
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stitutiODS to apply appropriate screening measures to persons 
expecting to become teacliers and for employment agencies 
and supervisory ofBcials to be a^va^e of tlie importance of 
the teacher in teaching sua^sx. 

U^^)ERSTA^'DING OF ChIU)I\EN 

The attitudes of the teacher toward children are often de- 
termined by how well he understands how they behave and 
develop. Many aspects of teaching such as the selection of 
learning experiences and the provision for individual differ- 
ences are basically dependent upon an understanding of the 
characteristics and needs of children. Certainly, it is a mark 
of potential competence for teachers to realize that they 
must first learn about children before they can expect to 
teach them. 

It is well to consider the tasks of growth and development 
which face the child in the period from infancy to adulthood 
and to be able to consider them in relation to the organized 
demands of the school program. Some of these tasks are: 
(1) mobility such as walking and running; (2) communica- 
tion,* (3) learning to be a social being; (4) learning ahout 
cultural demands upon individuals; (5) becoming self- 
directive and independent; (6) gaining needed skills; and 
(7) regulating emotional feelings in the face of reality. These 
are interdependent, of course, and have many implications 
for teaching. 

If teachers are to continuously evaluate and strive to im- 
prove the quality of teaching, they also must possess an 
active awareness of the basic needs of children. Some of 
these needs are discussed in another part of volume, but 
it seems desirable here to emphasize a few of the more 
common ones. The interested reader can find many excel- 
lent lists of childrens needs in the educational literature. 
Some of the more commonly identified needs are security, be- 
longing, affection, achievement expression, sharing, and un- 
derstanding. 

It is not enough that teachers recognize the characteristics 
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of children at an)' particuJar level of the elementary scliool, 
important as this awareness may be. Tliey must also under- 
stand the principles which govern gro\vth processes and the 
implications of these principles for teaching and learning. 
A thorough understanding of the folloudog principles should 
lielp to increase the skill of l)»e tcaclier in planning, guiding, 
and evaluating the experiences of children; 

1. Increasing maturity is an outcome of normal development 

2. Behavior is influenced by both growth and learning 

3. The total development pattern of a child is the result of sev- 
eral interactive aspects of grou’th 

4. The development of a duld is revealed through changes in 
behavior 

5. The rale of a child's development does not remain constant 
but tends to slow down throu^out the period from infancy 
to adolescence 

6. Although the development of a child proceeds along a con- 
tinuous curve, certain aspects of de\'eIopmer)t are accentu- 
ated at particular periods 

7. As a child develops, he tends to revise habits already ac- 
quired 

8. Some of the characteristics of any stage of de\'elopnjent are 
lost in the process of further development 

9. During tlio course of development the child sometimes re- 
veals characteristics which seem to be conflicting in nature 

10. The basic features of individual personality, established in 
infancy, tend to persist through later years. 

The literature in the field of child development is replete 
with detailed discussion of such principles as those appear- 
ing abo^’e. Such sources will help the teacher gain greater 
understanding in this area. 

Knowledge of the Learning Process 
Althouglj normal children will achieve considerable learn- 
ing dhroagh tben 7 utuieprocefsef<ffJJying, both the rate aod 
quality of learning can be affected by teaching. In fact, the 
establishment of sdiools in the country was based partially, 
at least, on tlie assumption that through the processes of 
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teaching, learning can be facilitated. Effective teaching may 
affect learning in at least three ways: it can facilitate tlic rate 
of learning, it can improve the case and efficiency of learning, 
and it can affect the permanence of learning. 

Our concept of the learning process has been modified con- 
siderably as a result of research and developments in the 
field of tile psychology of learning. The shift of emphasis 
from tliat of faculty psychology to tlic more functional tjTJCs 
of psychology quite naturally has brought a corresponding 
shift in the notion of how children leam. Tlie flavor of the 
modem concept of learning as it applies to young children 
is beautifully captured by Moffitt * in the folloNving state- 
ment: 


Thus a child Icams; by wiggling skills 
through his fingers and toes into himself; 
by soaking up habits and attitudes of 
those around him; by pushing and pulling 
his own world. 

Thus a child learns; more through trial 
than error, more through pleasure than 
pain, more through experience than suggestion, 
more through suggestion than direction. 

Thus a child learns; through affection, 
through love, through patience, through 
understanding, through belonging, 
through doing, through being. 

Day by day the child comes to know a little 

bit of what you know; to think a little bit 

of what you think; to understand your understanding. 

That which you dream and believe and are, in truth, 
becomes the child. 

As you perceive dully or dearly; as you think 
fuzzily or sharply; as you believe 
foolishly or wisely; as you dream drably or 
goldenly; as you bear false witness or the truth— 
thus a child learns. 

* Frederick J. MofGt, Thus a Child Learns (Morristown, N.J.: Silver 
Burdett Company). 
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•m above, one of the most useful assets of the 

skillfm teacher is that of being able to translate principles of 
learning into successful approaclies to teaching. A state- 
ment in a bulletin of the Department of Pubhc Instruction 
of the State of Indiana * shows tliis relationslup very clearly: 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF DESIRABLE 
TEACHING AND LEARNING 

1. A child learns best when his own purposeful goals, needs, 
and desires guide him. 

2. A child is capable of purposing only when the learning situ- 
ation grows out of and is close to his evperience and inter- 
ests and within the range of his abilitj* to comprdiend. 

3. A child learns best when he is free to participate in the cre- 
ation of his o^vn organization of materials as he satisfies his 
purposeful goals. 

4- A child learns best when he can share in the management 
of the learning erperience svith otiier children in the group, 
guided but not controlled by adults. 

5. A cliilcl ieams best under the guidance of sympathetic adults 
who imdcrstand him as a growing personaHty. 

6. A child learns best the meaning and interpretation of co- 
operative democratic living when he etperiences it day by 
day. 

7. Other tilings being equal, a child's learning is increased as 
he increases his sensory experiences within the learning situ- 
ation. 

S. Tlie greater the number of avenues of impression and the 
broader the avenues of expression, the more complete the 
learning. 

9, Meaningful experience is the basis of comprehensive learn- 
ing and is tlie shiff out of which ability to deal in generaliza- 
tions and abstractions grows- 

10. Any specific learning is part of a total pattern of learning 
and the effect on the child is the result of the interaction of 
all factors within the pattern. 

11. Learning is enhanced wlien opportimities are provided for 

SA Coad Start in Sc/jM BaBrtia Na 226 (rev. ed.; Inlianapolis, lod.: 

State D^t. of Public lasliuclioB. 1^®)* PP- 16-23. 
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seeing relationships and when these relationships are drassu 
out and made clear. 

12. Opportunities to appraise source materials, organize and re- 
organize data and information, arrive at solutions to proh- 
lems, and evaluate results are important factors in learning. 

13. A child leams best when he is conscious of his progress to- 
ward his o\vD goals and those which society has set for him 
and can evaluate his msia adiiev'ement- 

Undebstakdinc of the Imj>ortaxce 
OF Experiences 

The discussion of educational goals in Chapter 8 revealed 
the basic purposes to be served by eleiDentary schools in 
American society. In the main, these purposes are deri^’ed 
from the needs of individuals in our society and the values 
of that society itself. Most statements of educational pur- 
pose, dierefore, emphasize the importance of needed skills, 
an understanding of and adjustment to our culture, social 
sensitivity and skiUs, economic proficiency and understand- 
ing, and the responsibilities of effective citizenship. 

The acceptance of such educational goals as these implies 
a commitment to attempt to discov’er and utilize learning 
experiences which will foster the realization of the stated 
aims. This is far different from the 3 R*s concept of the cur- 
riculum which dominated early schools in this country'. It 
requires tiiat educators as a whole, and teachers as indi- 
viduals, bring their best energies to the task of determining 
just what fypes of Icammg experiences are most essential to 
the educational development of American children. A group 
of leaders in elementary education, representing sev'enteen 
professional organizations, met with the staff of the Elemen- 
tary Education Division of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion to discuss the means for improving the educational 
experiences of elementary' school children. One of the con- 
ference committees studying the types of experiences chil- 
dren should have, prepared the foDowing statement: * 

^EdiicatioruH Ho. 8 (October, 1947). 
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In order that bo)’s and girls Jn the elementary schools may have a 
program of living and learning which will contribute to their personal 
grONvth and development as eGfectfve members of a democratic society, 
there must be included in the total and continuous elementary school 
experience opportunities for: 

1. Developing Efficiency in the Basic Communication and Mathe- 
matic Skills 

a. Reading with understanding and evaluative skills materials 
of an iiiformational character 

b. Beading with ease materials for enjoyment 

c. Dsmg the written word with skill in order successfully to 
communicate ideas to other individuals and groups of in- 
dividuals 

d. Using the spoken word effectively in order to conununicale 
one's information and ideas in group discussions, reporting, 
conversations with individuals, interxiews, etc. 

e. Using numbers in daily transactions of living su(Ji as pur- 
chasing of goods; keeping of records, foiros, and accounts; 
using allowances, etc. 

2. I^eaming Techniques of Croup Planning and Problem-solving 

a. Identifying problems needing group consideration 

b. Using the scienti&c method in problem-solving 

c. Knowing where to find materials of use in solving a problem 

d. Knowing how to use materials in the solution of a problem 

e. Valuing the worth and contributions of ead> member of the 
group tmvard problem solution 

f. Valuing differences of opinion and draracteristics plus skill 
in using these differences toward problem solution 

g. Developing skills of leadership 

h. Knowing how to select and ^vork wth leaders 

i. Recognizing individual responsibility for contributing tovi-ard 
solution of group problems 

j. Using judgment on appropriate action to be taken in the 
solution of a problem 

k. I^eaming to wurk with groups of various sizes and tjpes. 

3. Making and Taking Rcsponsibffity for Decisions 

a. Participating in the solving of real problems related to group 
and individual living 

b. Sharing in policy-making relative to decisions made and ac- 
tion to be taken 

c. Working with both peer and aduff groups (a making aectstatis 
and taking action 

d. Evaluating the consequences of decufons made. 

4. Developing a Knowledge and Und«standmg of One’s Self and 

Other People That tVdl Ctoitri&ute Tou-ard Attitudes Making 
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contributions o£ \-ariQus groups to the ciiltare m 

d. Understanding the basic needs of all people 

e. Becognizing the qualities aD p^le have ^ 

f. Appreciating differences in \-anom cultures and their reasons 

g. U famvledge of historical factors affecting living 

in our modem world. , 

5. Developing a Knotvledge and Undm^ding of 
ntenl in ^^^nch One lives That Wffl 
Meeting Problems of Phj-sical. Soc^. and EcOTom.c 

a. Knowing and understanding the phja.ca] eu^^nmmt M 
win lead to effecth-c faring of problems of mdividual and 

b. ireUtionships between man and his ph>-si^ en\Troa' 
roent that affect aspects of indiridual and group IMng 

c. Grm%Tng in knmvledge and understanding of the moaem 

technological world and the problems relative to it . 

d. Becognizing the factor of interdependence of all peoples m 
this m^em world that malie for problems in serial and eco- 
nomic relationships. 

6. Participating in Community Activities Appropriate to the Urowtn 
and De%'elopnienl of Chili’cn of Elementar>’-5chool Age ^ 

a. Participating actively in planning for the care of the imme- 
diate classroom, scluaol, home, and coaunumty envinmmen 

b. Ha%Tng concern (or and participating in improving the com 

munity health , 

c. Taiing an actne part in actirilies giving contacts and ac- 
quaintance with children of other lands _ . 

d- Investigating and taking action in aspects of community Irtmg 
whidi reble directly to daily Ih-ing— adequate and proper 
milk supply, city water supply, problems of consumer bu>Tng. 
service dubs. etc. , 

7. Do'eloping Skill in Critical Thinking Belative to Both the Printeo 
and Spoken Word , , ,, 

a- Using the skill of critfcal thinking in reading, writing, dis- 
cussion, listening, and doing actirities . 

b. Comparing different sources of information, statement ot 
judgment, t>-pes of action, etc., as to their reliability and effec- 
tK’cness 
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c. Rewgntzmg the difference between rcUaHe fact and opinion 

d. Alafang comparisons and drawing conclusions based on con- 
sidered judgment of avubble information 

Cl Selecting materials, sources of infonnatfon, and courses of 
action appropriate to the proWetn at hand. 

8. P.trtjcfpatfng in Evaluation Ejn^criences 

a. E\^uating ones own achievement in basic communication 
and mathematics sV-ills in terms of competent democrah'c Jiving 

b. Evaluating one* relationship to other individuals, both to the 
peer group and to adult group* 

e. V/ew'ing ones own b'vmg in terms of a bal.mcc of activities 
and ability to find pleasure and satisfaction in the use of vari- 
ous media and tjpes of acthities 

d. Evaluating group effectiveness in problem solving 

e. Judging group effeclivenea in Jiving together. 

9. Building a Wide Range of Interests That WiU Contribute Toward 
Development of a WeU-balanccd Individual 

a. Using surious t)-pes of media so as to liave freedom and 
pleasure in their use 

b. Having etperiences with art; musfe books, etc., that will give 
a sense of appreciation and vidue 

c. Developing an independence of spirit and satisfaction in the 
enjoyment of Miriotis types of experience that contribute to 
the building of inner resource* 

10. Developing Personal and Social Value* 

a. Recogtu'ring the worth of the individual 

b. Evaluating expressed values in terms of resultbig action 

c. Determining one’s own personal relationships to the various 
groups of wliich one is a member 

d. Reviewing the relationships between various groups in society 
in order to arrive at bases of livmg together 

e. Constantly evaluating one’s own set of values and recognizing 
the desirabflity of refinement and possible revision. 

To implement such a point of view in actual learning situations, a 
num^r of different points at wbidj further thinking must be done 
can be identified. 

1. Individuals with responsibaities for preservice and in-service 
programs for teachers must help in translating such a guidmg 
statement into terms of children’s everyday living. 

2. Groups responsible for various fields of subject matter must evalu- 
ate carefully the Jearoings in their own particular fields to see to 
what extent etperiaroe* frewn these fields contribute to such a 
total learning experience 

3. There must be constant testing of curriculum actiwti« in tenns 
of what iioppens to cKIdren. 
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Knowledge of the Learning Environment 

The importance of the environment in creating favorable 
conditions for learning has been demonstrated many times. 
Not only is the proficiency of the teacher aflfected by the 
nature of the environment, but also children tend to absorb a 
part of all that surrounds them. Not aU learning then is the 
direct result of organized instructional activities. Much of 
it is the result of the interplay of environmental factors with 
the child. Of -course, the environment and the curriculum 
are not separate and mutually exclusive elements of the edu- 
cational process. The concept of the school as a laboratory 
for learning can be implemented successfully only when 
the learning environment and instructional techniques are 
considered as closely related factors of the teaching-learning 
situation. 

The teacher can seldom assume full responsibility for the 
nature and quality of the educational environment. Neither 
can he always regulate or control the elements which deter- 
mine the conditions which surround the educational process 
in the elementary school. To a great extent, the teacher is 
forced to operate within the framework of philosophy and 
administrative practices found in the school. The impor- 
tance, therefore, of these influences on the individual teach- 
ers effectiveness can hardly be overestimated. Some value 
may be derived from the inclusion here of some character- 
istics of a good school program as they relate to the effective- 
ness of teaching and learning. Caswell and Foshay ^ indicate 
that the good school program; 

1. Is conceived and operated as a whole 

2. Provides well-rounded opportunities for living together effec- 
tively 

3. Emphasizes democratic ideals and processes in the actual liv- 
ing of pupils 

T Adapted from HoUU L. Caswell and Arthur W. Foshay, Education in 
the Elancnlarv School (3d ed.; New York; American Book Company, 
1937), pp. 5-1-71. 
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4. Is (^erationally related to the needs, interests, and abaities 
of the children it serves 

5. ftovides for all children guided experiences compatible with 
tJieir levels of maturity 

6. Is oriented to the community and makes use of its resources 

7. Fosters the growth of aK persons who participate in if 

8. Is one ^v}lich provides the materials and facilities needed for 
desirable learning experiences 

9. IVill be organized in sucl\ a manner as to facilitate the rec- 
ognition of democratic values and their application in the life 
of the school. 

Some of these statements imply tJje need for consistency 
between the outcomes desired for boys and girls and the 
ways in which learning experiences are organized. In an 
article in The NcHonal Elementary Principd dealing witli 
provisions for gifted cliildren, the following conditions 
which seem to hamper the development of duldren to their 
fullest potentials are listed: * 

L Memorizing and verbalizing cro%vd out thinking and prob- 
lem solving 

2. Study of the long ago and the far away is not related to the 
exciting, changing world the children know 

3. The resources and problems of the community are not re- 
flected in the curriculum of the school 

4. Children do not have opportunity to pursue their gentiine 
interests in classroom and school-wide groups 

5. Cliildren follow directions exclusively and do not help plan 
and evaluate the activities of classroom and school 

6. Emphasis is on copying and conforming rather than cre- 
ating and discovering 

7. Mass instruction has precedence over work •witli individuals 
and small groups 

8. Materials are not adequate for creating, e^erimenting, ex- 
ploring and researching widely and deeply 

9. Classes are too large to pennit personal, informed teacher 
guidance 

10- Teachers do not have available the consultant help they re- 
quire 

SAnne S. Hoppock, "About Gifted CMdren ^vetybody Says . , /" 
The Xatlanal Ehmentarv Principal {December, 1957). 
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H. In-service education does not focus on deep understanding 
of the needs and motivation of children. 

In selecting and planning learning experiences for and 
wtli children, the teacher must be truly cognizant of the 
importance of motivation m learning. If it is possible to 
operate with the current of pupil interest rather than against 
it, more learning is likely to result from the same amount of 
effort. This consideration suggests the importance of select- 
ing means for initiating learning activities and guiding them 
in such a way that the independent efforts of the children are 
stimulated to^vard worthwhile aims. In tlie 1959 yearbook 
of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum,® these 
‘‘catch-hold” points in the organization of learning experi- 
ences are referred to as “organizing centers.” Tlie subse- 
quent discussion of these organization centers includes cer- 
tain criteria to guide the efforts of teachers; 

1. The good organizing center for learning encourages student 
practice of the behavior sought 

2. The good organizing center for learning is economical in that 
it contributes to the simultaneous attainment of several edu- 
cational objectives. 

3. The good organizing center for learning encompasses ability 
floors and ceilings of the group. 

4. The good organizing center for learning builds on what has 
gone before and prepares for what is to come. 

5. The good organizing center for learning buttresses and sup- 
ports learnings in other fields. 

6. The good organizing center for learning has educational sig- 
nificance in its o^vn right* 

7. The good organizing center for learning is comprehensive in 
that it permits inclusion of several ideas and several catch- 
hold points for differing student interests 

8. Tlie good organiring center for learning ties together students, 
ideas and materials in some meaningful fashion. 

9. The good organizing center for learning has capacity for move- 
ment— intellectual, social geographic or chronological. 

® John 1. Goodlad, ‘The Teachw Selects, Plans, Organizes," in Learn- 
ing and the Teacher ( Washiagton, D.C.: National Education Assodatioa 
o£ tlie United States, 1939), pp. 55-58. 
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To summarize, the skillful teacher must he concerned 
\vith four important aspects of the environment and with 
how tliese factors are interrelated to provide favorable con- 
ditions for learning. First, the teacher must be concerned 
wtli providing the best possible physical environment with 
proper attention being given to the needs, comfort, and phys- 
ical adjustment of children. Matters of lighting and acous- 
tical conditions in the classroom have been found to exert a 
considerable influence on the productivity and attitudes of 
individuals. 

A second important consideration for the teacher is that 
of providing effective conditions for normal social interac- 
tion. Tlie relationships of cliildren with the teacher and 
xvith each other are closely related to the establishment of 
a good working climate and an atmosphere which encourages 
individual responsibilitj' and co-operative effort. 

A tlilrd type of environment necessary for an effective 
teaching-learning situation is that of the emotional climate. 
This need is ratlier directly related to the preceding con- 
sideration. The types of control operating in tlie classroom, 
ns well as tlie altitudes of U>e teacher, affect the emotional 
climate of tlie classroom materially. 

Fouttli, it is most important for teacliers to consider tlie 
quality of tlie environment as a laboratory for learning. This 
aspect of tlie environment might be designated the curricul/ir 
endronmenf, although there is some danger that sucli a 
designation implies that other aspects of tlie environment 
are not related to the curriculum. For productive learning 
experiences, it is essential tliat children be surrounded svith 
resources which present ridi opportunities for learning. 
These range all the way from the use of the bulletin board 
to tlie utilization of community resources in teaching and 
learning. 

f&^OXVLEDGE OF RESOtjnCES 

The preceding paragraph suggests the importance of using 
a variety of instructiond materials and resources in the 
teaching-learning process. Each teacher, of course, has im- 
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mediately available whatever resources his school system 
provides. The truly competent teacher, however, is not con- 
tent %vith the limited kinds of materials often provided. He 
is eager to discover or develop with children any types of 
materials or facilities which may aid the learning process. 
If this search is to be productive, the teacher must continu- 
ously be alert to opportunities for e.rtending his stockpile of 
instructional resources. Some of the sources of help in this 
regard are the school library, the public library, the instruc- 
tional materials center, the community, professional associ- 
ations, colleges and universities, and commercial publishers. 

Since a later chapter is devoted to the matter of instruc- 
tional resources, an elaboration of this facet of the teacher's 
activity does not seem necessary at this point. It may be 
said, thou^, in summary, that many feel that there is a very 
direct relationship wlii(i exists between a teacher’s ability 
to locate and use a variety of instructional resources and his 
general teaching success. 

BASES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 

Educators have not been wholly successful in their at- 
tempts to determine the specific factors which combine to 
produce competence in teaching. There are many indica- 
tions that certain conditions promote or detract from the 
general effectiveness of the teacher. It is the purpose of this 
section to suggest at least five important bases for improve- 
ment of teaching: improving the morale of teachers, improv- 
ing the conditions for teaching, improving the technical skills 
of teachers, improving the curriculum, and providing the 
teacher %rith needed resources. 

Improvinc Moiiai;e of Teachers 

The feelings of teachers affect their teaching effort either 
favorably or adversely. There is reason to assume that many 
acts of teachers in the classroom are prompted more by feel- 
ings than by reason. Morale is considered to be the total 
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emotional and intellectual reaction of a person to a situation 
in which he is working. Worldiig conditions a0ect the level 
of the morale of teachers as w'cJl as the quality of educational 
leadership provided in the scliool. Some of the conditions 
which usually contrihute to better morale are: 

1. Establishing a feeling of security ui teachers. This, of course, 
is related to employment and personnel practices and other 
administrative considerations. 

2. Working with teachers ia such a way that each has an oppor- 
tunity to establish status Avith the group. 

3. Developing staff policies which encourage belongingness on 
the part of individuals. 

4. Giving credit for the special achievements and efforts of 
teachers. 

5. Being fair in the treatment accorded teachers. 

6. Providing opportunities for eadi teacher to experience suc- 
cess in some aspect of the school’s program. 

7. Avoiding administrative or supervisory practices which de- 
stroy self-respect or the feeling of importance of teachers. 

8. Providing for participation in poUcy-makiog. 

Impbontnc Teachinc Conditions 
Tliis consideration is closely related to that of the morale 
of teachers. In fact, the kind of worJang conditions which 
teachers enjoy or endure in a school situation has a great 
influence on flie level of morale evidenced by them. In the 
main, any improvement of working conditions which shows 
evidence of a consideratOTess toward teachers and their prob- 
lems is likely to affect leaching productivity favorably. 
■When administrators provide reasonable measures to insure 
the comfort or happiness of teachers, or when they show 
special consideration sucli as substituting for the teacher in 
the classroom in order that be may participate in other pri> 
fessional activities, they are contributing directly, or indi- 
rectly, to the competence of teachers. 
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Improving Teactiers* Skills 

There are numerous reasons why tlic professional skills 
of teachers are sometimes in need of improvement Many 
teachers are unaware of new and better motliods of teaching 
because tliey received tlieir professional preparation some 
years ago. Olliers may actually cxliibit a deliberate resist- 
ance to any suggested change in their teaching metliodology. 
Whatever the cause, it is tlie responsibility of the supervisor 
to try to discover means for helping such teachers improve. 
If such improvement is to occur, two prior conditions seem 
absolutely essential: ( 1) tlic teacher must desire to improve, 
and (2) the teacher must be brought into contact with ideas 
and methods not heretofore considered. Tliis has many im- 
plications for some of tlie individual and group supervisory 
approaches mentioned in the succeeding section of tliis 
chapter. 

Improving the Curriculum 
The curriculum of the school constitutes tlie framework 
of operation for the teachers. The nature of the curriculum 
and the activities of the teacher are factors which mutually 
supplement each other in a favorable situation. It is possible 
to find situations, however, in which the curriculum of the 
school, narrowly conceived and rigidly prescribed, actually 
inhibits die effectiveness of the teacher. Instead of being a 
contributing factor in teaching competence, it becomes a 
stumbling block to the teadier. 

It is important for teachers and supervisors to realize that 
high-level teaching cannot well occur within the framework 
of a curriculum which does not reflect an awareness of basic 
principles of teaching and learning, and which does not allow 
the creativeness and resourcefulness of the teacher to oper- 
ate. Efforts at ciuriculum development, then, should be 
much more than revision of the courses of study or curric- 
ulum guides. Curriculum development should be a process 
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v^u'ch, directly and indirectly, contributes to the increasinc 
effectiveness of tlie teacher. 

lMpno\’iNc Teaching 'Resovucses 
It seems unfair to hold any worher to tlie demands of lus 
job and then deny him the proper tools for doing his job 
weii. Such is sometimes tlie plight of the teacher. He is 
expected to acliicve the same outcomes as tliose accom- 
plished in the best schools and yet he is not provided witli 
tlie instructional resources needed for effective teaching. 
Any contribution, then, which a supervisor can make in pro- 
viding adequate teaching materials or in helping a teacher 
locate belter resources for leaching and learning often results 
in better teaching performance by members of the staff. In 
this process, neitlier teacher nor supervisor should overlook 
resources within the creative potential of the teacher him- 
self, resources in tlic school, resources within the community, 
and resources from otlier professional agencies. 

SUPEnVISOnV approaches to IhJPROVED 
TEACHING 

Two major ways in which a supervisor may contribute to 
the teaching competence of leacliers in the elementary 
school are to work ^vitll individuals in such a manner that 
their best efforts are stimufated and evoked, and to furnish 
leadership in appropriate group approaches to staff improve- 
ment. 

Working "with Individuals 
The day-to-day attitude of the supervisor is an important 
factor in lus relationships with individual teachers. Initially, 
a supervisor must create an atmosphere of confidence and 
security if he is to work productively in an effort to help 
teachers improve tlieir practices. He must be willing to 
capitalize on the strengths of indiivdual teachers %vitliout 
ignoring their problems. Some of the supervisory procedures 
which can be used effectively in hoping teachers are; 
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1. Using of classroom obsm’ations intelligendy 

2. Arranging for the follow-up conference with teachers 

3. Working with teadiers on special instructional problems 

4. Working with teachers and parents on behavior problems 
of children 

5. Encouraging inten’isitalkm of teachers 

6. Suggesting useful professional materials 

7. Involving individual teachers in special study projects 

8. Rotating opportunities for leadership among teachers 

9. Encouraging teachers to do professional writing 

10. Encouraging advanced study by teachers. 

Working Wrm Groiips 

Many aspects of supervision require the leadership of the 
supervisor in working with teachers in groups. In general, 
group activity not only refines the skills of a staff in w'orldng 
together but also is beneficial to individual teachers who thus 
participate. 

It is impossible to suggest all the possible ways of work- 
ing together beneficially in a school situation. Among the ' 
tj’pes of group activity which have proved to be useful in 
many situations are the following; 

1. Curriculum study groups 

2. Orientation programs for teachers 

3. In-servire seminars on various aspects of the school pro- 
gram 

4. Teacher >Tsitation and group excursions 

5. School policy committees 

6. Workshops 

7. Panels and forums 
S. Comrmmity survey’s 

9. All-school research projects 
10. Professional study through organized classes. 

The resourceful supervisor will find many other oppor- 
tunities, arising out of the situation itself, for assisting teach- 
ers in the development of teaching competency. In his 
efforts to do so, he will reap his greatest rewards if he is posi- 
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live in his attitudes, flexible in his approaches, and specific 
in his help. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GAINING IMPROVED 
UNDERSTANDING OF IMPROVEMENT 
IN TEACHING 

1. Collect several statements of teaduog competencies. Analyze 
them to see which of the attributes or skills seem to apply 
especially to members of the teaching profession. 

2. Find out all you can about the role played by professional 
associations in improving teaching conditions. 

3. Study the catalog of a teacher*educating institution to ob- 
ser^-e the pattern of professional preparation for teachers. 
Study the relationship of this preparation to the competencies 
listed in (1) above. 

4. Ask a school superintendent about the iO'Servlce activities 
provided for teachers in his school ^stem. 

5. Arrange a conference with a successful elementary-school 
supervisor to discuss ways in whidi he works to help teachers 
become more successful. 
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Chapter 11 


Working Together 
to Improve Learning 


I^aniing is the process by which is unfolded the potential 
of a person to understand, control, and improve his environ- 
mental situation. Though it is mainly an intellectual proc- 
ess, it is so materially affected by other aspects of develop- 
ment that the means for improving learning must of necessity 
arise out of a considerab'on of many facets of tlie school pro- 
gram. The facility with which a learner leams is specifically 
influenced by the contend of conditions whiclj surround him 
in bis activities. Some of tliese forces are within his control, 
perhaps, but many of them are not What a child leams is 
also affected in considerable measure by the persons wth 
whom he interacts during his life in school, home, and com- 
munity. 

The basic purpose of the school is to facilitate, guide, and 
organize learning experiences in sucli manner that the out- 
comes of learning are desirable and the process of achieving 
these outcomes as efBdent as possible. As lias been implied 
in the preceding chapter, the most basic conditions for learn- 
ing are the capacity, readiness, and motivation of the learner 
and tlie most potent influence on learning is teaching. In 
turn, the quality of teaching is affected by such factors as 
home attitudes, school facih'Ues, and administrative practices 
in the school. Therefore, any attempt to improve the rate 
and quality of learning must uiclude appropriate attention to 
matters outside the learner hunself. 
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This chapter wiU consider some of the basic 
lated to improvement of learmng, ^ ^(.jjool 
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BASIC principles BELATCD TO 
IMPROVEMENT OF LEARNING 


T ,ar,.ing is not easUy reducible to precise conditions or 

steps, not is its improvement guaranteed by the ‘‘PP y ^ 
of any set formula^. It is a comp ex 
many types of influences, some favorable and 50""® “*= 
mental Though no set approaches to *c jble 

be imposed effectively on all situahons, it sldl s®ems p J ^ 
to make some generalizations which seem to Ug- 

theoretical framework out of which productive approaches 

achieve their learning potential 
glance, this statement may be construed as a 
of educational programs found in our schools. 
is not intended as such. It is intended merely to sugS 
that few people, regardless of the nature of 
seldom accomplish as much as it would be possib 
plish under ideal conditions. Perhaps this is another way 
Mying that the net result of one’s productiveness m mo 
life’s activities is determined largely by the interplay P 
tive and negative factors which influence those actmt ^ 
If most of the surrounding influences are favorably a P® 
is more likely to narrow the gap between his 
level and his potential achievement level. Jf 
largely negative, there is a greater likelihood that the margu 
between aehievemefit and potential will remain re a 
wide. This observation has clear implications 1°'^ '®® J” 
and teaching. It one would facilitate learning, h« t>“‘® 
proach must be to remove the obstacles to learmng, an 
inject into the situation those factors which stimulate lea 
ing. These will be discussed in more detail later m 
chapter. 
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Leamit^ is multidimenslotud in character. There arc sev- 
eral possible \vays of measuring tlie relative success of a 
I^mer as he pursues educational goals. In some instances, 
effectiveness of learning may be judged in terms of tlie 
breadth of understanding whkh results. In otlier situations, 
deptli of understanding may be considered to be the best 
evidence of desired learning. In still other cases, the rapidity 
wth which a skill is acquired may serve as tlie measuring 
stick to indicate tlie facility with which learning is taking 
place. Actually, though it is helpful to recognize these com- 
ponent dimensions as a basis for possible improvement of 
learning in the school, it is necessary to recognize that learn- 
ing must also be considered in a more composite and unified 
way, if appropriate conditions for stimulating learning are to 
be provided in the school. 

Learning is susceptible to modificaiion. If one is to exert 
planned efforts to improve leamidg, it is well to distinguish 
clearly between learning and maturation. Maturation Is 
largely the unfolding of Inlierited tendencies. It normally 
proceeds w'tfi time, quite independent of educational Infiu- 
ences. Learning, on the oUier hand, involves the acquisition 
of understanding and reconstruction of experience in sucli 
maimer that it can result in changed behavior. Both die 
nature and rate of learning can be modified by forces which 
act upon the learner. As far as the child is concerned, how 
well he leams is determined largely by his readiness for meet- 
ing required tasks. In turn, his readiness for learning de- 
pends on such factors as his background of experience, his 
mental ability, and his physical and mental health. It can 
be seen, then, tliat any favorable modification of the learning 
situation very likely involves some change in the modifiable 
influences which affect one’s readiness fo learn. 

Learning can he affected either positively or negatively. 

A certain amount of learning results from the normal inter- 
action of a child with his environment. The rate and quality 
of learning, however, may be affected by tlie influence of 
forces acting upon the learner and by conditions ivhich sur- 
round die learning situaUon. Forces which tend to bring 
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purpose, meaning, or satisfaction to the learner tend to 
facilitate learning in a positive direction. On the other hand, 
activities which bring discomfort, or wliich seem to have no 
meaning for the learner, actually may serve as obstacles to 
learning. Unfortunately, some situations exist in which well- 
intentioned but professionally naive teachers insist on metli- 
ods of control and teaching activities which actually interfere 
with learning rather tlian facilitate it. 

Learning may be affected by physical vigor of the child. 
Effective learning depends on the stimulation of the learner 
to engage in efforts which move him nearer his goals. Leth- 
argy and disinterest are enemies of effective learning. Since 
some form of intrinsic enthusiasm is essential to genuinely 
purposeful learning, it is not difficult to sense the effect of 
poor physical condition on quality and rate of learning. The 
child who is weak, malnourished, or suffering from the 
effects of some chronic infection or persisting physical ail- 
ment finds it difficult indeed to generate either the necessary 
interest or effort to pursue his educational tasks in an effec- 
tive manner. For example, any diagnosis of the causes for 
learning difficulties in chiliren usually involves an initial in- 
vestigation of the physical condition of the child as the first 
step toward identifying factors which are deterrents to learn- 
ing for the child. 

The effectiveness of the process of learning is related to the 
type of learning desired. It is probably inaccurate to speak 
of learning as if it were a sio^e, well-defined process. Actu- 
ally, it may be more conect, technically, to think in terms of 
learnings rather than learning. There is considerable evi- 
dence to suggest that the learning of skills is a somewhat 
different process from that of learning certain broad under- 
standings, for example, in the field of the social studies. In 
a similar manner, the learning of facts for useful recall may 
involve a considerably different phenomenon from that of 
developing esthetic tastes or inculcating an ideal. The recog- 
nition of these possible differences means that attempts to 
improve learning may need to be formulated and planned in 
terms of more tiian one kind of learning. 
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Learning is determined hy the educability of the learner. 
The intellectual power^ and capacity of the learner is a 
primary factor in determining his level of learning or achieve- 
ment. A person cannot accomplish that which be has not 
the power to do. Tlierefore, the chief aim of schools should 
be that of helping each learner achieve as nearly as possible 
the highest level that it is his capacity to achieve rather 
tlian attempting the impossible fay striving to bring all cM- 
dren up to tlie same level of learning in tire same time. Just 
as a container cannot be forced to hold more water than its 
capacity will allow, no learner can learn beyond his ability 
to leam. Tliis points up tlie futility of admhiistrative and 
teaching practices apparently based on the theory that if 
only children will try hard enough, they can leam virtually 
anything tliey are asked to leam. Tliis attitude is not con- 
sistent with the knowledge of diSerences in mental ability 
and in the learning rates of cluldren. 

Learning is affected by emotional factors. One of the 
greatest obstacles to effective learning often is that of tlie 
emotional factors which operate in the lives of learners. The 
concept of the uni£ed nature of the learning process, ratlier 
universally accepted by modem educators, tends to empha- 
size the importance of feelings and attitudes in the total 
process of learning. Specialists who work with remedial 
cases in reading clinics frequently find that much of the 
reading dJflBculty is attributable to some emotional cause. 
Such ^ings as feelings of insecurity in the learner himself, 
troublesome conditions in the home, or social antagonism 
among a learner's peers may have very unfavorable effects 
on the educational achievement of the learner. 

Learning is affected by interest. For different reasons 
and in varying connections throughout diis volume, the pur- 
poseful nature ol learning is emphasized. This fact is basic 
to nearly all teaching and administrative practices in tlie 
school. Children, like adults, tend to pursue the kinds ol 
activity that they think will result £n goals important to them. 

In addition, they tend to exert a degree of effort in propor- 
tion to the relative importance of the goal. More simply 
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stated, a learner will apply himself quite diligently to a task 
which is important to him; he will work very reluctantly at 
an assignment in winch he sees no purpose and in which he 
thus has little interest. 

Intrinsic interest usually arises from purpose. It should 
not be overlooked, however, that the nature of the learning 
experiences through which a goal is pursued may influence 
the degree of interest evidenced by the learner. Genuine 
interest, of course, is generated within the child himself but 
the learning experiences can be presented and organized in 
such a way as to capitalize on and extend existing interests 
to tlie end that even greater interest is developed. 

Learning is affected by teaching. Everything that has 
been said thus far in this chapter is related to this principle. 
In fact, it may be said that teaching is the process of stimu- 
lating, guiding, and admim'stering learning. Children will 
learn, to a degree at least, with no teaching; they will learn 
a considerable number of things, perhaps, in spite of teach- 
ing; they will learn best, tliou^, under the influence of good 
teaching. The quality of teaching quite expectedly ranges 
along the entire scale of competence. Some teachers are 
more competent than others. It follows, then, that some ap- 
proaches to teaching are much more fruitful than others. 
The nature of teacher-pupil relationships, the breadth of re- 
sources for learning discovered and made available by teach- 
ers, the manner in which learning experiences are organized 
in the school day, and the provisions for adapting learning 
tasks to ability levels of learners, all bear very directly on the 
quality of teaching as a stimulant to learning. 

Learning is affected by surrounding co^itions. In an 
effort to emphasize the importance of teaching as the chief 
factor in facilitating learning, one may he likely to overlook 
the role of the environment as another very important con- 
sideration in learning. Actually, when viewed broadly, learn- 
ing may be defined as the interaction of a person with 
environmental conditions and elements. In fact, one of the 
great tasks of teaching is that of providing an educational 
environment that will stimulate intellectual curiosity and, at 
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the same time, provide media which make tlie learner's ac- 
tivities mwningful and functional. An inadequate educa- 
tional environment, be it in home, school, or classroom, not 
only restricts the teaclier in his methodology more im- 
portantly, actually limits the approaches to learning which 
might otlierwise be available to learners. 

Learning is influenced by previous achievement. Wliat 
one is able to learn at any given time depends very largely 
on what he has learned previously. This is true in two re- 
spects. First, many aspects of learning depend heavily upon 
the prior mastery of certain skills. For example, the process 
of learning to read effectively is based, to a considerable 
extent, on the sequential devdopmenl of certain aspects of 
tlie total reading process. Second, the psycdiological effect 
of prior success on current effort is a consideration that can- 
not be ignored. Knowledge of previous success is an im- 
portant factor in motivating effort and in establishing a 
desirable degree of self-conffdence in tlie learner as he faces 
new tasks. 

Learning is affected by past experience. At first glance, 
this principle may seem synonymous witli the preceding one. 
However, there appears to be some necessity for pointing 
out the distinctive role of experience as a basis for learning. 
Although it may seem like oversimplification to do so, it 
seems possible to set fortli rather concisely the basic rela- 
tionship bebveen experience and learning. Meaning is neces- 
sary for understanding and experience is the primary source 
of meaning. It seems rather clear, therefore, that the rich- 
ness of the background of e-xperience possessed by the child 
may exert a marked influence on his proficiency in pursuing 
the educational tasks with whicli he is confronted in the 
school program. Also not only is the experience background 
of the leanier important; anoUier conditioning factor of 
learning is the extent to which the learner can reflect on his 
experience critically enough to revise future efforts intelli- 
gently. 

Learning is affected by opportunities for new experience. 
The breadth and depth of learning comes Uirough the oppor- 
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tunity for pushing back tbe horizon of 
throuV new channels of experience. A 
nerience while valuable for cstabhslung skill or “‘“g M 
Lpts. contributes very little to the ncq^taon ^ “cw 
ines. Thus, two things become important in me 
planning, and organization of learning experience 
elementary school; there should be °®^Sn 

for new experiences within the education^ reach ; 

and new e^eriences should be associated with previous 
perience of learners. 

CONDITIONS AFFECTING LEARNING ABILITif 

Children differ greatly in their ability to learn and in 
rate of growth. The same child is more susc^Uble to le^ 
ing at one time than at another. Simaarl^y, he 
ceptible to learning, and of course to teaclmg, under ce^ 
condiUons than he is under other types of rondiUoM. 
makes it imperative for teachers to try to identify the 
conditions for creating maximum leamability m a cliud ^ 
then to try to create and maintain as many of these desira 
conditions as circumstances permit. Many such conoi 
are inlierent in the child. 


Physical Status 

No worker produces his best efforts when he is experienctog 
ill-health. In educaUon, this is an important observation tor 
two reasons: (1) total growth is interrelated and thus, oe- 
ficiency in physical status also aHects mental processes an 
emotional adjustment, and (2) a poor physical 
a learner may produce such a low level of energy that m 
child is xmable to apply himself to the kinds of activity whicn 
result in effective learning. , 

There are at least Uvo basic concerns of the teachw w 
wishes to create and m^lain optimum physical conditions 
for effective learning. They are: ( 1) to eliminate, insofar ^ 
possible, physical conditions which present obstacles ^ o 
learning, and (2) to promote tlie physical conditions whic 
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jnaic it |>£>j5iI?Je hr the child to leant more rcadi/y. Some 
of Uje conditions of the first category which call for improve- 
ment or correction are; 

1. Malnutrition due to lade of sufficient amounts of proper foods 

2. Fatigue due to lade of sleep and rest or to disproportionate 
energy demands on tlje diild 

3. Susceptibility to infection due to low level resistance or other 
factors 

4. Lack of normal vision 

5. Lack of hearing acuity 

6. Speech deficiencies and lack of language development 

7. Glandular disturbances, particularly as Uiey affect weight and 
appearance 

8. Ortliopcdic handicaps which interfere %vith normal school 
routines. 

Problems such as those above have many implications for 
scltool practice. If administrators and teacliers are to work 
for conditions which \vill promote greater learning by chil- 
dren confronted with tlicse problems, tliey must give atten- 
tion to sucli matters as: 

1. flome-school relations which foster intimate Imowledge of 
children and a c<H3peratfve attack on the solution of their 
problems as they affect learning 

2. Cumulative records which reve^ all types of pertinent data 
concerning the children in the school 

'3. Adequate facilities and staff for effective screening examina- 
tions for all children in terms of general health, vision, and 
hearing 

4. An instructional program in health designed to provide func- 
tional health knowledge and help children develop sound 
health habits 

5. A sdiool lunch program which is based on both nutritional 
needs and educational considerations 

6. A workable program for the control of infection and commu- 
nicable diseases among drildren of the school 

7. Preschool clinics for providing advance immunization of 
children and otlier health services 

8. Provisions for dental hygiene' services and for effective re- 
ferral of cases needing attention 
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9. A functional physical education prograin properly geared to 
the task of developing healthy bodies 

10. Provision for educational adjustments necessary for children 
having ortliopedic handicaps 

11. Available speech correction services cither in the school or 
through systematic referral 

12. Pro\'isions for adequate heating, lighting and ventilation so 
that children may live and learn in an environment which is 
beautiful. 

Any of the types of physical problems indicated previ- 
ously may have a direct, negative effect on learning. It is 
quite possible, however, tliat the way a child req)onds to his 
deficiency psychologically may be more important than the 
handicap itself. Generally, a child reacts to a physical handi- 
cap in one of three ways: (1) he may accept the handicap 
and attempt to meet the demands upon him as well as pos- 
sible \vithin the limits of his problemj (2) he may resent the 
handicap in such a manner that he withdraws from any aN 
tempt at normal functioning, thtis creating emotional and 
social problems; or (3) he may try to compensate for the 
handicap by exerting an unusual effort along lines in which 
he has facility. 

Mental Health Condition 

The school must understand the vital importance of a 
child’s values, feelings, and motivations if it is to assist him 
in his successful pursuit of educational goals. It has been 
demonstrated many times that feelings and drives have a 
very direct effect on the learning that takes place in any indi- 
vidual. A child who feels inadequate emotionally and un- 
wanted socially cannot be expected to achieve in accordance 
with his intellectual potential. Therefore, it is highly im- 
portant for administrator, supervisors, and teachers to enjoy 
good mental health thanselves, to know the emotional needs 
and problems encountered by diildren, and to be able to 
provide conditions which contribute positively to the promo- 
tion of emotional well-being and wholesome personality 
development in children. 
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It helps to understand some o£ the emotional problems of 
children if we realize that many forces are exerting pres- 
sures on the child s development. The foUo^ving statements 
should help to i)}astrat€ this observation; 

1. A child is a physical being subject to innate biological factors 
and processes and to developmental limits, both of which are 
determined largely by hereditary influences. 

2. The child is operating, at any given time, at some point on a 
developmental growth scale and is subject to the ch^cteristfc 

, influences of that particular level of development. 

3. The child is subject to tl»e problem of maintaining his phys- 
ical well-being and equibbrium through such processes as 
eating, sleeping, and attending to regular bodily elimination 
processes. 

4. The child is a social member of a family group and thus is 
subject to cultural, social, and moral values held by the group. 

5. The child is on inteiacthig member of his peer group and, as 
such, is subject to values held by other members of the 
group. 

6. The child is subject to modifications of outlook and behavior 
brought about as a result of his o^vs unfolding intellectual 
insights, his developing sldlls, and the e-xtension of imagina- 
tive reflection. 

7. The child is subject to (he influence of a particular constella- 
tion of emotional conditionings which affect his behavior and 
experiences. 

8. Hie child is subject to the effects of emerging concepts of 
ethical and spiritual relationships and values. 

Althou^i the above list is not exhaustive in scope, perhaps 
it will serve to emphasize the number of forces which tend 
to shape the values and condition the feelings of children. 

In addition to the pressures mentioned above, however, cer- 
tain common needs and interests of developing cliildren have 
strong implications for the promotton of wholesome person- 
ality in the elementary school Briefly stated, they are; 
(1) the desire for adventure, new experiences, and zestful 
activity, (2) security in group relations, (3) desire for sym- 
pathy, understanding, and affection, (4) recogniUon and ad- 
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miration by bis fellows, and (5) desire for success, mastery, 
and achievement 

If teachers are to provide classroom experiences which 
^vill contribute to the development of wholesome personality 
and good mental health in children, they must first be able 
to interpret the behavior of children in such a manner that 
clues for impro\’ement are revealed and identified. Unfor- 
tunately, skill in interpreting bchaWor so that causes and 
motiv'ating influences are identified seems not to be one of 
the greater proficiencies of many teachers. In reporting on 
the child-study program at the Insb’hite for Child Study at 
the University of Maryland, Prescott * points out some of the 
most common errors of judgment made by teachers in tlieir 
perceptions of the causes of children’s behavior and in their 
judgments about possible solutions. They are as follows: 

1. Teachers identified one causative factor underljing a child s 
behavior accurately, but they accepted this factor as the 
total causation of the behavior; that is they oversimplified 
their explanation of an action and consequently could not 
make sound judgments about how to help the child. 

2. Teachers reasoned by analogy from their o%vn experience 
when, in truth, the factors influencing the child’s experience 
were quite different from those influencing the teachers’ ex- 
periences. In other words, they lacked adequate infonnation 
about the child and did not realize the need for it. 

3. Teachers drew conclusions on the basis of mistaken id^s of 
what factors actually influence behavior, that is, they ladced 
scientific knowledge of how h uman behavior is activated 
and of what causative factors shape human development. 

4. Teachers accepted a chance impression, a rumor, hearsay, or 
the statement of an unreliable or prejudiced person as faci- 
as a datum upon which to base a judgment svidiout further 
checking- That is, they did not discriminate between facts 
and tijeir o%vn or their colleagues’ mere opinions or preju- 
diced interpretations. 

5. Teachers dre%v a conclusion about some causative factor on 
the basis of a single fart in a single illustrative instance, 

'Danid A. Prescott, The Child in the Educative Troceo (New Yoi^ 

iicCiaw-HiH Book Co., Idc., 1957), pp. 100-101. 
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when, in truth, other facts existed and were avaiiable which 
would have cast doubt upon this conclusion. In other words, 
they came to a conclusion without considering alternative 
explanations. 

6. Teachers generalized and characterized a child on' the basis 
of a single instance of his behavior, particularly if that epi- 
sode had caused them unpleasant emotion. In other words, 
one strongly felt experi«ice led tliem mistaJcenly to regard 
the child as characterized by that single unique situation. 

7. Teachers accepted second-level mferences as true data, that 
is, kno\vmg that one thing was true they inferred something 
else to be true which, in fact, could be true only if a second 

■ but un]mo^vn fact also were true. 

8. Teachers accepted as always true of the child sometliing 
which was true only under certain circumstances, that is, 
something conditional. They failed to perceive the condi- 
tions which caused the behavior and whicli limited the ap- 
plication of their conclusion. 

9. Teachers projected into the child’s behavior motives which 

the child id not have, but whidi the teacier himself had or 
which the teacher needed the child to have in order to jus- 
tify his feelings and judgments concerning the diild. Hap- 
pily error was mudi less common among teachers than 

most of the other errors of reasoning and was, of course, 
always imconscious. 

10. Teachers accepted as absolutely true something which was 
only possibly true or, at best, probably true. This resulted 
In &ed attitudes and a closed mind. In truth, it is hard for 
all of us to act dedsii’ely. as a teacher must, when we Jmow 
that we are only probably right 

In pointing out the types of weakness which creep into the 
efforts of teachers to interpret the behavior of children, it is 
not the intention to imply tl)at teachers, as a whole, are 
inept with respect to their understanding and skill in the 
field of emotional behavior in d>ildren. Rather, the intei^ 
tion is to suggest that this is an area in which there is need 
for further proficiency and study by many teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators. 

In spite of the need cited above, teacliers are provicUng 
daily many types of ejqjeriences which contribute to the 
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wholesome development of children in terms of their values 
and attitudes. Some of the things which teachers, or par- 
ents, can do to promote menial health in children are such as 
the following: 

1. Accept the child as an individual in his own right 

2. Within the limits of desirable permissiveness, provide the 
security of guidelines of behavior 

3. Encourage co-operative activities with correspondin^y less 
emphasis on competitive activities 

4. Avoid fordng a child to compete in an activity in which he 
has no chance at all to succeed 

5. Study causes of behavior before prescribing for symptoms 

6. Respect a child’s timetable for growing up. Adapt controls 
and activities to the normal stage of growth 

7. Provide suitable and harmless outlets for pent-up feelings 

8. Avoid imfavorable comparisons with siblings or peers 

9. Provide opportimities for the child to have normally pleas- 
ant relationships \vith his peers 

10. Help a child to become self-directive and increasingly inde- 
pendent 

11. Pro\ide necessary guidance but avoid overprotection 

12. Help a child to be sure he is loved and respected. 

Intellectual Ability 

There is little doubt that intelh’gence is one of the most 
potent factors in learning. The intellectual capacity of a 
learner is a direct determinant of how thoroughly and ho\v 
rapidly learning occurs in an individual. While it is usually 
conceded that a child’s ratio of mental ability to chrono- 
logical age (IQ), as measured by typical instruments, ^vill 
remain at about the same general level throughout the years 
normally spent in tlie elementary school, there appears to be 
increasing reason to believe that mental growth may be 
modified by personality disturbances or by environmental 
conditions. 

One explanation for the seeming fluctuation in the con- 
stancy of the IQ, of course, may lie in the falh'bility and 
specific nature of the tests used. Therefore, while the use of 
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tes^ of mental ability is a veiy useful device for getting 
indi^live evidence of what can rightfully be expected from 
children, it is quite important that the teacher avoid such a 
rigid interpretation of test results tliat his efforts to improve 
learning conditions for the child are hampered by a feeling 
of resignation concerning the cliilds intellectual status. In 
tills respect, teachers should note the intellectual processes 
of the child from day to day. Some of these processes appear 
to be rather reliable indications of favorable mental develop- 
ment. 

Tlie child’s intelligence is evidenced by the manner and 
quah'ty of his responses to problem situations. The level of 
mental ability is revealed boUi by the quality of his solution 
to a problem and the nature of the process of responding. 
Some of the types of responding which reveal mental de- 
velopment, and which have direct implications for the plan- 
ning and organization of learning experiences are; (1) In- 
creasing ability to analyze a situation into its basic elements; 
(2) increasing ability to make generalizations; (3) increasing 
ability to detect absurdities and irrelevanc/es in a situaiion; 
(4 ) a shift from ability to think only in concrete terms to the 
ability to tliink abstractly; and (5) increasing ability to see 
existing relationships among elements of a total situation or 
problem. 

Within tJje limits established by heredity, of course, in- 
telligence develops with use. This indicated relationslilp 
betxveen structure and function emphasizes the need for 
each teacher to be aware of not only the parental background 
of the child but also lus previous experiences. There is little 
doubt that the quality of the educational experiences pro- 
vided for children has a very direct bearing on their mental 
growth. 

Obriously, children are not equally educable. This rec- 
ognition invariably and justifiably raises questions about the 
eSectiveness of standardized curricula, promotional policies 
based on grade standards, and many otJier school practices 
which still prevail in many quarters. Steps should be taken 
to adjust learning experiences to the needs, capacities, and 
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rates of de\’eIopment of children rather than attempting to 
adjust all children to arbitrary, preconceived sets of learning 
etperiences organized in a manner often incompatible with 
what is known about children and the way they develop. 
If this is done, it requires: (1) knowledge of the differences 
in the abilities of children; (2) knowledge of the means for 
studying intellectual characteristics of children; (3) plan- 
ning a range of learning experiences which corresponds to 
the range of abilit}*^ of children found in the classroom; (4) 
provision for a range of instructiona] materials smted to all 
le\'els of intellectual ability represented in the dassroom; 
(5) the planning of workable ways of differen tiatin g instruc- 
tion; (6) revision of standards of educational success; and 
(7) administrative practices in relation to evaluation, pupil 
progress, and reporting which are motivated by a conscious- 
ness of goals of individual children. 

LVTEPESr 

No phase of the teacher’s work is more significant than 
that of identif>’ing the concerns and interests cff learners and 
utilizing them effectively in selecting and planning learning 
experiences. To a great extent, the sensitivity of riie teacher 
to these concerns, needs, and interests determines the quahtj' 
and ultimate outcomes of learning experience. The observ'a- 
tion that better learning results when the natural concerns 
of learners are utilized in educational processes appears to 
be indisputable. Assuming that thfe is true, then, teachers 
should use all a\’ailable means for discov'ering the interests 
and concerns of the duldien they teach. 

There are many ways in which the interests and concerns 
of children are revealed- Some of their basic interests, of 
course, will permeate their discussions and conversations. 
Predominating interests will be expressed directly while the 
more subde concerns may enter the conversation of the child 
only cas u all y and occasionally. Classroom discussions, and 
even arguments on the playground, often shed h’ght on some 
of the child’s concerns and cultural leanings. The objects 
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which children select to bring to school to share with tlieir 
friends and classmates frequently indicate some of their pre- 
vaxung interests. 

Many of the concerns of children originate from some 
source outside the classroom. The teacher, in order to be 
alert to possibilities for directing children’s interests into 
constructive learning channels, must know something about 
the child’s interests and activities in the home and com- 
munity. Scouting afBIiations and interests, for example, may 
be used rather effectively in motivating learners and in de- 
veloping concepts of leadersJiip in the group. The discovery 
and analysis of hobbies is another avenue to the possible use 
of children’s interests in the development of worthwhile 
learning experiences. 

The role of tlie teacher in relation to interests of learners 
is not confined to identifying and incorporating existing in- 
terests into the educational process. A second responsibility 
is that of providing opportunity and encouragement for the 
development of new interests of a desirable nature. This 
becomes doubly important in view of the fact that many 
Interests of children are temporary in terms of particular 
stages of development. As old interests pass, children need 
subtle guidance in the selection and development of new 
concerns, interests and goak. 

Some confusion behveen interest and incentive appears to 
exist in tlje minds of many people. While they are closely 
related, they are not synonymous in their connections with 
learning and teaching. Interest, simply stated, is an in- 
dwelling and motivating concern. An incentive, on the other 
hand, is a stimulant to action- Interests may be either direct 
or indirect and, similarly, incentives may be intrinsic or arti- 
ficial and extrinsic. In considering or evaluating the use of 
particular types of incenUves in connection witli learning 
experiences, one should consider flie extent to which the in- 
ceatii'e ivil! stimuhte aV learners inwlved in the acUWty, 
the degree to wluch the incenUve actually stimulates con- 
structive effort in learners, tJie degree to which the incentive 
Nvill stimulate the projection of effort beyond tlie appeal of 
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the incentive itself, and the nature of the attendant outcoffl^ 
■which accompany, or result from, the use of the incenth'^ 
Caution must be exercised m the acceptance and use m 
incentives to insure that negativ'e by-producAs are not ra 
such nature that the>' destroy or counteract any pcssible 
benefits which mi^t have otherwise been gained from the 
learning acti\it}'. Umvisely used, incentives may develop 
negatii'e attitudes in children toward themselves, toward 
their p^rs, and tmvard the teacher and sdiool. 

SCHOOL FACTORS AFFECTLVG LEARNTKG 

The factors and conditions which affect in some maimCT 
the complex process of learning are so numerous that it is 
impossible to enumerate them. Certainly it is not the pur- 
pose of this \-olume to present an exhaustive treatment of all 
of these possible conditioners of learning. A few categories 
of these influencing factors, howe\’er, seem to be so vitally 
related to impro%*ement of learning that they merit particular 

attention- These are the ph>'sicaIen\*ironment of the school, 

the types of relationships in the school, the concept of disci- 
pline in the school, and instructional and administrative prac- 
tices in the school. 


Phtsic^i- Envibon'ment 

The management of the ph>’sica] features of the classroom 
is not an end in itself. The only basis for judging a d ass- 
room em-TTonment to be good is that it promotes, encourages, 
and supports desirable learning experiences to a maximam 
degree. This means that the teacher, in creating and man- 
aging the phs'sical features and organizational routines of the 
classroom must have a dear notion of the t^-pes of enx-iron- 
ment most conducive to learning. It is usually helpful if 
teachers will remember the basic reasons for classroom or- 
ganization, At least three €?{ these are to pTmide a pleasant 

and sj’stematic atmosphere in whidi to Ii\'e and learn, to pro- 
xade optimum economy of time and effort in relation to out- 
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romes, and to promote the adiiei’ement of educational goals, 
both immediate and long range. 

The necessity for a school environment thst is rich fn edu- 
cational interest and opportunity was discussed briefly in 
an earlier chapter. Thus, it seems unnecessary to belabor 
tliis aspect of the physical environment any further at this 
point. It may he ivelJ to reiterate, for the sake of emphasis, 
that die teacher is the key to the kind of atmosphere which 
prevails in the classroom and most improvements in the 
educational atmosphere directly or indirectly are related to 
the teaclier s understanding and efficiency. 

Any attempt to describe in detail just what constitutes an 
ideal classroom environment or eMCtly what measures will 
insure proper working conditions, even if possible, would be 
in violation with the principle of adapting environmental 
facilities to the needs and objectives whicli determine the 
nature of tlie program. It may be helpful, though, to hidi* 
cate some of the elements of the situation which well may 
be considered in determining tlie suitability of certain condi- 
tions and practices. Some of these are: (1) the maturity 
level of tlie classroom group; (2) the sire of the classroom 
group; (3) the size and adequacy of the classroom space; 
(^4) available facilities within the classroom; (5) the degree 
to which the classroom is self-contained; (6) the general 
policies of the school; (7) the abih'ty and experience of the 
teacher; and (8) the experience of the children in self- 
direction. 

Statements made earlier have implied the relationship of 
the physicd well-being and comfort of clrildren to their 
achievement. It may be desirable to point out a few of the 
particular aspects of the physical environment which seem 
most closely related to proper conditions for leanung. Some 
of these are: 

1. Adequacy and fleribility of room arrangement 

2. Proper provisions for seating in terms of posture and com- 
fort . , , 

3. Illumination of the classroom wth adequate prowsic^ ror 
amount and quality of light and for the elimination ol glare 
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4 Elimination of conditions which contribute to eyestr^ 

5. Elimination of conditions which cause hearing difficulty 

6. Adequ^y of space in tenns of the nature of learning ac- 

tivities ^ „ 

7- Adequate provisions for heating and ventilation as weU ^ 
for elimination of annoying dements such as odors and 
smohe 

8. Pleasant decoration of dassroom in terms of color and re- 
flection 

9. Adequacy’ of space for display of instructional materfels 

10. Adequacy' of work space— individual and group. 

Huiiax Relation-ships 

Education is a process involving almost continuous in- 
teraction of the persons engaged in it. So important is 
interaction to learning that the effectiveness of learning ex- 
periences is determined very largely by the quality of human 
relationships operative in the sebooL 
The child begins life as a human being who is largely noD" 
social. Althou^ he is quite dependent on others throng 
his earliest years for the fulfillment of his needs, his motiv'a- 
lions stem predominantly from hi^y egocentric considera- 
tions. Actually, the child must leam to be a social being by 
living, pla>’ing and working with others. His social dev-dpp- 
ment proceeds normally through rather definable stages. 
Thiou^ the first stage he is rather oblivious to social stimu- 
lation which arises from sources outside himself. During 
the second stage, he begins to gain a sense of the advantage 
of social interaction and thus proceeds to establish means for 
sodal commimication and co-operation. Ultimately, it is 
hoped that he reaches the stage in which feelings of rec- 
iprocity, empathy, and mutual respect enter into his rela- 
tions with those around him. As might be expected, children 
vary in the rate at which they develop social sensitivity and 
sldlis, and there is some cvadence to suggest that the social 
environment is a definite factor in this development. 

The early years of the child in the elementary s<d30ol are 
iTiarkcd b>' his tendenc>' to avoid the blame for unfavorable 
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TOnsequences of his behavior by engaging in evasiveness, 
blame-shiftmg. or even falsehoods. As he grows toward 
maturity, ^vitll normal opportunities for social interaction, he 
Nvill become much less critical of others and more analytical 
concerning his own attitudes toward otliers. In other words, 
as a child begins to understand his peers better, his under- 
standing of himself also increases accordingly. Conflicts 
among children are usually based on an inadequate mutual 
understanding and on an insensitivity to the feelings of 
otliers. As in other types of learning, experience is basic to 
the acquisition of the ability to perform effectively as a 
member of the family, school, or community group. In this 
respect, the school is a laboratory in which children may 
learn to live constructively with others. 

For optimum social development, children need two basic 
things. The first is an ample number of opportunities for 
gaining experience within a group structure. The second is 
sympathetic guidance in social situations as they arise from 
day to day. Even among the younger children in the ele- 
mentary school, teachers can begin to provide experiences 
which assist children in developing the unfolding skills of 
living and working together effectively. Teachers should 
help children learn to: 

1. Plan together effectively and agreeably 

2. Share ideas 

3. Offer constructive criticisms impersonally 

4. Take criticism witliout resentment 

5. Respect the values and opinions of others 

6. Be a leader or follower as the occasion demands. 

Many types of experience can contribute to tlic develop- 
ment of skills in human relations. The most effective kind 
of learning, of course, comes from actual firsthand experi- 
ences ^ined from being members of functional groups suw 
as the family and various school groups. Through associ- 
ation with others the child gradually comes to ^dersland 
how his words or deeds may affect them. He Ic^s that 
vigorous insistence upon Iiaving his ow-n %vay tends to de- 
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crease the degree of 

while a more famous 50„e other means 

Aside from direct e>Tenencc there Mc som ^ 

whereby considerable help ® ^ jj relation- 

attempts to become more quite effective 

ships. The sociodrama ’’“ 1 '?“” J aU feelings 

as a means of sensibzing chddre ^ which permit 

of others. Role playing f and to attempt 

children to assume tlie roles of <>*" Pf J^ 4 g ar 

to act as they would act, is one of the P ^.j^a^en. 
proaches to the estabbsbment of social semi ^ 

Discussing the motives of characters m sto rViildren. 

SSe to a better social 

Similarly, reading and vmting P . f children. 

worthwhUe activity for the simial ,^th tlie 

The preceding an even 

relationships of children with each other. Perhaps an 
more impeUing consideraUon in the factors 

relationships betNveen children and teacher. ^ v. 
contribute to the quaff ty of ‘“'=^"'P''P’^ ^^ct^and 
the classroom. These factors are so ”J“hensive 

their mterrelationships so complex that ^y co 
delineation of them appears to be ^hich 

purposes and scope of this volume. A fevv 
Lve been found to affect teacher-pupd relationship 
identified and briefly discussed here. 

1. The previous experiences of the pupils svi* 

They have had experiences with teachers who have 

sidtied wonderful: they have had experiences svi* others 
whom they considered only as persons “o endurea. 

2. The nature of first impressions created m the clas • 
is important that teachers be extremely cautious to se^ 
of friendliness, confidence, and fairness during the nrsi 

of flie school year. , ^ to 

3. ^Vhat the teacher expects of the pupils. ChfldrOT ^ 

Uve up to the expectations of persons they respect. . 

evident that the teacher fuUy expects to work 

with pupils, and vice-versa, tiiere is far less chance ot 
between teacher and pupils. 
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leadcTsUp and guidance assumed by the teacher. 
While duldr^ resent dominab'on. tliey welcome direction 
and leadership, and they tend to react fa^'orably to sugges- 
tions and regulations from which tliey obviously benefit 

5. The degree of success achieved by pupik If pupils can 
sense that the teacher is dedicated to the task of helping them 
succeed, and teachers will make every effort to provide some 
avenue through which each child can taste some degree of 
success, tlie level of the teacher-pupil relationship mn he 
raised materially. 

6. The philosophy of the teacher. What a teacher believes to 
be the basic purposes of education, the nature of the child, 
nnd the role of the school are all indirect determinants of 
the relations >vhich are sought and iostered in the classroom. 

7. The personal and social attributes of the teacher. Physical 
vigor, a friendly but firm manner, and an attitude of con- 
fidence are requisites to good relations wlh children. 

Concept of Discipline 

IVhen citing factors and conditions wliich affect the qua!- 
it)* of ljuman relationsliips in the classroom, none is more 
important than Uie teacher’s concept of discipline. Eacl) 
classroom represents a miniature society in ^vhich the age-old 
attempt to balance individual freedom and common welfare 
is being made £iom day to day. The concept of discipline 
which the teacher holds undoubtedly bears some relation- 
ship to the lands of learning experiences provided for chil- 
dren. Restricted concepts of classroom control usually are 
quite incompatible with the broad, flexible organization of 
learning experiences. Thus, both tlie nature and scope of 
learning experiences may be affected by the manner in which 
tlje teacher attempts to create a constructive and well- 
regulated working situation. 

Two main responsibilities face the teacher in his efforts to 
establish and maintain a wholesome environment based on 
positive concepts of classroom regdation and control. First, 
be must be able to offer constructive guidance to individual 
children ^vith behavior problems. Second, he must be able 
to establish conditions in the classroom which are conducive 
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todcsiraUe behavior, and ^vWch tend to prcventundesiraUe 

’^ttliing with individuals^ho de— 

havior that is sociaUy M 

to reconcile a personal mterest in probable causes, 

point of view toward a child’s 

Ue truly effective teacher is careful to of 

behavior in such a manner as to * j deal with 

questionable conduct, rather than attempting to dea. 

the overt symptoms. elementary school 

The great majority of children SasUrgroiving 

behave in the manner to be expected 0 the range 

personaUties. Their conduct usually learning. 

LrmaUy required for effective 8^°“? ’‘""S ,rith the 
OccasionaUy, however, teachers outside the 

necessity of coping ivith problems of behavior outsiu 
usual norms of social acceptabUi^ in “ problems 
room. These problems are usually of tivo type®- P , e 
of aggressiveness and disturbing -her^ivith 

lems of the ivithdrawn pe^onaKty. -nie ‘^^oover 
a clinical knowledge of child behavior XtaTbully- 
that the former type of behavior expressed in ;on 

ing, andboUlerous conduct is usually an outward e^ 
oHnward feelings of insecurity. S«ch a teacher whde^^ 
ing necessary steps to protect other chilien 
which may result from impulsive acts ^y 
viduals, will also attempt to provide 0PP0^^'^'®VLj, give 

individuals to engage in constructive activities wteh g 
them status among their peers, confidence in toem 
and the knowledge of the teacher s persistmg faito in m ^ 
The seriousness of the problem of extreme wth ^ 

chUdren sometimes goes unnoticed. In fact, the exa / 
quiet and indifferent child is even appreciated by a t^ 
who is struggling with the dilemma of the "“^y tj,e 

overcrowded classroom. Teachers need to be .r„iness 
possible eauses of such behavior, whether it be ^cerf^ 
shyness, or disinterest growing out of a long history 
ure by the child. Once the cause of the apparent lacK 
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interest is discovered, steps can be taken to capitalize on 
uie interests of the learner, if any, or to provide for his 
gradual participation in group activity suited to his ability. 
As a rule, punishment is not a very effective way of dealing 
with individual behavior problems in the classroom. While 
punishment has some effect as a deterrent to undesirable be- 
liavior, it often produces secondary effects on the child 
which are far from wholesome and seldom provides tlie basis 
for changed behavior in tlie future. 

The old adage that “an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure" has real implications for the establishment 
and maintenance of acceptable behavior patterns in the 
classroom. Classroom activities and teaching practices 
whicli have a negative effect upon the attitudes of children 
are likely to contribute to some type of nonconforming con- 
duct. Some of the practices and considerations which seem 
closely related to the prevention of discipline problems in 
the classroom follow: ^ 

1. At the beginning of the year, learn the names of the chil- 
dren quickly. 

2. With the help of the children, arrange the classroom favor- 
ably for work, giving particular attention to- 

a. Grouping chairs and tables as activity demands or, if 
desks are fastened to doors, using some materials in same 
area of room. 

b. Arranging the classroom for good group h'ving. 

3. Manifest a courteous, friendly attitude toward ad children. 

4. Guide each child into acUw participation in a committee, 
small group, or general class at least once during each phase 
of the work. 

5. Establish friendly relatioaships rvith chSdreo by— 

a. Talkfeg freely vvith children. 

b. Listening to the spontaneous comments children make 
and the ideas and opinions they express as they talk of 
in-schooI and out-of-school experiences. 

c. Interpreting the stories they write and the pictures they 
draw in order to gain dues to their interests and needs. 
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6. Avoid extreme forms o£- 

a. Competition among students. 

b. Pupil dependence upon Icaclicr. 

7 Us?pr?isrHiciou.ly. men <!«cn;cd. do 

mabe^ comments on xvritlen work and in presence P 

8. rs.::.l=SSrS'acldoveo.c„t in of d.o 

9 Accept suggestions of cfiildrcn made in group 

changes in tlie classroom situation. j ^ 

10. Adapt learning aetiviUes to the obihties and needs 

chil^cn in the group. « i« -nl-inninE. 

U. utilize children's interests ns point of (leparturc m p 

managing, and appraising their activiUK. -Uvitics. 

12. Encourage pupil participation m plannmg pupil 

13. Avoid harshness, sarcasm, or oaring. gindling 

14. A deterrent to child mUhehavior lies m the ^ 

of classroom routine-chccldng attendance, 
distributing papers, and arranging mstnicUonal materials 

“rbio teacher to svhat is happen^S 
in the classroom at all times is essential. Eyes that sw 
ears that hear what is transpiring prevent incipient mu 
hflvicir from becoming serious disaffection. -cinns is 

16. The possibility of pupil inattenUon in the ^oup discuss 

greatly minimized if the discussion is truly a i 

for ideas. A repeUdon of ideas \vith which children 
ready familiar is not conducive to genuine mterwt. 
children cannot hear the child who is reciting cca 
the poor seating arrangement of the class or because o 
failure to speak in audible tones, they have a tendency 
lapse into habits of inattention and indifference. 

17. Children who are given a part in planning and ® 

their classroom activities have less inclination and tune 
misconduct. ^ . q{ 

18. Announcing in advance what xvill happen in the even 
misbehavior precludes the possibility of treatment m e 
of the needs of the offender. 

The guidance approach, to the social and emotional 
lems of children in the classroom is basic to the eliminatio 
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of attitudes which interfere witli maximum learning. In 
many instances, this is an area of undeistanding and activity 
in which tlie competent supervisor can render genuine pro- 
fessional help to harried teasers. 

Indintdualized Instruction 

Tfie chief tasJr of tlie teacher is to provide challenging 
learning experiences which correspond to the ability and 
experience levels of cirildren- Time spent in trying to teach 
children things which they carmot learn is the ultimate in 
wastefulness and futility. The real problem, of course, is 
that of providing individualized learning experiences for 
children witliin a framework of mass education. \Vliile no 
One to date has discovered the ideal solution to this prob- 
lem, much progress has been made. Some of the approaches 
which have been found by teachers to Ijave value are; 

1. TIjc use of the unit plan of organization which provides for 
a wide range of learning experiences on different aspects of 
interest and varying levels of dUEculty 

2. Instructional grouping of children in terms of their needs 
and levels of achievement 

3. Differentiation in nature and scope of work required by 
pupils 

4. Special classes for the gifted or slow-Ieaming pupils 

5. Adjustment in the time required for completing segments of 
work 

6. Use of special coaching and remedial teachers 

7. Use of the individualized work period 

8. Individual guidance in cases of learning difficulty. 

As a general rule, the more flexible types of classroom or- 
ganization provide greater opportunity for learning ^eri- 
ences to be adapted properly to the needs of individual 
learners. In cases of marked mental retardation, special 
provisions frequently need to be made outside the regular 
classroom by teachers who are specially equipped to work 
witli children of this type. Hmvever, even in such cases, 
schools should atternpt to provide in some way for the 
optimum social development of such children. 
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^ the pbocesses of supervision 

In recent years, renewed “ttoJattag 

i^5prfl|§. 

grams are being carried on eurrenUy on ® JT 

Sd basis. In the main, dnee propam for 

been made to this problem; a^l^stinent <» ‘1' P progress 
gifted children through accelerabon “ 
through school, special groups or d^ses S , 
which provide curriculum . experiences 

typical classroom, and provision for ennchmeiit ^ 
to the regular classroom. Undoubtolly, ^ 

has its educational virtues and weabnesses. ® „,eh pro- 

ever, many educators feel that the enrichment aPP™^“ P^e 
vides the most promising po^bihty for ded j ^e 

special needs of the gifted wnthout ^tined 

benefits of the heterogeneous group and the seU-oontam 

classTOOtn. 


PnOMCraONAI. POUOES AND LEARNING 
The manner in which a child progresses 
menlary school unquestionably has a bearing .jjj 

attitude toward learning and his achievement. Along 
other motivating factors, this consideration h^ promp 
educators to engage in a continuous search for be^ 
of regulating a child’s progress through school m ter^ 
educational development. In the main, three gene P 
tices have prevailed -with respect to promotion. ^ 
represented by the grade-standard plan of 
motion based on chronological age, and the contmuous pr s 


ress plan of promotion. . 

Many questions have been raised in recent jg 

ceming the values of nonpromotion when based on ^ 
standards or achievement alone. In fact, a number o exp 
mental studies have indicated that nonpromotion: 
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1. Does not increase e£Fort 

2. Does not assure mastery of subject matter 

3. Does not produce greater bomogenefly of achievement svith- 
in a grade group 

4. Aggravates emotional instability and insecurity of learners 

5. Is not consistent with the attribute of continuity in the devel- 
opment of children. 

If schools are to achieve their goals of providing for the 
continuous development and for the reduction of the inci- 
dence of nonpromotion which prevails today in many quar- 
ters, definite steps must be taken to adjust instructional and 
administrative practices to accomplish these ends. Some of 
tlic important approaches are: 

1. A well-graded and well-rounded curriculum in which ade- 
quate provision is made for the wide range of interests, needs, 
and abilities of children 

2. Instructional methods whid) are appropriate to the various 
levels of maturity found in the group 

3. More effective readiness programs which can serve os a basis 
for the introduction of new leammg experiences 

4. Provision for instructional mat^ials in each classroom >vh{dh 
are suited to tlie variabilities of interest and ability found in 
individual members of the group 

5. Effective use of instruclionaJ grouping in terms of educational 
objectives 

6. Reduction of the sire of the classroom group to the point 
whidi will permit the teacher to give optimum attention to 
individual needs 

7. More intelligent co-operation behveen teachers and parents 
to the point of integrating more fully all efforts to provide 
for continuity in the progress of the child. 


TnAaiER-PtJPiL Planning 

One of the conditions necessary for effective leanung is 
that the learner clearly conceive the purpose of his edu^ 
tional effort. One way to insure some degree of cl^ty wth 
respect to goals and activities in the classroom is to use 
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teacHer-pupa planning in 

d“m" Ac process of cooperative plan- 

jung.® They flrei ^ , 

1. A problem situation which has ^ s^rup"^? ‘“=- 

die group in terms of long-range purposes set np 

g ZteZ the part of tire group to do something about 

3. tfed” pWing to meet the probl^t po^Me phms of ac- 
tion considered in ‘erms °f 'loPeddor mt^mes^^ 

4. Preparation of a job-anaiysis of what n out re- 

5. Inventory of resources vnthin the group ^ ^^^potential 

sponsibiUties; svithin aU vlass groups thme me^P^^^ 

artists, photographers, research peopl , i-nowledge» 

to cerSn shills, experiences and areas of knowieog 

6.Si;“"orSr"elp and information outside dre 

7. ESeg?aon and assumption of 

methods set up by the group; volunt^ eo^rperatio 
basis of each person's best contribution „n»Bning of 

8. Execution of plans (wiU invoive replar^& resoS>ili- 
aims and goals, perhaps reassignment of some resp 

ties, and many other adjustments) 

9. Pooling findings: reporting, displa^g _ 

10. Use and practical applications includmg foUow-up 
IL Continuous evaluation through group and 

group and committees), written mdividual evaluations, 
teacher observatioiis 

Diagnosis and Remediation 

Schools carmot be expected to talce tire blame for 
of physical or mental deficiency in children. Most conthti 
of this type are rooted in sources outside the Province 1 
school. The problem of educational retardation, box 

a LoicUa E, Klee, “How To Do CooperaUve Planning," Social Edacatloa, 
XV (March. 1931). p. 122. 
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is quite anotlier matter. As stated elsewhere, educational 
retardation is represented by llie gap which exists between 
the achievement of an individual and his learning potential. 
This condition is brought about through the influence of one 
or more of many factors, some rvithin the school and some 
outside. 

The educationally retarded child is always a challenge to 
tlie inspired teacher since, with accurate diagnosis and favor- 
able conditions, his learning can be improved materially. 
With a basic but general Icnowledge of child development 
and psychology, and wth tlie help which might be expected 
from supervisory penonnel, the regular classroom teacher 
frequently can work wonders in such cases. In more acute 
or unexplainable cases, however, it is often necessary to ob- 
tain the advisory services of special, remedial, or clinical 
personnel. 

In diagnosing the causes and conditions which must be 
identified before corrective instruction can be planned for a 
child, certain steps are important: 

1. DetermioatiOQ of the ability level of the child 

2. Determination of the achievement le\’el of the child 

3. Determination of the extent of retardation 

4. Analysis of health factors in die child 

5. Analysis of home history 

6. Analysis of educational history 

7. Analysis of work skills of the child. 

As a general rule, educational retardation is accompanied 
by two conditions which present a problem. One, is the 
breakdown of a necessary sl^ such as reading, and the other 
is the negative emotional attitude which this lack of progress 
has produced in tlie cliild. In planning for remediation, pro- 
cedures usually involve one or more of the follo\ving; (1) 
proper medical attention to physical needs; (2) correction 
of unfavorable elements in tlw educational environment; 
(3) adjustments in methods of instruction to meet specific 
needs; (4) adjustments in the curriculum; (5) utilization of 
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the processes of SOPEimSION 


aiU . . C mfl. 

sources of psychological toitrucUonal'and inde- 

terials of instruction adapted to *e 


terials of instruction adapted to tne f^yisl„nent 

‘pTndent work levels of the 1“ c— ^ 

of favorable bases for co-operation of parents anu 


^"ftoj^sions for indiwdual f ^^ea^ng ^™T- 
terms of a careful stady of iTtav eeneral 


terms of a careful stady of them general 

ties. It may be helpful, however, to make a tew g 
observations concerning remedial instruction. 


Uscivaiauiio wv/a *^^*** — a - v 1 PT 

1. It is important to establish favorable rapport 'vj* 

prior to formulating cortecUve mstruc ?^ould be con- 

2. The speciEc learning cMld- 

sidered in relaUcn to *e toUl developmem of 

3. The determination of the cause of the difficulty is p T 


4. Ke^ve programs of 

5 The corrective instmcUon should he mtegrated as tuny f 
' sible with regular development^ activities , 

6. Remedial instruction produces best results when tne 
is kept aware of his tentative progress. 


APPROACHES TO IMPROVED LEARNING 


Supervisors frequently assist teachers in 
conditions for learning in the classroom. In fact, 
supervisory acUvities are directly or indirectly related t m 
goal. Even so, perhaps it will be helpful to ‘ 

more specific ways in which a supervisor can contriDu 
the establishment and maintenance of optimum condi 
for learning. 


1. Arrange for teachers to attend workshops 

dividualized instruction, providing for slow-leamers, o p 
viding programs for gift^ children. „,;,lance 

2. Work closely with community health and <^a gu 
agencies and arrange for their resources to he 
teachers in solving the problems of 

3. Use one or more faculty meetings to discuss the has 
ments of a rich educational environment. 
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4. Plro\Tde for the intercliange of ideas among teachers with 
respect to the problems of particular children. 

5. Encourage teachers in the use of cumulative records and 
anecdotal records as one basis for diagnosis of learning dif- 
ficulties. 

6. ftow'de facilities for effective diagnosis of learning diiBcul- 
ties in the school. In more serious individual cases, arrange 
/or necessary re/erraf to speciafists in the school system, the 
school community, or a neighboring college or university. 

7. ftovide an up-tO'date professional library on child psychol- 
ogy and development 

8. Work with the adminfstrah'on to keep classroom groups at 
a reasonable size so that teachers may have a better chance 
to individualize instruction. 

9. Work closely with parents on oU matters concerning the 
health of the child, as well as on other matters related to 
his general pattern of development. 

10. Direct some curriculum development activities to the task 
of adjusting the curriculum to f^’cular children or groups. 

11. Work with the staff to develop practices in evaluation, pro- 
motion, and grouping which are consistent with k□o^vn prin- 
ciples of learning, child development, and mental health. 

12. Provide for In-service programs on such things as use of 
nesver materials, human relations, and mental health. 

13. Work w'th the staff and administration to provide a wide 
range of instructional materials for the use of teachers and 
pupils in the classroom. 

14. Help teachers Iccste and ase ricb cotanmaity 

15. Practice the land of human relations tliat is desired among 
teachers and pupils in the classroom. 

In. addition to tlie possibilities listed above, there are 
numerous day-to-day opportunities for the supervisor to 
render valuable help to teachers in their efforts to provide 
for maximum learning in children. Assisting in the objective 
analysis of an educational difficulty or a behavior problem 
sometimes will give the teacher the needed clue for reme^- 
alion. “nje supervisor quite often can render expert guid- 
ance in problems of learning and also serve as a resource 
person to assist the teadier in discovering ways to improve 
tlie situayon. 
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ciTrrFSTIONS FOn GAINING UNDEHSTANDING 
OF MEANS FOR IMPROVING LEARNING 

1. Make a case study of an individual cluld and ‘JY 
factors in the situation which may bo dctcrtcn 

2. “fhc literature dealing with the 

the generally accepted principles pro- 
late them into whatever meaning they have ‘ ^ecs 

cedures in the classroom Note " ’t' prin- 

which you have observed arc inconsistent with known p 
ciples of learning or child dcvclopmcrit. teachers 

3. Analyve the various concepts of disciplmc hoi V ^ 
and parents you know. Tty to reconcile each wth the 
cational aims held for children in this country. 

4 . Arrange for a conference with a reading clinic 

ist Find out as many as possible of the kmiL of 
encountered by children ivith problems m reading. Get n 
hand informaUon about the diagnostic and remedml steps 
taken in such cases. , , w 

5. Visit the classroom of a successful teacher and 

means are used to establish cffccUve teacher-pupil relation 
ships in the classroom. 
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Working Together to Expand 
Instructional Resources 


Education is not wholly an abstract process, to fach 
nature and extent of learning at all levels j 

pendent upon the prior experience of learners with the acre 
people and things around them. The modem approa 
elementary education involves the establishment of a cniu- 
lenging learning environment %vithm which children 
motivated and guided toward desirable educational 6°^ * , 
There are many ways in which instructional mate 
enter into the learning activities of children in the mo e 
elementary school. Materials contribute to the ^ 

of proficiency in the basic sVdlls of reading, writing, an us 
mathematics effectively. Recreational skills are acquu 
through the use of appropriate manipulative ! 

Children also learn how to work together more effecuv y 
as they co-operate in the use of learning materials to achiev ^ 
their educational goals. Even the value of various ° 

materials and how to use them wisely can be learned 
tionally only through opportunities for their use, care, an 
conservation. 

Proper organization of learning resources should provi 
assurance that the right material will be in the right place a 
the time it is needed. This total process involves 
to selection, evaluation, acquisition, distribution, and utili 
tion of materials. Since the classroom is organized primarily 
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for the utilization of materials, provisions for care and storage 
of materials often must be made by t}je school as a whole, 
vvhile accessibility is extremely important in the optimum 
utiJizathn of instructfonaf resources, it is well to recognize 
that the classroom is more of a working center Uian a storage 
center. 

The effective me of instructional resources, of course, is 
closely related to the matter of improving te.aclung and 
learning which was given consideration in the preceding two 
chapters. In fact, it is only for Uie purpose of discussion and 
emphasis that the consideration of instnictional materials 
can be separated from tlie total unified process of planning 
and organizing learning experiences for children. No’crthe- 
less, in view of the importance of proper instructional ma* 
terials in the teachingdeaming situation, it is deemed advis* 
able to treat tlic matter in some detail in this chapter. This 
chapter, therefore, will present a discussion of some basic 
principles related to the selection and use of instructional 
materials, factors which govern Uie use of instructional ina» 
terials, aU*scliool and classroom resources for learning and 
tcacliing, and supervisor)* activities which facilitate tlie wise 
selection and use of instructional resources. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES RELATED TO 
INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES 

The value of instructional materials must be determined 
by the e.xtent of tJieir usefulness in promoting the acliicvo- 
ment of educational objectives. They are not ends in them- 
selves but ratlicr one of the means whereby expected attain- 
ments may be realized. In Uie main, the consideration of 
instruction.'il materials involves tivo simple tasks: to deter- 
mine what is to be accomplished and to determine wliat 
facilities are needed to accomplish it. Like many otljcr 
facets of tlie educational program, then, sped/ic decisions 
concerning the selection and use of instructional matenals 
must be functionally based on local needs and conditions. 
Tliis seems to preclude the possibility of presenting any 
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precise set of observations to govern the use "^1 

Resources. Nevertheless, there may be ^ ue rn calirng^a^ 

tention to a few basic principles which are relat 

Tn^r^S"; are the media 

catioml purposes with educatio^l 0“ ^es or at- 

aims are established in terms «[ X 
tainments. Then, in order for *<=f ,™‘Xns be ^'fforded 
in terms of ehanged behavior, children m gyvate 

opportunities for learning experiences goals, 

and guide them toivard tlie accomplishment of f “XX,. 
Profimble experiences, however, do not 
P>iiWrPTi must have experiences with people a 

SoreTlst be deluded ^at these resour«s whi^^ 

serve as aids to learning are vital and P 

learning environment and the learomg process. ^ .yjjy 
Uve fulfillment of educational goals and plans ^ 

on tlie availability of 

Instructioml resources are the ch^ means jor eo ' ^ 

learning experiences. It has aUeady been f 
chfidren in the elementary school, especially 
lower maturity levels, learn best through duect eiT 
In fact, the meanings necessary for the child to leam r 
successfully can come only through of 

community and world about him. As children ^ , ’j-. 

course, they become increasingly able to perform 
volving abstract thinking but they never reach the po 
which concrete materials cannot still be used to advantag 
developing skills and imderstandings needed for prope 

velopment. ^ , i-ttev 

Instructional materials give substance to ide^ 
are utilized in proper relation to generalized of 

They also offer the functional means for the 
ideas to concrete situations in order to discover 
for broad, emerging generalizations. They serve sou 
other purpose in that they tend to stimulate interest an 

motivate effort. _ Tnctruc- 

Instructional resources must be leamer-oriented. 
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Uoml resources are designed and selected primarily to serve 
tlie educational needs of learners ratlier than to simplify tlie 
task of tlie teacher. Supervisors imd teachers frequently are 
confronted ivith Uie temptation to organize learning experi- 
ences and to select instnicbonal materials on the basis of 
criteria wWch are more closely related to administrative ex- 
pedience tlian to educational value. Effective teaclicrs con- 
sider tlie particular needs and interests of cliildren as im- 
portant bases for acquiring and using specific types of 
instructional resources. 

Instruciional resources s/iotifd take many forms. Afodem 
education has developed in an era in which great ad\’anccs 
liave been made in providing numerous types of resources 
and facilities which are useful in the educational process. 
The day has passed when the single textbook is considered 
to be an adequate fool /or icarsing in science, social studies, 
or reading. While te.xtbooks are still considered to be valu- 
able assets to learning and teaching, the alert teacher will 
not place sole dependence upon them to tlie exclusion of 
many other useful types of materials. 

Instructional materials are found to be valuable in terms 
of the purposes served by them. Different types of resources 
are used as purposes of the learning actii’ity vary. 

Instructional resources should he varied in terms of sense 
appeal. Learning may occur tlirough different kinds of ac- 
tivity. Much learning comes from some type of construc- 
tion or manipulative e.xperiencc. Some of it ocaus as a 
result of verbal communication such os speaking and listen- 
ing. Visualization is highly important in some aspects of 
learning; in others, au^'tory' processes become the main 
avenue of gaining iiformation and understanding. A uide 
\'ariation in tlie types of materials available will be very help- 
ful in providing a wide range of activities for cliildren of 
differing abilities and interests. 

Instructional maierials should be selected with due con- 
siderailon for the nuJturiti; levels of learners. Instructional 
resources have no laluo unless tijey can be used, \^'hcn 
such resources arc selected wlboul giving proper atlcnUon 
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Ld the dimension of interest. To be ‘™Jy to 

learning, instructional materials and f“‘ *' jt), the 

accord ss-ith the achievement Im-el of age 

interests which usually pres-ail among children of th S 

Instructional materials should erp^ite t" “|iaye 

m»/i knoumpnnciplcs of feaming. T^c 
instructional materials is not Uie ^ . L jf not 

and supervisory personnel. It is equally important 
more I that proper use be made of tl.e matmiak m to 
process of providtog a provocaUve set of 'rarmng ^ 
ences for children. Careful consideraUon of »'’e ^ 

perience in education and of the integrative 
learning process will offer some theoretical giiidelmM 
more eIccUve use of instrucUonal materials. For ^ 

since chUdren leam by doing, they must read to leara 
read well. This calls for a wide variety of reading mate 
However, if available reading materials are too 
problems of motivation are encountered in the 
learning situation. This is merely to suggest that a co 
eration of the basic principles of learning should 
any deliberations with respect to the selection or use o 
ous types of learning resources. , .t 

Instructional materials should be safe for use by r/iff 

dren for whom they are acquired. Instructional mate 

must be free from any hazard which might result from 
use in die classroom. While this may seem to be a 
observation, the importance of the safety of children cann 
he overemphasized. Some types of science ^ 

while suitable for controlled use by advanced students, my 
present an element of danger sufficient to raise serious 
tions about their use in die classrooms of the elemen 
school. As another example, many kinds of educational 
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OTraons need to be planned cautiously and supenased care- 
fuliy if they arc to be free from hazard. 

should be co-opercfiuely selected, 
uTiile the persons who will mahe the greatest and most 
direct use of instructional materials probably should have 
Uie greatest voice in their selection, many people can mabe 
a meful contribution to tlic process of selection. In the 
main, teachers should be encouraged to select instructional 
materials which will be most valuable in tlieir particular 
classrooms. However, such specialized personnel as the h- 
brarian, or tlie art supervisor, may be very helpful in pro- 
viding technical information concerning materials under 
consideration. Administrators and supervisors also Imve a 
role to play in the selection and acquisition of teaching and 
learning resources. Aside from necessary budgetary consid- 
erations, administrative and supervisory personnel can be 
helpful in implementing and coordinating the steps neces- 
sary for obtaining desired materials for the school and for 
the various classrooms. 

InstrtiCtiofJoI mateHah should be continuoudy eoahated. 
Some purposes seem to be more important than others; some 
methods seem to be more effective than otliers; and some ma- 
terials seem to be more useful than others. Tin’s necessitates 
a continuous effort to determine just whicli materials are 
making worthwhile contributions to tlie teaching-learning 
process and which sto not. Same oi the bases for fudging 
the value of such materials are discussed in a subsequent 
section of this chapter. 

Instructional materials should possess a high technical 
quality. Tlic format of printed material has as great an 
effect on the interests of children as the content. Sucii fea- 
tures as the type of illustrations, the use of humor, and die 
form of presentation all combine to produce an effect on 
children who use the materials. In the case of filmstrips and 
slides, photographic techniques and the nature of me cap- 
tions or commentary are important elements in the effective- 
ness of the materials used. 
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'EducaUonal considerations shoM ha 

tion of matcriah and faaHlics for 

tion o^ndusc of instrucUonal '"' Xurrsirablc 

should be given to tbe f dciennined 

from an educational standpomt. Then t can ne 
how much of what is desirable b danger 

Wlien this process is reversed, there is aUva>^ tli ^ 

that quesUons of suitability and quality of matmals 
subordinated to tliose of aspcdiency and economy. 

FACTORS governing USE OF RESOURCES 
In the earlier periods of cducaUonal history in tl.c Uiut^^ 
States, instructional materials were few and s™P • 
book from which to read and a slate O" " o„. 

tlie two essential tools of learning. From 
gradual expansion of instnicUonal resources has 
feature of a broadening educational program. Supp . 
tary printed materials of various t>'pes, 
ment and materials, and other manipulative and display 
terials have been incorporated into the actmUes oI cluior 
and teachers in the modern classroom. 

Resources for tlie functional enrichment of j j 

pcriences in the elementar>' school have been expa 
greatly by the increasing scope and varied natme oi 
^als now available to schoob. However, desirable o 
comes do not automatically accrue from the jr 

possession of many types of instructional matenals. 
value is determined by the nature and extent of their “ 
stimulating wortliwhile learning in children. Tlieretore, i 
considered pertinent to suggest at least tliree basic lac 
which tend to govern the use of such materials. 


Adequacy of Materials 

The adequacy of instructional materiab may 
ered in terms of amount, scope, and quality. ^ ^ 

facilities and the amoimt of materiab needed 
largely on such factors as school enrollment, class size, typ 
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of orpanlailjon, provisions for sharing common equipment, 
and IJje adequaej' of the school budget. Learning experi- 
ences arc restricted considerably when the supply of in- 
sfnictionaj materials is inadequate for tJio number of per- 
sons being scn-cd. 

Because not all instructional materials serve the same 
purpose, tlie range of matcriak available should be in ac- 
cortlancc \vdtli the \*aricd purposes for which such materials 
may be used. Some idea of the broad range of materials 
desirable in the typical classroom can be obtained from 
scanning the following list: 

1. Materials normally used by the group os a ivhole; 

E.tbJl«ts, excursions, resource persons, pels, gardens, materials 
horn the cornmnnitj’, m-aps, charts, films, recordings, radio, 
television and reference broks and supplementary materials 

2. Materials normally used by individual lc.imcrs: 

Tcxt1x)oV,s, workbooks, tests, practice materials, simple x’isual 
ftids sueb as flash cards, inanipulati\-c materials, equipment 
for corrective and remedial work, and materials for independ- 
ent reading. 

Tlie quality of instructional materials may be fudged in 
terms of several criteria. As mentioned earlier, die technical 
quality of the m.aterials is important both in terms of func- 
tion and durability. Care also should be exercised to guar- 
antee accuracy and validity of content in the case of basic 
and supplementary materials. Tliis applies both to printed 
materials and to such materials as films, filmstrips, and 
recordings, fn appraising the quality of instructional ma- 
terials, it is usually helpful to determine the authorship of 
materials considered for use in terms of qualifications and 
reputation. 

SuiTABiury OF Matehials 
Instnictional materials may be of highest quality and 
be entirely unsuitable for a parltodar purpose of a speciiic 
situation. Some of the questions winch should be raised be- 
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fore investing time, money, and energy in the procurem 
of specific equipment or materials MC: ^ 

1. Can the materials or eqmpment be used with su 

existing educational setting? _ aims 

2. Are the materials related to the general and specie aim. 

which the group hopes to a^eve? children 

3 Are the materials suited to the maturity levels 

4. Sre^ftf materials related to the interests of children of this 

5. b there hazard or discomfort involved in the use of the ma 

terials hy children of this level? Ipamings 

6. Is the use of these materials compatible with o 
ezpected from acHvities carried on in 

7. Does the teacher possess necessary technical ™ , ^t? 

and sMl to make adequate use of the matenaU or equip 

Accesstbiulty of Materials 

One of tlie most compelling factors in utilization “ ^ 
terials is that of accessibility. Since teachers 
materials for a particular purpose and at a ’ use 

potential value of many resources is never re^ed Dera^ 
they are not immediately available. Al*'’“S’l j-gn 

value may be derived from a situation in which 
must locate, and sometimes devise materials and v 

for use in learning experiences, the fact remains a 
richness of the educational environment can be improve '} 
maldng materials more readily accessible. , ^ 

Improvement in the accessibility of materials caa 
sought in many ways. The establishment of an j 

materials center in the school has many advantages ii 
provisions are made for easy shifting of materials and 
ment from place to place. Such a center in -j 

school often can be developed under the , g 

supervision of the librarian or audio-visual special^t, 
specialized personnel are a part of the school staff. 

Central facilities for storage mahe it possible to get^ea 
use from materials and equipment than would ordin > 
be tlie case. It also provides for ease and accuracy lo 
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-•ounting for materials and in the maintenance of a con- 
inuing inventory of facilities. In spite of the desirability of 
laving certain ^es of major equipment and materials dis- 
jibuted from some central materials bureau, there is a con- 
inuing necessity to provide each classroom with the kinds 
if materials which are used on a regular and continuous 
basis. Tliis means tliat provisions should be made in the 
jchool for ( 1 ) central storage of certain types of shared ma- 
terials and equipment, (2) adequate classroom collections of 
materials and facilities, and (3) simple and feasible means 
for shifting materials from one place to another. 

Some means should be devised whereby teachers can be 
made aware of community resources available to them. Tliis 
requires a ratlier systematic survey from time to lime of such 
resources as public libraries, public exhibits, art galleries, 
places of historic interest, private book collections, museums, 
public utilities and services, neighboring parks and zoos, and 
available resource persons. In some scliools, lists of such 
resources are kept in a file to which teacliers may refer as 
needs arise. 

■ Several steps can be taken to increase the familiarity of 
teachers with sources of new materials of instruction. Tliis 
may be done through such means as: 

1. Providing a clearing house for publisheis' catalogs and com- 
mercial advertising matter 

2. Encouraging teachers to examine exhibits at professional 
meetings 

3. Arranging for book fairs and other local exhibits of teaching 
materials 

4. Providing teachers swth book reviews and accounts of new 
materials in use in other schools 

5. Devoting an occasional staff meeting to a sharing of infonna- 

tion about new materials , j 

6. Using consultants and resource persons from colleges and 
universities or from publishing comiKuiies 

7. Providing teachers with ^ides to free and inexpensive ma- 
terials which can be obtained , 

8. Encouraging teachers to share with other teachers maternds 
produced in the classroom. 
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all-school resources 

In considering some of the more useful 
tional materials and resources, it is deemed de 
Se tliem into tsvo groups: those 
typically organized on die basis of corporate j 

ZeerZ and tliose resources whose use is 
the guidance of the teacher in the classroom, Atoitlemy, 
these tsvo types of resources are not ais- 

the division appears to provide a convenient patte or 
cussion. It is the purpose of this 
vide a brief discussion of a few of the types 
which are more general in scope. 

TmnAnv on Mateiuals Centlii 

Previous controversy concerning the relaUve m 

central library and the classroom library h^ foe- 

disappeared among tlioughtful educators and material^ 
cialbta alike. Most now agree that bo* a 
and classroom collecUons are essenHal elements otem ^ 
library service in the modem elementary school, inu 
room collection, of course, should be a changing coli 
based on instmctional needs at any particular ^o. 

The school library may serve both a service function 
an instmctional function. As a service agency ri’ 

the library provides a well-rounded collection of books, p 
odicals, and other instmctional materials for the use o 
dren attending the school. It also provides mafenals tor 
enriclunent of each teacher’s instmctional activities in 
classroom. In this case, the hbrarian becomes a ^mao 
link betiveen the resources of the hhrary and the implem - 
tation of programs of instmetion in the various^ ^Tua- 

Through providing for temporary loan collections ol m 
terials related to particular units of work, the librarian ma 
a genuine contribution to teaching and learning. _ 
MTiile many schools still have other types of organizao 
ivith respect to the housing and distribution of instmetion 
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resources, tiiere appears to be a definite trend toward cen- 
tralizing all types of materiab in an instructional materials 
center. This me.lns that in many smaller schools, tire library, 
even though not designated as a materials center, has been 
expanded to include responsibility for the storage, manage- 
ment, and distribution of audio-visual materials and otlrer 
similar types of facilities. Some of the lands of instructional 
resources which should he found in such a center are: 

1. Basie reference books such as dicb’onan'es, encyclopedias, 
and atlases 

2. Supplementary books for use in connection with U)© instruc- 
tional program of the school 

3. Books for children to read indq)cndCTitly for information or 
recreation 

4. Suitable magazines and periodicals for tlie use of children 

5. One or more regular nmvspapers 

6. Bulletins and pamphlets of interest to children 

7. A file of pictures for use in the classroom 

8. Various types of maps and globes 

9. Films and filmstrips 

10. Recordings for informational and recreational listening 

11. Exhibits of collections in science or soda) studies 

12. Professional materials for use by teachers 

13. Materials for use by parents in reblion to child develop- 
ment, speecli problems, stories for cliildrcti, etc. 

14. Display space for clippings and reviews. 

Audio-visual Mateiuals 

In addition to books and periodicals, school libraries shouhl 
contain appropriate types of audio-visual materials. Tliis 
type of material has many values when used \WseIy in the 
instructional program of tire school. In eases in whicli direct 
experience is impossible in a learning situation, a great deal 
of reality can be injected into the situation through the use 
of films and filmstrips. Such materia/s provide noveUy and 
promote interest. Though entertainment is seldom the ob- 
jecti\’e in using audio-visual materials, a certain relief from 
tlic monotony of printed materials is often a valuable out- 
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come of the use of such materials. There is 

deuce to indicate that children acquue understandings f 

and retain them longer through the effective use of audio- 

'^losrpeople thinh immediately of 

oroiectors when audio-visual matenals are bemg 

While these are important types of facihties, they 

only a smaU segment of the gamut of audio-visual r«om^«; 

Some of the types most frequently found to be use 

films (sound and sUent), filmstrips, shdes. opaque proj^ 

tions, still pictures, maps and ^ohes, posters an > 

objects and models, specimens, bulletin boards im 

boards, records, radio, tape recordings, and television p 


^laterials should be selected carefully in te^ of Vf® 
to which they are to be put Mehl, Mills, and Dou^ass US 
some factors which should be considered in selecting > 
resources for teaching: 


1. The degree to which the type of material is adapted to 
objectives and problems of the course. For example* 
desired outcome is the understanding of a 
motion, the motion picture is particularly suitable; in 
physic^ sciences, demonstrations of the action of obj 
materials are valuable; in nature study, field trips for , ® 
pose of observing and studying animals and plants in 
natural habitat are important; maps and globes assist in 
formation of accurate concepts of the relationships of p ^ • 

2. The relative effectiveness of the available visua 

terials. A considerable amoimt of educational research^ 
been devoted to the relative values of different types of 
materials. The evidence is clear that different types of ai 
serve different purposes. In many instances the decision 
regard to what aid to use is not in terms of the relative su^ 
periority of one t>’pe of material over another, but rather 
what combination of materials is the most desirable. . 

3. Proper balance and variety of materials. Not all t>pes o 


1 Marie A MeU, Hubert H. Mills, and Hail R. Douglass, Tcocbfng ^ 
Elementary School (2d ed-; New York: The Ronald Press COn 
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visual matcaials are equally elFective in different types of 
classro<ra activities. For example, stereo^ph view's are well 
adapted for iodividual pupil study, whereas projected pic- 
toes ^e appropriate for group acHvit>'. The interests of an 
individuJ pupil may be more adequately ser\'ed hy a variety 
of materials th;in by a single one. A model may arouse the 
interest of one pupil, while the dramatic quality of a film 
may rnake a strong appeal to another. The selection of v’isual 
materials should be made on an objective basis, thereby avoid- 
ing overemphasis on those types which may Iiave a particular 
fascination for the teacher or for a few members of the class. 

4. Tile extent to which the type of materials is adaptable to tbe 
pupil's mental abilities. Visual leaching materials appropriate 
for one group of pupils may appear to be ‘’kid stuS" to an- 
otlier group. 

5. Availability and cost of materials and time required for pre- 
sentation in tbe classroom. 

6. If the visual material has been used previously by the teadicr, 
the evaluation she and her pupib have made of it. In an In- 
creasing number of schools, the expert opinions of the director 
if visual education Is avaibble to teacliers. 

Among tlie more recent innovations in educational prac- 
tice in &is country' is the use of radio and television as 
integral elements in tlie instructional program of the schooL 
Although tlie impact of radio and television on children has 
been largely due to their use outside of school, botli media 
appear to possess genuine possibilities for enhancing and 
supplementing tlie regular instructional program of the 
school. Research has been limited with respect to the types 
of outcomes wlu'cli may be expected from radio and tele- 
vision, but some studies arc emerging which indicate their 
potential possibilities as devices for group education.^ 

Two basic uses arc being made of radio and television in 
elementary' education. In a relatively small iimribor of 
scl)Ool sy’sfeins, mostly in metropolitan areas, clas^ooms are 
equipped with radio and television receivers which arc used 
in connection with wlucational broadcasts and telewts 
widch usn.-illy originate witliin U»e scJmol s>;stcm or school 
community. On a much more universal basis, teacliers are 
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maldng use of experiences 

home. In staring peno^. “’^/t^^ies children are 

velopment of units in science » gained 

encouraged to report informarion which the> n h 
from the use of the radio or and^auditorj- 

Undoubtedly, since it involves both ^ de- 
approaches to learning. telesTSum * ^(^Tseeins to 

vdoping into a powerful edurational for . television 

be hW basis for the expr^ed fears of teacher 

wiU be used for mass teachmg and Jfe personal 

in the dassroom. In view of the -S^.^^fmeS^Shool 
dement in teaching, particularly at *e elOT ^ 
levels, such a development se^ highly ° erterprising 
moment There is httle ^l^vhich 

teachers and school systems wiU find enrich 

the medium of television can be used to fortify an 
teaching methodology. 

Specialized Equipment 

Certain tjpes of equipment and “^ay“exert 

classified strictly as instructional materials ^ ^ nnd 
a considerable influence on the effechveness of teai^g 
learning with respect to some individuals and ^rii 

equipment as facilities for use in connechon ‘^^nn 

services, with the administration of screemng tKts lOT 
and hearing, or for providing for the needs of 
children may all be considered as mstrucUonal r . 

since they contribute to the creation of better learning p 
bilities for children. A good eiample of this type ot im 
tional resource are the sight-saving materials now avan 
for the use of children with defects in vision. 

COSCMUNITT KeSOUHCES 

An effective instructional program cannot be 
within the four wails of the classroom nor. for tot nm ■ 
within the boundaries of the school itself. ^ jjuv 

elementary school is becoming increasingly an mtera 
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agency iviai die community within wliich it is established 
and exists. Jn general, tliere are four main ways in which 
the sdiool utilizes community resources for instructional pur- 
poses. They are: (1) community study, (2) community 
surveys, (3) use of resource persons, and (4) educational 
excursions. 

Community Study. Many values can be derived from ac- 
tivities which help to relate the school to the surrounding 
community. For example, community study: 

1. Encourages co-operation between school and community 

2. Tends to functionalize instruction for children by relaUng it 
to practical surroundings 

3. Offers a practical means for enriching and extending the cur- 
riculum of the school 

4. May sharpen (he cliildreo's appreciation of community agen- 
cies and services 

5. Tends to foster a feeling of ciric pride in tlie children 

6. May improve the ability of ddldren to mahe critical obser- 
vations and analyses 

7. Rrovides opportunities for children to engage ui realistic 
group work of a soa'aUy useful nature 

8. May lead to improvement of the community itself 

9. May reveal valuable learning resources not otlierwise discov- 
ered. 


Cornmunffy Surveys. Community sur^-eys can pro>'ide 
splendid opportunities for children to become acquainted 
witli llie elements which logetljer form the community. The 
nature and comprehensiveness of such surveys, of course, is 
determined largely by Uie level of maturity of the children 
involved. As a nilc, it is better for younger children to make 
general surveys rather than to attempt to probe llie com- 
munity intensively along any particular lines of inquiry. 

Some of the community factors about which information 
can be obtained include: (1 ) types of people who constllufc 
the community; (2) population trends; f3) types of homes; 
(4) types of businesses; (5) types of vocations wlucli are 
predominant; (6) community organizations; (7) religious 
groups and churches; (8) health and liospital facihucs; (9) 
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recreational facilities; (10) t>-pcs of “m- 

utilities; (11) community history; and (12) type of g 

™ Resource Persons. Using resource persons “ 
fective way of incorporating community resourc 
school program. Almost every community 
ence of individuals who have unusually valuable 
or informaUon tliat can be shofod 'o advantage Su* tnO 
viduals may be brought to Uic school to speak 

groups, or may be interviewed by inter«ted POP^ 
turn, share the information with tlieir . 5 ub- 

the types of resource persons who may be able to maK 
stantial contributions to the school are: 

1. Individuals who have an unusual knowledge of the history of 

the community, region, or slate necupa- 

2. Individuals who are engaged in unusual, mteresUng occuy 

3. Individuals who have firsthand knowledge of expeditions or 

scientific discoveries , „ u r cnlmce 

4. Individuals who are specialists 'in particular fields or sere 

of scientific work c .u nd the 

5. City or government ofiicials who can explain nrstnan 

processes of local government ^ 

6. Artists and entertainers who can give educational pres 

7. Individuals who have traveled widely in other lands dirough 

out the world ^ . . tj,e 

8- Parents who pnn assist in special projects and activities 
school. 


If resource persons are to be invited to come to the 
systematic plans should be made so that the greatest bene 
may be derived from the visit. A discussion of the 
of the visit with children, along with tentative plans for 
role of children in receiving the visitor, can help to make 
contribution of the resource person pleasant and worthw^ • 
The children should be encouraged to practice effective ao^ 
courteous behavior in the audience situation and in pa^ci 
pating in the following discussion. After the visit of the re 
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soitfce person, steps should be talccn to summarize, anal)'ze, 
and evaluate the kinds of infcwmation and imderstandings 
which result from the visit 

In the Thirty-fiftli Yearbook of the Department of Elemen- 
tal^' School Principals/ there appears a list of specific sug- 
gestions for gaining greatest benefits from tlie visits of re- 
source persons. They are: 

1. Make a list of the specific kinds of help which cliildren need. 

2. Dedde whether or not a resource person is die best way to 
secure the help that is needed. 

3. Be sure to choose the most appropriate b’me for the visitor 
because “timing* is very important 

4. Choose the resource persons who can offer the richest con- 
tribution to the chifdrcn of your age group. 

5. Make plans with the resoiuce person in advance. Give him 
information about the age and interests of the class; call at- 
tention to the need for the resource person to use appropri- 
ate wcabulary. 

6. Direct the children In making plans for the slsitor; introduc- 
tions, beha^1or standards. 

7. Make plans for recording the infoimatien: notes, tape re- 
cording. 

8. Make a list of the questions which the cliildrcn and the 
teacher srill ask at appropriate times during the visit 

9. Plan \vays to use tJie information which will be secured. De- 
dde on use, such as oral and written expression tlirough re- 
porting, dramatization, stories, pictures, murals, construction 
work. 

10, hfafce plans for evaluating the experience and the use made 
of the iaiormation. 

11. Make plans for sbowdng appreciation to the visitor for ll»o 
service he lias rendered through a letter of oppredaUon. or 
gift, or refreshments. 

Educational Excursions. Anollicr profitable w'ay to make 
use of community resources is through tlie planning^d use 
of educational excursions into the community. This, of 


8 Alma M. Fr«:Un<l, 'Rcscnirc« Are tro Find 

jtruct!c9U3l Moictials for tlemerUary Schott {tNashinRtm. D.C.. 
Educnlion AssociaUoa of the UnU«l SUtrt. la^), P- lH- 
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Uon, a dairy farm, a stone quarry, or a prmtmg plant 

yield outstanding educational outcomes. ^ pos- 

^ If educational excursions are to be as success. 

sible, certain steps should be taken to insure 

Prior to tlie trip, children should J j^jp Also, 

with tliem the purposes and possibdi .es 

it is necessary to arrange for the visit at gj,ts for 

venient for the people involved. Carefiil arra g . 

transportaUon should be made, along with P™™'” 
pririate persons to serve as guides or to assist m supe^smg 
die «p. It is also desirable to have the -PP™val “ 

principal of the school for the '’ ueipate 

ivritten permission of parents for their chddren to partioip 

In tlic excursion. 


CLASSROOM RESOURCES 

In addition to the general types of instructional r“0“ces 
discussed in tlie preceding section of this chapter, i 
oilier kinds of instructional facilities and materials w r 

teacher may profitably employ in the classroom. ° 
these resources are: textbooks, workbooks, supp em 
books, curriculum materials, and concrete teacliing ^ 

In tlie modem elementary school, it is usually assume 
teachers will participate in the selection, use, J^^P . sed 
evaluation of tlie various types of instructional jit 

in tlie classroom. This requires a general knowlecig , 
least, of such materials. 


Textbooks 

Someone has said tliat textbooks are “neither 
nor magic carpels.” Tliis expression dramatizes in 
fashion tlic fact that textbooks are basic and useful ins 
ments of instruction but they do not, by any means, prcc 
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the necessity for other types of material in the classroom. In 
fact, overdependence on tc.-rtbooks appears to restrict learn- 
ing experiences both as to scope and interest. In addition, 
tlie use of a single textbook in a curriculmn area sets up a 
condition in which children liave the benefit of only one 
autliors point of view. Even so, the textbook Jjas many 
values in the classroom if the teacher, tlirough co-operative 
planning \vith pupils, makes full use of the various types of 
supplementary materials available to him. Suggestions per- 
tinent to the effective use of textbooks follow: * 

1. Select the best available textbook. 

2. Supplement its use by discussions, collateral readings, and 
pupil activities of a wide variety. 

3. Avoid mere recitation of textual materials. In discussion time 
call on pupils for main ideas, applications to life, and gen- 
eral principles. 

4. Teach pupils how to read the textbook critically and under- 
standingly. 

5. Teach pupils how to use the various aids included in (he text- 
book, such as the tabic of contents, the index, marginal and 
other headings, study questions, visual material 

6. Make assignments \vhicli cal) for recitation, evaluation, criti- 
cism, intejpietaUon, application, and supplementation. 

7. In some classes, particularly in history, follow an Introductory 
survey or rapid reading of the text willi a more thorough, 
slower study of the text and collateral material. 

8. Adapt the textbook and other materials to the individual and 
to tile various levels of abiUly of (be class. 

One of the problems facing tlie odministmtive, super- 
visory, and tcacliing staff is tlial of selection of textbooks. 
Altliough the elementary principal and superv’isor cannot be 
assumed to be free of responsibility for the selection of in- 
structional materials, it is important for teachers to liave an 
opportunity to express tliemseivcs witli respect to the kinds 
of materials they wish to use in Uicir classrooms. Tlie selec- 
tion of textbooks, then, usually becomes a co-cpecalirc so- 
tivily in which a committee is normally given tlie rcsponsl- 

aMehl, Milk, and Douglass, op. eit, p. 210. 
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bility for co-ordinating the processes through which books 
are comparatively evaluated in terms of tlie purposes of the 
school. 

The American Textbook Publishers Institute made some 
observations concerning the processes through which the 
selection of textbooks can be most effectively achieved.^ 
Their statement follows. 

School authorib’es and publishers have a common purpose in study- 
ing the problem of Icxtbooh selection: to determine those procedures 
which best assure a fair and objective evaluaUon of every textboob 
under consideration. This means an understanding not only of what 
each book contributes to good teaching, but also of ho%v well it meets 
the school’s objectives for the grade and subject. Obviously such an 
understanding benefits both chfldf«i and school; it also works for 
better textbooks by making the publisher an active partner in the 
teaching profession, . . . 

The details of any desirable procedure for textbook adoptions must 
vary \vith the subject, the grade le\'el, and the peculiarities of each 
school system. Large cities will follow different procedures from 
towns and villages. Elementary school arithmeUc poses problems 
quite different from high sdiool science, adoptions from a state^p- 
pro^'‘ed multiple list require procedures different from those of inde- 
pendent school systems. Yet, underlying these many variations, there 
are several basic principles for the sound and successful selection of 
textbooks. 

First and foremost, the selection should be largely influenced by 
classroom teachers. After aH, they are the ones who meet the children 
each day and shotild be best able to judge the kinds of materials that 
are most effective. Guidance and counsel by supervisory authority is 
frequently necessary to make certain that selections meet the objectives 
of the contemplated program; but teachers will be responsible for the 
use of new materials in the classroom and they should have a strong 
voice in the decision. A committee on elementary textbooks might 
well consist of four to six teachers, along with an administrative or 
supervisory official. On the other hand, textbook selection for a small 
independent high school might be informally assigned to the two or 
three who teach the subject- But whether the committee is large or 
small, ionnsl or ioiorm^ elementary or high school, classroom teachers 
should have the primary responsibility for making textbook decisions. 

No committee is stronger than its members. The Nvise superin- 
tendent will, therefore, evaluate candidates not only for their experi- 

* Desirable Procedures for Selecting Textbooks (New York: American 
Textbook Publishers Institute), pp. 
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a worlcbook is used ^viseIy, however, as a supplementary 
device, it can serve some teaching purposes in a profitable 
manner. As a rule, workbooks may be valuable if they are 
prepared and used in such a manner that tliey: 

1. Provide for guided experience in self-dircction and independ- 
ent study 

2. Provide for a wider range of learning activities 

3. Are closely related to other aspects of classroom activity 

4. Furnish adequate and useful types of review materials 

5. Are sufficiently flexible to provide for individual differences 
among children 

6. Provide a suitable means for children to get practice in needed 
skills 

7. Save time of the teacher and learners \vithout sacrificing other 
desirable outcomes. 

Supplementary Books 

Aside from workbooks, tliere are other types of supplemen- 
tary books needed for the modem elementary-school pro- 
gram. Most schools have progressed be>'ond the use of a 
single textbook in any given curriculum area so that it has 
become necessary to provide books to supplement tlie use 
of basic textbooks. In the main, tliese are of two types: 
(1) multiple copies of books used in the classroom in connec- 
tion with directed learning experiences, such as books to be 
used in reading or social studies; and (2) books which ^vill 
be used mostly by individual children in the school, both as 
reference and background material and for recreational 
reading. Some of the advantages of supplementary materials 
are that they provide an opportunity to; 

1. Present points of view other than those presented in tlie text- 
book 

2. Extend the scope of content contained in basic materials 

3. Bring variety into the array of instructional materials used in 
the school 

4. Cover matters of importance not included in the textbook 

5. Adapt materials to the reading levels of individuals or groups 
within the classroom. 
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CunnicuLttM Mateiuals 

Not ill] useful instnictional materials are produced com- 
mercially. In fact, tlic resourceful teacher wUI find that 
many of his most useful materials are tliose whicli have been 
produced as a part of cuiriculum study programs in the 
school. In the main, tlie most commonly used materials of 
tliis type are curriculum guides and courses of study, and 
resource units. 

In using curriculum materials, one should remind himself 
constantly of the difference between a course of study and 
a curricidum. Actually, the curriculum consists of learning 
experiences as they occur; tlie course of study is an outline of 
proposed learning experiences as they are visualized. As 
obsen'ed In an earlier chapter, the emphasis in curriculum 
development in recent years has slufted from course of study 
production to a greater stress on providing ilcxible guides 
and resource materials to assist teachers in planning, organ- 
izing and adapting learning experiences for local use. 

Curriculum Guide. The modem type of cuniculum guide 
is not merely an outline of content to be covered. It is a 
more flexible kind of ^ide to the curriculum rallier than a 
formalized plan which prescribes what each teacher is to 
teach. It merely indicates some of the co-operative agree- 
ments arrived at with respect to the scope and sequence of 
tlie curriculum. Tlirough it is provided a broad framework 
within which each teacher is able to exercise a great deal of 
initiative and professional ingenuily. Most guides of this 
kind now include types of materials not found in the more 
traditional course of study. Some of tlie matters to which 
modem guides often give attention are: 

1. Statements of the general philtwophy of the school and its re- 
lation to the curriculum and teadiing 

2. Statements of goals or objectives. These statements often in- 
clude more general goals, as well as those related to the spe- 
cific area in whicli the guide is prepared 

3. Suggestions on teadier-pupil planning on a co-operative basis 
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4. Statements concerning the characteristics of children at v^'* 
ous levels of development as well as suggestions for studying 
children 

5. The general framework of the curriculum expressed in terms 
of scope and suggested sequence of learning experiences 

6. Suggested activities and learning experiences from which 
teachers and children can choose in terms of particular aims 
and conditions 

7. Suggested resources upon which children and teacher may 
draw in the pursuit and development of learning experiences 

8. Suggestions for initiating and organizing units of work 

9. Suggested means for die evaluation of the outcomes of learn- 
ing experiences. 

Resource Unit. Another type of helpful curriculum aid 
is the resource unit. More and more, expensive courses of 
study and curriculum guides are being replaced by resource 
units. The resource unit may be developed around any type 
of center of interest It probably is used most coinmonly to 
develop some phase of science or social-studies objective. 
In general, the resource unit contains the objectives of the 
unit, a general outline of the suggested content, a listing of 
various resource materials which can be tapped for informa- 
tion, various types of activities through which the unit may 
be developed, and some bases for the evaluation of resulting 
outcomes. 

Although resource units are sometimes used in a rather re- 
stricted manner by directive teachers, this type o£ organiza- 
tion of learning experiences offers considerable opportunity 
for flexibility in planning and developing learning experi- 
ences suited to the needs and maturity of children. An in- 
creasing number of teachers plan wth children the alterna- 
tives of what materials may be used and what activities 
included in the work of the group. In using resource units, 
as in the use of all types of instructional materials, it is neces- 
sary to consider the purposes, needs, and abilities of the 
members of the group. 

Teachers Manual. There is another type of pubhcation 
which has strong curricular implications. It is the teachers 
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manual \vhlcl\ is usually furnished in conjunction with the 
purchase and use of textbooks in specific curriculum areas. 
As a rule, these manuals are prepared by competent profes- 
sional persons and can be very useful to the teacher in plan- 
ning and organi2ang effective learning experiences. Caution 
should be exercised, however, to prevent overdependence 
on such materials by teachers to the point that individual 
initiative and creativity are not allowed to operate. With 
beginning teachers, though, the teacher's manual can be 
very useful if employed in a judicious manner. 

OnxEn Teaching Materials 

As school programs have increasingly reflected the aware- 
ness of tlic role of experience in education, schools Ijave found 
it correspondingly necessary to obtain many types of teach- 
ing materials whicli permit and encourage direct manipula- 
tive experiences by children. This has taken many forms. 
In the superior menJem school will be found many kinds of 
media for experiences in arts, crafts, and simple construction. 
Experiences ranging from finger painting in tJie lowest grades 
to simple industrial arts in the upper grades all demand ap- 
propriate materials for effective teacliing. In the area of 
mathematics, many types of devices are now used in tlie 
early levels to give chiJ^en concrete, actual experiences with 
number relationships. As indicated in the discussion of 
audio-visual aids in an earlier part of this chapter, models, 
specimens, and otlier concrete objects are quite valuable to 
tlie teacher who is searching for means to enliven and enrich 
instniction. The resourceful supervisor can aid a teacher 
greatly in his attempts to provide liighly motivating learning 
experiences for children. 

approaches to improving materials 

Tile supervisor should never lose sight of the fact that his 
major responsibility is to help teachers leach better so that 
children may learn better. One of the primary means by 
which a supervisor can meet this professional obligation is to 
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consider himself a resource person in the process of helping 
teachers identify, locate, procure, and use the variety of in- 
structional materials necessary for the rich devdopment of 
learning experiences in the classroom. There will be many 
opportunities for this tjpe of service from day to day. Some 
of the more specific ways a supervisor may be helpful in this 
respect are: 

1- Encourage teachers who worlc \Wth children on the develop- 
ment of their own materials for use in the classroom 

2u Provide for the sharing of ideas of individual teachers with 
other teachers or with the entire group 

3. Arrange for exhibits of books and other materials wluch 
would be useful to teachers 

4. Provide leadership in the establishment of an instructional 
materials center for the use of teachers and dbildren 

5. Proride leaderslilp in the development of helpful curriculum 
materials 

6. Provide for actual demonstrations of the use of ne%vcr types 
of materials 

7. Encourage teachers to make surveys of the community on a 
co-operative basis to determine undiscovered community 
resources 

8. Nfake arrangements for intervisitation by teachers in order 
that they may observe effective use of instructional materials 
hy other teachers 

9. Encourage tlic co-operative selection of textbooks and other 
materials for all-school use 

10. Pro\’ide the mechanical means for the sharing of resource 
units do'eloped by teachers and children of the various 
dassTOoms 

11, Encourage the co-operative plaiming of in-service workshops 
on instructional materials. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING UNDERSTANDING 
OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

1. Read the Tliirty-fiflh Yearbook of tlie Department of Elemen- 
tary' School Principals on Instructional yiaierials for Ele- 
mentenj Schools. 

2. Talk wilh an elementary supervisor to determine how' be at- 
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tempts to assist teacl)cre with problems reiated to the Joca- 
stimulatiog instructional materials. 

3. Find out ho\v most schools in your state select textbooks. 
Ev'aluate the process in terms of your concept of democratic 
leadership. 

4. Visit a curriculum laboratory in a neighboring college or 
school. Try to determine its clucf functions and benefits. 

5. Examine several curriculum guides produced within the last 
few years. Compare them with the traditional type course 
of study. 

6. If possible, partidpate in a community survey. 

7. Attend available workshops in the field of instructional ma- 
terials. 

8. Visit a school system in which educational television is being 
used. 
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Chapter 13 


Working Together to Improve 
Staff Effectiveness 


Our democratic society is composed of individuals who are 
also members of groups. Wilhfai that society, education is 
aa established process for improving the functioning of both 
individuals and groups. When the elements of a society are 
brought togetlier by common goals and co-operative en- 
deavors, it is likely to function will) greater success in terms 
of benefits for all. SimOarly, many of the outcomes of edu- 
cation are affected by the degree to wliich its various com- 
ponents are merged into a w^-co-ordinated effort. 

Teachers operate in two ways. They behave as individu- 
als in terms of tlieir own goals, concepts, and experiences; 
they also perform as members of a team with corporate pur- 
poses. As an individual, tlje teacher must make decisions 
and cany tliem into action. In fact, it has been said tljat tlie 
essence of good teaching is the ability to make tlie right de- 
cision at the riglit time. The quality of these decisions is 
judged primarily on how well they time learning for tlm indi- 
vidual child and pennit him to grow at an optimum rale. 
The most effective learning occurs under optimum learning 
conditions. Tlie teacher is the person witli tlie greatest con- 
trol over the factors that affect die quality of learning by 
children. Many of tliese factors can be modified if the teacher 
has the \visdom to relate them properly to the leaming proc- 
ess. The degree of competence necessary to produce best 
results is a resultant of professional preparation, in-servica 
343 
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growth, and insi^tful experimentation. One of the tasks 
of modem supervision is that of realizing the full potentiali- 
ties of teachers as individuals. 

Values and goals other than diose of the teacher affect 
the teaching-learning situation. On a broad basis, the gen- 
eral purposes of schools in American democracy form a 
framework within which the teacher operates. In a similar, 
but less remote manner, the attitudes and mores of the im- 
mediate school community help shape the nature of the 
teacher's behavior in the classroom. Even more directly, 
though, the teacher must alwaj's be conscious of the neces- 
sity of performing as a member of the school staff. Just as 
eadi individual teacher has formulated goals for himself and 
learners, there are also common goals and concerns of the 
school as a whole which must be considered if optimum out- 
comes are to be realized from the program of the school. 
As teachers are able to perform in such a manner as to help 
in the realization of group goals, group morale and mutui 
concern tend to increase. Actu^y, the relationship of the 
individual teacher to the group of which he is a member is 
an interactive one. The individual teacher influences the 
aims and achievements of the total staff, and the nature and 
attitudes of the group affect the success of the individual 
teacher. 

The preceding paragraphs suggest that staff effectiveness 
is demonstrated by the competence of the individual teach- 
ers as they work daily to promote learning, and by the cor- 
porate success of the st^ as a whole in establishing a 
philosophy and conditions which facilitate learning and 
teaching to a maximum degree. By the same token, if the 
effectiveness of a staff is to be improved, there are two pos- 
sible types of supervisory acb'wty involved; those activities 
that improve the professional efficiency of the individual 
teacher and those activities that facilitate effective group 
process. This means that the supervisor will attempt to 
furnish the type of leadership which has a salutary effect on 
individual effort and which seeks to release the potential 
combined power of the group as a whole. 
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Several factors related to the improvement of the technical 
competence of teachers were discussed in Chapter 10. It is 
the purpose of this chapter to examine some of the considera- 
tzoiw whidi underlie the upgrading of over-all effectiveness 
of the staff, both as a group and as individuals. Specifically, 
the discussion is concerned witli some basic principles re- 
lated to improvement of staff effectii’eness, characteristics of 
effective stafl^ organization, considerations in hnproving tlie 
effectiveness of the individual staff member, and approaches 
to improved group effectiveness. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES RELATED TO STAFF 
EFFECTIVENESS 

Staff effectiveness is a relative matter. Perfection is a 
state which never \vill be reached either by individuals or 
by the staff as a whole. As individuals move upward on the 
scale of proficiency, however, the growth wluch they experi- 
ence contributes to Uieir oivn development and to the in- 
creasing operational power of the group. This improvement 
does not come from any sole source or through any single 
means. In fact, it is impossible to delineate any set of tech- 
niques or acliiaties which ivill result in the automatic im- 
provement of the staff. It is possible to suggest a few basic 
principles which may serve as a framework for considering 
feasible approaches to staff improvement. 

The effectiveness of a staff is dependent on the quality of 
the staff. An elementary school which provides tlie best 
possible learning experiences for the children it serves must 
be staffed with persons who are interested in the fob they 
are doing and are capable of doing it- In the selection of 
teachers for such a school, it is important to consider both 
die status and potential of the person. The prospective 
teacher not only should be able to e.xperience initial success 
but also should clearly possess die enthusiasm and the ca- 
pacity for further professional gro%vth. It is impossible for 
an administrator or supervisor, however competent as a pro- 
fessional leader, to bring about any marked improvement in 
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the performance of a staff member if that individual does not 
possess the inclination and capacity for growth beyond his 
initial qualifications. 

In the selection process, some effort should be made to 
appraise the prospective teacher in terms of his personal and 
social attributes, his background of experience, his intel- 
lectual abilities, his educational philosophy, his attitudes 
toward people and his plans for his professional future. 
Each of these components of liis total makeup will affect his 
immediate success in the classroom and his ultimate chance 
for improvement The effectiveness of the staff as a whole 
is largely determined by the success of the school system in 
attracting individual teachers with the ability to work as 
members of a co-operating team. 

The effectiveness of the staff is related to the clarity toith 
which responsibilities are defined. Efficiency in perform- 
ing a given task is dependent upon the concept of die 
task held by the ivorker and on the purposeful nature of his 
activity, A vague and nebulous notion of a task to be per- 
formed limits both the enthusiasm and proficiency of a 
worker. In the case of a teacher in the elementary school, 
considerable motivation and a sense of confidence and direc- 
tion are derived from the possession of a clear concept of the 
goals to be achieved and of the limits of the framework svithin 
which the teacher must work to accomplish them. Having 
one’s'primary responsibilities defined so that he has a clear 
picture of his own obligations in relation to the responsibili- 
ties of others can contribute a great deal to the effectiveness 
of one's o^vn efforts and to the smoother functioning of the 
staff as a whole. 

The effectiveness of the staff is related to the professional 
stimulation of the environment. Much has been said about 
the influence of the surrounding environment on the quality 
and extent of learning experienced by children in the elemen- 
tary’ school. The environment is also an important factor in 
tlie success of a teacher. While the physical conditions 
found in a school undoubtedly exert some influence on the 
effectiveness of the teacher, even more important is the in- 
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tellectual and emotional climate in which tlie teacher per- 
forms his duties. Opporluiuties for the interchange and test- 
ing of creative ideas and the attitudes of administrators and 
supervisors toward innovation may be important factors in 
motivating a teaclier toward nesv horizons in teaching. The 
establishment and maintenance of an emotional climate of 
mutual respect and individual security is a prime prerequisite 
to tlje efBcient functioning of most processes which con- 
tribute to the growth of a staff. 

The effectiveness of the staff is related to the adequacy of 
the tools needed for improvement. A teacher does not leach 
alone. Neither does he teach in a vacuum. He cannot 
create a stimulating environment for teaching and learning 
out of nothing. Learning lakes place by activating the 
learner toward the realization of his purposes through the 
utilization of some medium of ejqjerience. Such media are 
vital to effective teaching activity. 

Aside from the instructional resources needed to provide 
wortliwhile learning experiences for cliildren, the teacher 
needs to be encouraged to sharpen his ovm facilities which 
are used in teaching. For example, the gieech patterns and 
communicative skills of the teacher can be great assets to 
teaching or, if lacking, tremendous obstacles to improve- 
ment. These are conditions which teachers, under skillful 
supervision, can alleviate considerably. 

The effectiveness of members of the staff is related to the 
administrative and supervisory support given their efforts. 
Many factors other tlian the individual sldli of a teacher con- 
tribute to his success. His teaching activity always occurs 
within tlie context of tlie total school program. How well he 
can perform his responsibilities in the classroom is partially 
determined at least, by administrative and supervisory prac- 
tices wliich tend to lend support to his efforts. This support 
is evident in tlie degree to which tlie teaclrer's need for in- 
structional materials is provided as well as in the kind of 
moral support extended to him as he attempt to meet the 
day-to-day obligations of teadiing. The feeling of support 
which comes from genuinely positive leadership tends to 
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build confidence in a staff member and, in turn, tliis feeling 
of confidence affects his relationship with oUicrs m » 
some manner. All in all. tliere is nothing more vital to a 
teachers morale than tlie feeling that he is a valued member 
of tlie educational team. _ , . , 

The effectiveness of the staff is related to the saitsfortio^ 
resulting from staff efforts. Motivation is f f f " 
in any type of human activity. It is especially important M 
the teacher experiences the alternate satisfachons an 
couragements that accompany the daily routines of life 
the classroom. The sense of accomplishment and pnde pos- 
sessed by the teacher affects his current elf orts and is a great 
stimulus to further effort. These feelings of satisfaction, ot 
course, spring partially from the attitudes of others toward 
the work of the teacher. It is extremely impoi^t, there- 
fore for tlie teacher to sense the approbation of the super- 
visor and administrator and to have the respect of bis col- 
leagues as he meets his responsibilities. Recognition for 
work well done seems to be one of the greatest sources ot 
satisfaction to a worker. It is likely that it will always re- 


mam SO. .. 

The effectiveness of the staff is dependent on the 
of the interrelationships of its members. Each individual 
member of a staff has his o^vn particular purposes and drives. 
How well he is able to accomplish his aims and satisfy his 
professional drives, however, depends somewhat on Ae in- 
terrelationships of the staff of which he is a part. Individum 
members of a staff affect each oflier. No teacher can do his 
best work in an atmosphere charged with conflict and im- 
pending criticism. Under such conditions, he is likely to 
become unduly cautious, to settle into some comfortable rut 
of mediocrity, and to attempt to build up within himself an 
immunity to ^e suggestions or ideas of others. On the other 
hand, pleasant working relations and an air of co-operation 
among members of a group will lend strength to the efforts 
of each. 

Relations between teachers and supervisor, and between 
general supervisors and special supervisors and consultants. 
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also affect the tone of the entire professional environment. 
A sense of conflict among persons who make up the stafi' is 
always a deterrent to productivity. 

The effectiveness of the staff is related to the leadership of 
the supervisor , No supervisor, however skilled he may be in 
tlie processes of educational leadersliip, can insure the suc- 
cess of the members of die staff solely through his own 
efforts. Staff effectiveness is the product of many combined 
conditions and forces. The concept of leadership held by 
tlie supervisor, however, and the manner in which he seels 
to implement that concept, do much to determine the over- 
all effectiveness of the persons witli whom lie works. An 
autlioritarian notion of leaderslup tends to restrain the cre- 
ative efforts of teachers and to keep tliem in the role of fol- 
lowers. Conversely, however, the careful rotation of oppor- 
tunities for leadership among members of the staff will 
provide outlets for aeative efforts and will bring status and 
satisfactions essential to emotional health and adjustment. 

The effectiveness of the st(^ is related to the nature of staff 
organisation. Two conditions are required for optimum 
productivity of teachers. The first is a sufBcient degree of 
direction to lend stability and cohesion to tlie group effort. 
The second is the guarantee of sufficient llenbilily to permit 
creativity and initiative to operate freely. The effective con- 
ciliation of these two considerations into a working organiza- 
tional pattern is the very essence of sk-illed leadership. Sucli 
a concept of leadership will not permit the status leader to 
abdicate from his responsibilities nor will it allow him to 
place restrictions upon the potential achievements and 
growtli of school personnel, either as individuals or as a col- 
lective luiit. The type of staff organization whicli encour- 
ages co-operative policy development, the free interchange 
of ideas through opportunities for group work, and group 
evaluation of total school program, is conducive to the 
unity of purpose and effort essential to an optimum educa- 
tional situation. i i • 

The effectiveness of the staff can be improved. The basic 
justification for supervisory services in the schools lies in tlie 
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assumption that the quality of leaching and learning is 
modifiable and can thus be improved. As long as successful 
teaching and learning depend upon the human qualities and 
behavior present in any given situation, they will be subject 
to the effects of variable conditions and forces governing the 
situation. To improve the situation, then, three things seem 
to be necessary: (1) the removal of conditions which inter- 
fere with effectiveness, (2) the encouragement of conditions 
which promote effectiveness of individuals, and (3) pr^ 
vision of an organization which efficiently pools the strengths 
of the individuals in the over-all effort. 

ORGANIZATION FOR STAFF EFFECTIVENESS 

Organization is a tool for efficient operation and the nature 
of the organization should be related to the task to be done. 
Through effective organization, it is possible to provide ma- 
chinery whereby improvement activities of the local school 
may be facilitated and brought into consistent relationship 
with the larger school community. Each school, of course, 
should work toward the development of the type of staff 
organization which will best support its objectives and facili- 
tate its processes. There is always the lurking danger, of 
course, that an organizational plan will become so liighly 
structured and so elaborate that it actually interferes ^vith 
the kinds of professional activities which promote growth. 
However, as long as organization is considered a means 
rather than an end, it can serve a genuine purpose in provid- 
ing co-ordination and cohesion for the professional staff in 
the performance of their duties and in their efforts to im- 
prove themselves. 

The philosophy governing the type of organization found 
in the school is indicative of the quality of the climate for 
staff improvement. This philosophy will be reflected in sev- 
eral ways. Some of them are personnel policies of the school, 
characteristics of the staff organization, and tlie relation of 
the staff to in-service programs. 
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Personnel Pouoes of the School 

If the objectives of the modern elementary school are to 
be acliieved and tlic stage set for continuous improvement, 
a high quality of personnel is needed. Tlie level of quality 
of tlie staff employed in the school lends to set the limits of 
improvement which may reasonably be espected. But more 
tlian .tlie original selection of teachers is involved in positive 
personnel practices. In fact, some of the practices whiclj 
affect tcacliers throughout their tenure strongly influence 
the likelihood of staff improvement in many instances. In a 
bulletin of the Association for Supervision arifi Curriculiun 
Development, tljere appeared a discussion of some of the im- 
portant considerations in school personnel practices.* The 
following represents an adaptation of that statement: 

Afcdiodj for selection of teachers should be improved for those teho 
enter teacher'prcparathn institutions os tcell as for those tcho are 
chosen to teach in schoob. 

Teachers now in service may well give considerable atten- 
tion to counseling promising young people attending liigh 
schools who look toNvard teaching as a career. Young peo- 
ple will become increasingly interested in teaching as a de- 
sirable profession as they obser\-e in their teachers the type 
of personality which they admire. A fair share of our ca- 
pable young people should find themselves attracted toward 
teaching as a career. Schools and colleges must >vork to- 
gether on this problem not only locally but on a state-wide 
basis. The great national conceni over the supply of teach- 
ers can best be relieved by devoted work on state and local 
leveb. 

A cooperative approach b needed for improoing on-eampus education 
of icachers, 

.Encouraging high quality young i»ople to attend teacher- 
preparation institutions is only an initial step in improving 
the teachhig profession. A top-grade program of educational 
eiperiences is necessary to equip these young people ade- 
quately for teaching in a modem school. 

The present trend of scbool-coDe^ cooperation in research 
1 Better Tlwn Rattng (Washington, D.C: National Education Msoda- 
tion oi the United States, 1950), pp. 75-80. 
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in education and in teacher education is most cncouragmg. 

With other school people and college faculty members 
CT ics ing ways and means of improving on-campus education 
of teachers, a more functional program of teacher prepara- 
tion is likely to develop in the near future than has been 
available in the past. The educaUon of teachers must be 
recognized as a very complex process. The work which can 
be accomplished during four years of college preparation is 
merely the beginning of a teacher’s education. 

Teachers should he helped to find appropriate and satisfying place- 
ment within a school system. 

The first placement of a teacher on the job may be by 
no means the best and it should not necessarily be the final 
placement. Teachers who cannot operate well in one en- 
vironment may become effective and successful professional 
people if moved to another building. Placement should be 
flexible and should be used to help the individual toward a 
more satisfying professional experience. Teachers, both as 
individuals and as groups, should work continuously and co- 
operatively with administrators to^va^d the best possible 
placement of teachers on the job. 

Teachers should be given special help during their probationary years. 

Many school systems providing tenure for teachers have a 
probationary period of three years. This provides an oppor- 
tunity for determining those teachers who fit into the com- 
munity and who operate well in the program of education 
which is being evolved. This period ako provides the new 
teacher an opportunity to determine whether he wishes to 
remain in a given school system for a period of years. 

During this probationary period the individual usually re- 
ceives guidance and help from other teachers, supervisors 
and administrators. During this time every effort should be 
made to help the individual participate fully and happily in 
the cooperative planning and work of the school and com- 
muiUty. Every necessary step should be taken to help the 
^ginning teacher find a satisfying and challenging place 
in the program. Unless this is done the idea of tenure will 
come into disrepute. 

Special consideration should he given teachers who are physically 
and emotionally disturbed. 

In many school systems individuals will be found who 
are either temporarily or permanently ^tuibed physically 
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and trooliona!!)'. Every possible means should be used to 
normal hadth. Tliey should be made 
to feel the s\-tnpatheUc understanding and intwest of othm 
w'th regard to Uieir persona) difficulties. This is the respon- 
sibility not Only of the supervisor and admimstrator, but also 
of fellow tenebers, %vbo can do to help one another in 
such difficult situations. And such cooperation will take 
place to the extent that the sduMl climate and organizaHon 
tend to encourage and foster mutua) assistance. 

Adequate sick-leave policies should be established to re- 
lieve teachers when they are absent because of illness. A 
sufficient number of days for sick leave with pay, including 
cumulative rights, should be provided. Leaves of absence 
will often help teachen who are physically or emob'onally 
disturbed have the rest necessary for their recovery and for 
resumption of full teaching responsibilities. Half-time or 
lightened teaching loads for a semester or j-ear may be an- 
other means of helping teachers who need special he^th con- 
sidexa lions. 

Some tcflcftefs should be guided out of the profession. 

Some individuals who havT been good college students 
and who hav'c done tvcll in pr^aration for teaching, find 
that they are not emotionally suited to partidpate hr an 
actual program of Instruction. Other individuals find it dif- 
ficult to operate uith their co-worken in voluntary poups in 
a democratic and effective manner. Those who guide per- 
sonnel practices in school s>'5tejns should do eveaything pos- 
sible to use and develop the )jc$t capacities of each indi- 
vidual. However, some persons will be found who cannot 
work cooperatively with others in 0>e educational setting. 
These individuals probably should consider giving up teach- 
ing as a career, or they might be assigned to positions in the 
school system that will not make the strenuous demands upon 
them that classroom teaching does. Possibly tliey should he 
advised to tty other kinds of work. Supervisors and admin- 
istrators may in many instances help sueli individuals find 
employment in other fields that w^ compensate them for 
their years of training and work. Young people who enter 
the teaching profession need lo know that if Uiey <annot de- 
velop into creative and capable (eadiers, they will not be 
forced by necessity to remam u\ the profession. 

From tlie long-range point of view, teacher-education in- 
stitutions can help reduce the number of such cases by more 
careful selection and preparation of future teachers. 
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A cooperative, weH-planned program for utilizing indi- 
viduals to best advantage in schools and for helping a few 
dissatisfied persons out of the profession, should result 
eventually in improvement in the quality of school personneL 

The prograna of some teachers nearing retirement should be li^iened^ 

Occasionally a teacher nearing retirement age does not 
have the phjsical stamina of an individual in the prime of 
life. This experienced teacher, however, may perform in- 
\«aluable services as counselor, guide, and Wend for the 
younger teachers who are coming into the school community. 

A teacher near retirement may be a valuable resource, and 
should never be burdened with a program that is harmful 
or too burdensome. The cooperative planning of the school 
community should malre full and appropriate use of the wis- 
dom and experience of these older teachers. 

Teachers should be prodded an adequate retirement plan. 

With an adequate salary schedule, enabling the teacher 
to reach the maximum sal^ within a period of thirteen to 
fifteen years, teachers may reasonably hope to IK’e in a fair 
degree of comfort. Howe%'er, it seems highly unliJcely that 
salary schedules %vill be increased suSciently for most 
teachers to save enough for their retirement years. For this 
reason provisions should be made for an adequate retirement 
for teachers. 

The attitudes of teachers toward their situations and to- 
ward those in positions of leadership tend to condition their 
susceptibility to improvement. The motivation of a staff for 
its own improvement depends rather directly on the mainte- 
nance of a liigh level of morale. Certainly the considerate- 
ness of personnel practices is a primary factor in such morale. 

CllAH.\CTEIUSTlCS OF TTEE STAFF OllCANTZATION 

Wise supervisors do not attempt to bring about staff im- 
prm’cment llirough edict Experts in personnel work and 
}3umaD relations ha\e learned long ago that such efforts are 
not very fruitful. Tlicy arc ineffectual in two respects: (1) 
they do not produce the desired improvements since most 
impro\*emcnt requires a degree of self-motivation; and (2) 
lljcy tend to build up resentment which hinders staff rcla- 
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tionships. Tliereforc, tlie more successful educational lead- 
ers are spending their energies in attempting to create the 
condiWons for co-operative effort based on common purpose. 
In order to do tliis, they have utilized organizational features 
in the school which seem to promote understanding and 
facilitate progress. Good organization for staff development 
means tlial: 

1. The type of organization should he based on sound psycho- 
logical principles. Attention should be given to matters of 
principles governing motivation, interests, experience, and 
incentives. 

2. All aspects of organization for io-ser\ice growth should be 
co-ordinated and interrefaled. 

3. The local school should he recognized as the most logical 
and producti^'e unit for organizing for improvement. 

4. All types of educational worlccrs should be included in the 
organization for staff improvement— both professional and 
nonteaching personnel. 

5. Provision should be made for relating the organization and 
problems of the local school to those of the total school sys- 
tem and to those of the community. 

6- The organization should provide for the participation of staff 
members in poUcy-maldng. 

7. The organization should be such that the professional load 
is equally distributed. 

8. Tlie organization should incorporate the principle of volun- 
tary participation in many of its processes. 

9. The organization should avoid the creation of machinery 
which is not needed. 

10, The organization should be devised with due consideration 
for the nature and characteristics of the staff members in- 
volved. 

As implied in these comments about organization, tlie way 
in which a group is organized depends somewhat on the pur- 
pose for which the group is brought together. In the more 
authoritarian situation, the group sometimes represents litUe 
more than assemblage of staff members brought together for 
the purpose of being informed of new decisions or next st^s 
by the leader. Occasionally, a group is created to settle dif- 
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ferences among its sta£E members and to establish some sort 
of working compromise. Increasingly, however, group proc- 
ess is being used constructively to arrive at decisions ancl 
conclusions based on the free interchange and pooling ot 

Whatever the nature of the group, its success is based 
very largely on ( 1 ) the quality of the leadership in the group, 
and (2) the clarity of understanding which prevails con- 
cerning the role of individual group members. The fact Uia 
the leader does not assume a directive role should not relieve 
liim of the responsibility of lending co-ordination to the 
group’s efforts. _ , 

In any type of group organization, the functioning or tne 
group is dependent on a thorough understanding of the 
ground rules which govern effective group process. Some 
of these have been suggested by Bartley® as follows: 

1. In the group everyone has a responsibility to make a contribu- 
tion if he has one to make. 

2. In the group everyone has an obligation to listen to and ana- 
lyze the contributions of other members of the group. 

3. In the group a contribution once made becomes a contribu- 
tion of the group. No longer should there be any association 
between the individual and his contribution. The purpose 
of this is to remove any ego involvement that might center 
about that contribution. 

4. If it is necessary in the group to attack a contribution, the at- 
tack should be made against the idea and not the individual 
who presented it 

5. In the group any member who feels qualified is eligible for 
group leadership if the rest of the group consents. 

Tlic direction and quality of group discussion as a means 
for educational progress and professional growth are closely 
related to the role of the leader. Whether tlie supervisor or 
a member of the staff is assuming the leadership role for the 
group, certain functions of a leader must be recognized. 
According to Bartky: ® 

* Jolin A. Bartty, Superctrion as Jlttman liehitions (Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Company, 1953), p, 191. 

*Ibid., p. 191. 
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1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


. He assists the group to organize itself. 

. He helps it set forth the rules winch are to regulate its con- 

^ encourages the group to set up sucli services as it may 

He tries to build an environment for the group which is free 
and permissive and in which everytme will feel encouraged to 
make contributions. 

He attempts to make the group adopt an attitude of critical 
objectivity in its discussions and he does all in his po^ver to 
free individual members of bigotries and other emotional sets 
which might inhibit rational consideration of the problems 
under discussion. 


6. He encourages differences of opinion and discourages conflict. 

7. He trains group membership into the ways of desirable group 
behavior. 

8. He encourages the group to define its purposes and sees to 
it that it does not deviate from these purposes. 


Suggestions of a more specific type ore included in the 
materiats which are sometimes prepared for discussion lead- 
ers at conferences and workshops. Tlie following sugges- 
tions were distributed to discussion leaders at a recent con- 
ference of elementary-school principals.* 

1. Check to see if materials needed for the discussion are avail- 
able and ready for use. 

2. Arrange the group, if possible, so that each person can see 
every other person. Suggest that cadi person remaia seated 
when he has a contribution to make. 

3. Make certain that everybody knows everybody else. If not. 
have each person introduce himself. As a newcomer joins 
the group later, introduce yourself to him and introduce liim 
to the entire group. 

4. Start the discussion on time and bring the discussion to a 
close on time. You may wish to ^ablish at the beginning 
of the iscussion the time at whidi it is to close. 

5. In getting ready for the discussion, you should think through 
some questions that most likely wiU develop. If the dfeeus- 
sion group is slow in getting started, you may wish to tiirow 

*From materials prepared for the Elementaiy Principals Osnference held 
at Indt^ University June 1^19, 19^. 
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out some of the significant questions and problems or ask 
one or more of the resource persons to make suggestions or 
give reactions. 

6. Avoid long speeches and discourage them on the part of the 
other members of the discussion group. It should be under- 
stood that individual ctnitribulions are to be limited to a 
minute or tw’O in length. 

7. Encourage everyone to take part in the discussion. If any 
single individual fails to contribute to the extent that he is 
capable of contributing, the discussion falls short. Empha- 
size that every person’s contribution counts. 

8. Your help will be needed in getting questions as well as 
positions stated clearly. Many times discussions fall short 
due to the fact that ideas, questions and issues do not be- 
come clear in the minds of those in the discussion group. 

9. Attempt to keep the discussion directed but let the group 
largely detennine the direction that the discussion should 
take. In other words, do not overly dominate what will or 
will not be discussed. An occasional, very brief summary 
helps the group to see the direction the discussion has taken 
as well as the direction that it should take in the future. 
Resource persons usually can be helpful in keeping the dis- 
cussion directed along jwitinent lines. 

10. In so far as possible, keep your ideas out of the discussion. 
Remember that your job primarily is to get the ideas of 
otliers out for an airing; however, you may need to point up 
any important angles llial are being overlooked in the dis- 
cussion. Recognize and utilize resource persons at points 
where the discussion seems to need impetus or direction. 

11. Attempt to keep the spirits high. Encourage ease, informal- 
itj% and good humor. 

12. Rcseiv’e rivo or three minutes near the end of the discussion 
to summarize the discussion. In the summary you may wish 
to call attention to unans^vc^ed questions that warrant fur- 
ther discussion. 

Most modem schools make some use of group meetings 
in the ^\*ay a staff is organized for tlie consideration of prob- 
lems and for program impro\'cmcnt. In tlic smaller schools, 
the group work may consist only of faculty meetings or spe- 
cial curriculum committees or study groups. In the larger 
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stations, the organization may invoh'e an instruction coun- 
cil, a faculty advisory group, or a school-community study 
group. Regardless of the nature of the groups employed in 
providing for the participation of the staff in school problems 
and policies, most teachers ffnd themselves members of some 
t)pe of group during most of their employment period. 

Although the role of the leader was emphasized in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, one of the important determinants of 
effective staff study groups is that of the role of the indi- 
vidual participating members. Each member of tlie group 
must assume ^at every other member has sometlimg worth- 
while to contribute to the solution of the problems under 
consideration. No participant can afford to assume a passive 
role. Each has a responsibility for the direction and progress 
of tlie meeting by contributing or by redirecting, by some 
positive means, the tenor of the discussion. 


In-service Education Opportunities 


No one assumes any more that a teacher Is professionally 
prepared for all his responsibilities during a four-year pro- 
gram of preservice preparation. In-service opportunities for 
extending and refining the understanding and competence 
of teachers are now considered to be an integral part of the 
professional development of the teacher. Teachers should 
recognize in the programs offered some types of opportunity 
for professional growth since most school systems attempt to 
provide varied in-service activities for teachers. Supervisors 
and administrators should work for tlie effective co-ordina- 
tion of all types of in-service activities in terms of a consistent 
philosophy and the identified needs of teachers. In the 
Fifty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for tlie Study of 
Education, some generalizations to guide the in-service edu- 
cation provided by the school arc suggested: ® 


Mo KnnicJc et al.. The TeatiiCTs and the I^rvice Education I^ 
Emm.” in In-service Edueatfon, Fifty-slrth Yeat^t of the Nat/onjd S^eO' 
for the Study of Education (ClucagO: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1037), pp. 
151-52. 
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1. In-service educations means a program by which all persons 
engaged in education learn and grow together and not a 
program for malang up teacher deficiencies. 

2. An interested, fair-minded administrator is essential to the 
success of any in-service program. 

3. The emotional climate which prevails in the in-service pro- 
gram is as important as the goals sought and largely deter- 
mines the goals attained. 

4. Teachers should have some part in setting up programs of 
in-service education, if only the privilege of voting on sev- 
eral plans, preferably more than two. 

5. Individual differences among teachers should be recognized 
in setting up in-service education plans. Sometimes recog- 
nition of these differences will supply different learning ex- 
periences for beginning teachcR, for teachers ne^v in a school 
system or a school building but not ne%v to teaching, for 
teachers in various subfect-matter fields, for teachers at the 
same grade level, for teachers at all stages of professional 
growth who need and want in-service programs of exten- 
sion, that is, programs presenting their subject-matter fields 
in ne^v dimensions. 

6. A primary purpose of in-service programs should be the de- 
velopment in every participant of a sensitivity to the vimv- 
points of others. 

7. ^Vhenever possible, in-service programs should utilize the 
values of informal groups within the structure of the formal 
organization. 

8. The boundaries of teacher participation and decision within 
each school needs to be clearly defined so that in-service 
groups will know what problems they are free to tackle. 

9. Good communication at each level and between all levels 
of the school society are necessary for the maximum success 
of the in-service guidelines in action. 

10. Conflicts between administrative values and goal values are 
more easily solved when discussed frankly by teachers and 
administrators. 

11. Time is the most pressing resource problem in in-service 
education. In areas where the level of teachers’ salaries 
makes it necessary for family heads to imdertake supple- 
mentary jobs, in-service education should not involve after- 
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school time. Such education should be an opporhinity, not 
a penalty. 

12. Eraluation of in-service programs by "evideoce' of improved 
classroom teaching is the best evaluation, but ^ve need many 
stupes to help us discover why and how teachers change 
^eir perceptions and how (hose changed perceptions result 
in improved learning experiences in the classroom. 

In the same volume it is pomted out tliat programs and 
group activities differ in terms of focus of attention around 
which they are developed. To illustrate this idea in terms of 
action, the types of diversity that may exist concerning com- 
mittee groups and activities are suggested.® They may be: 

1. Tash-centered— tworJang on a p^urticular, limited job such ds 
the revision of a report card or maldng a report to the com- 
munity or board 

2. Idea-centered— focused on (he clarification of concepts, or phi- 
losophy, such as a committee preparing n preliminary state- 
ment on social-studies objectives for the local elementary 
program 

3. Problem-centered— not centered on a pflrfictjlor problem but 
on using the methodolgy of identifying, refining, and working 
toward solutions of many different problems- Many grade- 
Je\'el groups and departments operate this way, as do acdOD 
research study groups 

4. Froduction-centered-focuscd on the preparation of particu- 
lar instructional materials or equipment: kindergarten teach- 
ers making new play equipment; teacliers preparing a lan- 
guage-arts guide 

5. Skill-centered— focused on the development of skills needed 
in teaching or administration: an art workshop for elementary 
teachers; a leadership-training group for principals 

6. Policy-eentered-focused on ll»e development of general 
guides to action; a representative group survc>-s parents, 
teachers, and administrators and submits a draft of a stotc- 
ment on P.Tul. fund-raising artivities relevant to the school 
program 

« Matthew B. Mes and A. Many Pautw, to ^ ^ 

Needed for lo-service Edutsition Proframj, ibid^ p. 353. 
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7, Appreciab'on-centered— foaised on the genera! education of 
participants: a graduate course in philosophy of education; 
credit for travel during die summer; music appreciation series. 

In order to provide for better co-ordination of in-service 
activities, some school systems have created a steering com- 
mittee or faculty in-service educational council. Such groups 
are usually composed of representatives from the various 
teacher groups within the school system. Such councils can 
perform such functions as: 

1. Formulating a program of professional activities for the con- 
sideration and possible approval of the total faculty 

2. Conducting surveys to detennine the most pressing problems 
and prevailing interests of teachers. These problems and in- 
terests presumably are used to guide the faculty in deciding 
on the most valuable types of in-service activities 

3. Establishing and co-ordinating the work of special commit- 
tees created to study a particular problem of the faculty 

4. Arranging for in-service seminars, forums, and programs to be 
given on a school system-wide basis 

5. Acting as a co-ordinating agency for the various activities be- 
ing planned and conducted throughout the school system 

6. Assisting in the evaluation of in-service activities. 

Some of the ways in which the supervisory or administra- 
tive leader can contribute to the success of teacher-improve- 
ment activities are such as the following: (1) work for the 
understanding of the community concerning Ae value of in- 
service programs, (2) provide some school time for worth- 
while professional activities, (3) see that individual teachers 
and groups get proper recognition for activities which have 
valuable results, and (4) provide for the admimstrative 
mechanics necessary for some types of professional programs. 

IMPROVING EFFECTIVENESS OF STAFF 
MEMBERS 

Although the role of the modem superv'isor lias taken on 
considerable importance in relationship to group leadership. 
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a major portion of the supervisors time still is spent in his 
professional contacts witli individual teachers. It is an essen- 
tial part of liis responsibility to lend support and encourage- 
ment to the teacher with instructional problems. In the 
main, the supervisor has four lands of contacts witli the indi- 
vidual teacher: (1) througli planned classroom visits; (2) 
through conferences held in the classroom or office; (3) 
through casual contacts with teachers in tire school or com- 
mimity; and (4) through social gatherings. 

The relationships between supervisor and classroom 
teacher are extremely important in determining the likeli- 
hood of professional growtli on tlie part of tlie teacher. 
There are certain attitudes and actions by the supervisor 
which tend to motivate teachers to greater effectiveness; on 
the other hand, the supervisor may behave in such a manner 
as to deter the possibility of professional growth by the 
teaclier. A few of tlie elements that seem to promote im- 
provement in teachers are discussed in the following para- 
graphs. 

Considerate Working Relationsidps 
Some of the attitudes and practices of supervisors which 
promote effective human relations were noted in Qjapter 4. 
Tliese personal characteristics can be supplemented by some 
further examples of considerateness in the supervisor's ^vork- 
ing relationship with teachers. Some of these are: 

1. Showing respect for the leather in the presence of pupils 

2. Making sure th.at necessary criticisms are professional rather 
than personal in nature 

3. Impressing teachers with ones wUingoess to learn from them 

4. Never criticizing one teacher's weaknesses with another 

teacher , ft* 

5. Providing channels for the prompt consideration of teachers 

grievances or requests ... i » 

6. Being accessible to teachers who need and desire help 

7. Consulting with teachers before taking action which affects 
them directly 
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I »d a:^eU^ 

10. Taking a sjmpathctic approach to the person pr 
teachers. 

The supervisor s success is not measured by what he d^_ 
to teaelrers but rather by what he docs with 
\-ision is no longer considered to be a one-way process, 
operation is the\ey to any kind of XbS 

activity. Not much is accomplished by tclhng 
they should do and how they should unprovc. It 
prtiuctive for the supervisor to engage in a jomt 
Uve effort with tlie teacher that permits the teacher to learn 

ivay in which teachers may beeornc 
the supervisory process is tluough the use of the leade^ip 
capabilities of various inaviduals on the s^. In facu^ 
meeUngs and in other group situations, individual teaclim 
can asSne leadership roles for the duraUon of f ° 

of a problem area in which they have unusual mterest 
ability. 


Maintaining Espnrr de Corps 

A happy teacher is a more productive teacher. 
obviously is not the primary purpose of the school to pro^a 
for 2 ;estful living on the part of staif members, it can 
easily obser\'ed that the esprit de corps of teachers is an 
portant ingredient in the effectiveness of tlie modem e 
mentary school. Se\’eral factors affect the degree to whicn 
teachers find their work to be pleasant. Some of 
(1) the physical and mental health of the teacher; (2) 
comfort of the surroundings; (3) the appropriateness of ® 
teacher^s assignment in relation to his major interests an 
competencies; (4) the quality of his working relations witn 
other members of the staff; (5) the feeling that a seme 
fairness governs the tasks teachers are required to 
(6) a sense of achievement in his accomplishment with c^ 
dren; and (7) a sense of appreciation that others have lor 
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his efforts and achie\'ements. In the final analysis, the truly 
professional teaclier gets his greatest and most enduring en- 
joyment from seeing evidences of growth in children as a 
result of his efforts- 

Handicapping Teachinc Conditions 

Two sets of conditions act on the effectiveness of the indi- 
\'idual teacher. One consists of the array of positive re- 
sources he has for getting his job done in a successful manner. 
The second has to do will) the obstacles which must be over- 
come to enjoy successful achievement. Tbis quite obviously 
suggests a dual responsibility on the part of the supervisor. 
He must capitalize, of course, on tlie strengllis and resources 
of the teacher in building the over-all morale and compe- 
tence of the staff. He also must work to remove the liin- 
drances which teachers encounter as they perform the re- 
sponsibilities of their teaching assignments. Some of the 
conditions which may be alleviated by an intelligent, skilled 
supervisor are: (1) minor health problems and fatigue of 
teachers; (2) conflicts whicli arise between or among staff 
members and which are based on misunderstandings; (3) 
lack of information by teachers of school developments 
which affect them; (4) unreasonable teadiing loads; (5) in- 
sufficient instructional materialsand resources; (6) unreason- 
able classroom size; (7) troublesome family and living con- 
ditions; and (8) lack of professional confidence. 

The supervisor must first identify the problem condiUons 
inlierent in the teacliers situation before he can take steps 
toward alleviating them. It is necessary, of course, to exer- 
cise wsdom in deciding on the kind of approach that might 
yield best results. Sometimes tlie best approach will be a 
rather direct attack on the problem. In most cases, however, 
a more subtle approadr is usually best. 

Many teachers become so frustmted \vidi the hsrr&ge ot 
different routine assignments given them that they become 
bogged down with indifference or discouragement. As valu- 
able as committee work may be, it is altogether possible to 
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overload teachers with such assignments to the point that 
their proficiency in teaching levels off, or even deteriorates. 
Realism demands that teachers assume some obligations for 
the routine tasks wHch must be done in the day-tonlay 
operation of a school program. It is tragic, though, when 
teachers feel that they are expending more of tlieir energies 
in administrative minutiae than in planning and carrying on 
worthwhile learning experiences for the children in their 
classrooms. By e.xercislng judgment in this respect, the 
supervisor usually can guarantee a minimum of disturbance 
to tlie teaching-learning situaticm. 

Pbovidinc Opportunities for Growth 

There are several ways in which a teacher may provide 
for his own professional growth through individual activity. 
The supervisor can be helpful, of course, by providing re- 
sources which can be tapped by the teacher. Some of the 
activities which have value are; (1) reading books from the 
professional library on such subjects as cMd development 
and psychology,- (2) reading books on current affairs of im- 
portance and interest; (3) doing professional writing for 
magazines or newspapers; (4) engaging in programs of pro- 
fessional organizatioDS; (5) participating in educational 
travel projects; (6) pursuing graduate study; and (7) lead- 
ing parent study-groups. The supervisor can contribute to 
this process of individual growth through helping provide 
the opportunities for worthwhile activities and by encour- 
aging and commending teachers as they successfully engage 
in such projects. 

Providinc for Classroom Visitation 

Since the home base of the teacher's primary activity is 
the classroom, it is what happens in the classroom that gives 
the supervisor the basis for analyzing, evaluating, and im- 
proving the effectiveness of the teacher. Thou^ modem 
supervision has employed many forms of group activity in its 
processes, there is still a practical need for classroom visita- 
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tiOT by iJie supervisor. Several values may be derived from 
judicious observation of the teacliing-Ieaming situation by 
the supervisor. It provides an opportunity for him to iden- 
tify the needs of tlie teadier, to ^scover points of strength 
and weakness, to sense possible means for motivating the 
teacber, and to judge firsthand the quality of human rela- 
tions found in the classroom. 

It must be admitted that a visit by the supervisor tends to 
create unnatural conditions in the classroom. However un- 
obtrusive, his presence becomes a distraction and the learn- 
ing situation may become somewhat artificial in many re- 
spects. It seems best for the supervisor to enter the room in 
the manner that would be expected of any visitor and to 
maintain an informal, courteous, but businesslike manner 
during the period of his visit. It sometimes appears tliat a 
supervisor's obvious efforts to be unnoticed create more of a 
concern than would otherwise be the case. 

During a classroom visitation, 0)6 supervisor will be con- 
cerned with sucli matters as; (1) the physical aspects of tJie 
classroom; (2) the adequacy or lack of materials needed by 
the teacher; (3) the evidences of teaclicr-pupil purposes; 
(4) teacher-pupil relationships; (5) routine management 
procedures in the classroom; (6) nature of planning and or- 
ganization of learning experiences; (7) tlie teacliers mental 
and emotional outlook; and (8) the techniques of evaluation 
utilized in the teaching-learning process. 

Tliere are at least three crucial aspects of the supervisor’s 
visit to the classroom. They are: (1) the manner of his en- 
trance and greeting; (2) his conduct during the visit; and 
(3) the provisions Uiat are made for a follow-up of the visit. 


Helping TEAaiEns wmi Puodlems 
The preceding paragraphs of tills section have dealt wiUi 
considerations that apply quite generally to tl)e supervisors 
working relationships witli all teadiers in order to improi'C 
the effectiveness of the staff. Tiie supcr\'isor on the job soon 
finds, however, that teachers represent a wide range of indi- 
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vidual differences rvith respect to professional pr^aration, 

experience, personality, and ability. It ®eems 1 ^ 

evitable that each school have on its staff one ot mo 
ers xvith problems of such nature that tliey mterfere with the 
teaeher’s effeetiveness. the 

In the main, the types of teachers ^w ho 

most attention from the supervisor are (1) the 
laehs experience, (2) the teaeher who lacfa social and e 
Uonal adjustment, and (3) the teacher who lacks abihty. 

In the case of the inexperienced teacher, his problem my 
be solved with time. As was pointed out in another connK- 
tion earlier, it is impossible for the preservice 
of a teacher to equip him completely for the myria 
cisions and problems which face him in the classroom, o 

things will be learned only with experience. It is importan^ 
thou^, in providing the opportunity for young ^ 

gain needed experience, that: (1) they are 
ments most suitable to their professional level of devcl^ 
ment and (2) that children be protected, insofar as possible, 
from a long association with teachers who are experiencing 

imusual difficulty in Ae classroom. It is very important tor 

such teachers to develop wholesome and helpful relaUons 
with other more experienced members of the staff and to 
participate in the normal group activities of the staff. 

The super\'isor must demonstrate a sympathetic and help- 
ful altitude towird the teacher wth emotional problems, a 
least until it is determined that the seriousness of the pro 
lem precludes the possibility of alleviation. Some minOT 
abnormalities may be attributable to physical causes and 
may tend to be minimized when such teachers receive appro* 
priate medical care. If ihe abnormality is serious and not 
subject to improvement, reassignment or even termination 
of the teacher s emplojment may he in order. 

In spite of the intelhgence of the great majority of teen- 
ers, a few members of the profession appear to lack either 
the temperament or the ability to succeed in teaching. 
gardless of the quality of the in-service attempts to help 
such teachers grow, it is not being very realistic to expect 
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that any notable improvement will result. In-service activi- 
ties by the supervisor and the staff ^viIl help teachers realize 
their potentialities through professional growth, but they do 
not possess the necessary magic to help a teacher perform 
beyond the level of his inherent ability. In general, such 
teachers should be guided out of the profession. However, 
before generalizing too broad}/, one should recognize that 
occasionally a difference exists between a teacher's discov- 
ered ability and his actual ability. In these infrequent cases, 
the trouble usually lies with the lack of motivation of the 
teacher and, therefore, wise and sympathetic help from the 
supervisor may salvage a moderately successful teacher for 
tJie profession. 

In his attempts to help and guide teachers with problems, 
the supervisor must demonstrate tact, sympathy, and skill. 
The competent supervisor: 

1. Is careful not to add to the discouragement of a teacher by 
dramatizing the problem in his approach or initial remarks 

2. Does not brand the teacher as a fa^ure 

3. Does not take over the problem but rather, works with the 
teacher on the problem 

4. Demonstrates an awareness of possible dlfficulUes of the 
teacher in such a way that the teacher helps discover the 
solution 

5. Helps the teacher diagnose possible causes of difficulty 

6. Helps the teacher evaluate possible alternatives to remedial 
action 

7. Protects the integrity and self-reject of the teacher 

S. Tries to discover some means of increasing the motivation of 
the teacher. 

IMPROVING EFFECTIVENESS OF CROUP 
APPROACHES 

The supervisor works with teacliers as individuals 
group situations. The preceding section, as well as a brief 
section in Chapter 4, was devoted to a consid^tion of me 
indmdual contacts of supervisors and teachers. At this 
point, it may be helpful to explore a bit furtlier some of the 
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more important considerations which should govern group 
processes in supervision, and to apply these considerations to 
a few of the more typical group situations in supervision. 

Strengths and Weaknesses of Group Supervision 

Not all educators agree as to the relative merits of indi- 
vidual and group approaches to supervision. In view of 
what appears to be an increasing emphasis on group process 
in supervision, therefore, it seems desirable to mention a few 
of the strengths and weaknesses that have been ascribed to 
group supervision. Ayer listed the following as being wortli 
noting. According to Ayer,^ the strong and weak points 
ascribed to group supervisors are these: 

Strong Points 

1. Develops better policies and procedures by pooling the pro- 
ductivity of the entire group; shares information 

2. Creates better staff morale and unproved personal and social 
relationships 

3. Increases competent participation by group members; in- 
creases production 

4. Respects the worth, feelings, and individuality of teachers 

5. Increases understanding and regard for democratic process 

6. Develops leadership ability among members 

7. Develops better understanding of problems of administra- 
' live leaders 

8. Ties the supervisory program closer to the needs and pos- 
sibilities of the local situation 

9. Increases willingness of teachers to serve in co-operative su- 
pervisory projects 

10. Stimulates leaders to better planning 

11. Provides for greater flexibility in the operation of projects 

12. Increases general participation by all members. 

WeaJe Points 

1. Operates too slowly; takes too much time and effort for die 
results secured. 

rpred C. Ayer, Futidamentah of Instructional Supervision (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1954), pp. 114~15. 
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2. Undertakes work wliicli could be better planned and carried 
on by trained individuals; loivers tbo lerel of leadership. 

3. Takes time from teachers rvliieh could bo spent more profit- 
flbly elsewhere. 

4. Deprives individual teachers of needed expert stiper\’£sfon 
and guidance. 

5. Involves too many teachen who arc incompetent to co-oper* 
ate effectively. 

6. Involves too many teachers who are unwilling to assume re* 
sponsibility. 

7. Discourages direct supervision; causes administrators to slicd 
their supervisory' responsibilities. 

8. Involves too many transportation, schedule, and meeting* 
place diiRcultics for continuous operation. 

0. l>acks in interests and problems common to all members. 

10. Places consideration of fe.icbers, ratlier than pupils, as tljc 
chief criterion of successful supervision. 

21. Accepts form radicr tfian the spirit of democracy. Teachers 
cither dominate or are the tools of administrators. 

12. Fails to provide for urgent situations. 

Group supcr\'ision tabes many forms in tenns of immedi- 
ate and long-range purposes of tlic administration and staff. 
It is Involved In faculty meetings, workshops, and all types 
of committee and special ^oup work. Viewed anotlier way, 
three general types of groups established in terms of general 
purposes arc group work for orientation purposes, regular 
group meetings concerned with tlic general operation of the 
school, and group meetings and processes used for particular 
purposes on a sliort-leiTn basis. 

SurEnvisoRV' Cosccuss is Cnoup WonE 

It is not tl)c purpose licrc to suggest all of the possible 
«>mponcnls which combine to create optimum conditions 
for group work. Some of these were empluisized in Chap- 
ter 4 as a part of die diSCTissioM of Iium.in relations in supCT- 
sdsion. It seems desirable to reifemte here, however, the 
two basic conditions witliout which no grotrp cm really 
achieve its level of produclCvcness. morale, ami unity and 
cohesivenoss. 
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Many things contribute to tlic morale of 
of feVacuL tvhich appear 
are: (1) giving teachers a voice in 

maidng sure that teachers receive recogniUon for *air “ j 
(3) planning carefully for Uie orientabon “<1 
new teachers; (4) providing contmumg 
teachers to he heard; and (5) maintaimng a reasonably pe 
missive climate within the school. 


issive climate withm tne scnooi. „„i„frora 

Cohesivencss of the staff in group worlc comes largely 

If ^ t on ftnnrtrhimtv tO WOTK 


unity of purpose. If teachers have an opportunity to 
on ^ohlms that are real to individuals and y-et w'”* ' 
been esperienced by a number of teachers, they 
likely to attack the problems as a unitary group. 

Aride from a primary concern with the two Ptevio^'y 
cussed conditions for improving tlie effectiveness of ^ P 
work, the supervisor should be concerned with other fact^ 
which help determine the ultimate value to be derived 
group work. He should be conscious at all tunes of Uie oe 
sirability of; 


1. Relating process to product Group work sbould not be pr 
posed nor used on the sole basis of the product 

result It is equally essential that groups be set up m ten^ 
of what effects they may have on teachers who « 

them. Group interaction should be considered as one o 
basic means of impro\dDg staff effectiveness. 

2. Relating techniques to problems. The land of group ^ » 

established shoidd be determined largely on the basis ot tn 
nature of the problem to be attacked, or the purpose to 
served. One of the goak of group work should be to 
teachers grow in the ability to see the interxelationsmps be- 
tween dieoretical aspects of a problem and their implicabons 
for action- , - , 

3, Projecting study and work beyond the boundaries or tn 
group. Group w’ork should provide for subgroup 
stimulate individual study. If groups are characterized ^ 
free discussion and prov’ocaliw interdiange of ideas, furmCT 
growth of participants can accrue from an extension of their 
activities b^’ond the group itself. 

4. Harmonizing differences among staff members. Honest difier- 
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Mce of opinion often is a stimulant to creative thinking. 
However, the supervisory leader should help the group agree 
on major values, accord to all Uie privilege of being heard, 
and develop the skills net^ary for arriving at consensus and 
intelligent compromise. 

5. Providing human factors. Groups work best when there is an 
air of good humor pervading the atmo^here, Tliis can be 
encouraged by tlie use of informality and by combining so- 
cial and professional considerations in arranging the condi- 
tions under which the group will work. 

TYPES OF GROUPS 

Although groups tire somewhat similar in terms of the con- 
ditions necessary for effective function, they may be quite 
different in terms of purpose. Tlie reason for which groups 
are created, in turn, is often related to factors of size, tech- 
niques, and physical arrangements. Three general purposes 
of groups were mentioned in the preceding section. Types 
of groups related to these purposes are discussed brieffy in 
the following paragraphs. 

Okientation Cnoups 

Increasing attention is being given to the value of orienta- 
tion activities, particularly those designed for teachers new 
to the school. Wliile many of the helps to the new teacher 
can be given best on an individual basis, there are many 
aspects of orientation ^vliicb lend themselves to the group 
approach. 

Titrough tlie activities designed for new teachers, adminis- 
trators and supervisors should keep in mind some of the 
basic needs of tliese people. Th^ include the need for a 
working understanding of such things as: 

1. The school's philosophy and hishwy , , . 

2. The scliool plant and facilities, and the regulaticms for their 

3. The pupil accounting and personnel procedmes fa use 

4. The program of the school and the manner in which it is or- 
ganized 
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5. General and special conditions of the , 

6. School legidations governing pupil managemrat and con , 
playground supervision, and handling of records 

7. Community environment, traditions, and mores 

8. Professional meetings and staff obligations. 


V. Many schools now combine the features of the conven 
tional teachers institute with newer approaches to teaclie 
orientation in the use of tiic preschool workshop or prescli 
conference. This usually combines some group activity wim 
opportunities for individual leacbers to get acquainted ^vl 
physical surroundings and materials in advance or enro 
ment day in the school. 


Kegxjlab Gboups 

Most schools are organized to provide for regular meet- 
ings of the staff, both as a whole and in subgroups, on a pen- 
odic basis throughout the school year. These faculty meet- 
ings should provide the opportunity for wholesome interac- 
tion of administrative personnel, supervisory personnel, ana 
teaching staff. Traditionally, faculty meetings have been de- 
voted largely to administrative matters and have been under 
the dominance of the school administrators. Certain newer 
practices of promise are beginning to reshape the nature o 
such meetings in many schools. Some of these trends are. 

1. Occasional use of teachers as discussion leaders at faculty 
meetings 

2- Greater participation of the leadiing staff in the determina- 
tion of the agenda for faculty meetings 

3. Greater concern with the discussion of instructional prohlems 
at faculty metings 

4. Greater continuity in the matters discussed bom meeting to 
meeting 

5. Injection of more infonnality in the surroundings for faculty 
meetings 

6. Appropriate inclusion of members of the school staff other 
than teachers 

7. Occasional use of school time for faculty meetings. 
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Special Groups 

One of the basic premises of modem supervision is that tlie 
technique should be devdoped in terms of the need. As 
needs for curriculum revision, reconsideration of specific 
school policies, or rethinking llie schools evaluating and re- 
porting procedures arise, the staff must be organized to work 
co-operaUvely on the problem. Quite naturally, the nature 
of the group structure will be determined by the problem 
and by tlie local conditions whicli prevail. In tlie main, 
though, attack on special or temporary problems is accom- 
plished tlirough such groups as standing committees, ad hoc 
committees, advisory councils, study groups or workshops. 
In creating the appropriate group vviUiin the school struc- 
ture, administrators and supervisors should remember that 
sudi groups may have at least three purposes and thus should 
be formed accordingly in terms of size, membership, and time 
allowed for work. The special groups may be; 

1. Learning groups in which the main purpose is to become In- 
formed and to develop the slalls of working together 

2. Sharing groups in whi^ the purpose is to pool ideas os the 
basis for coming to decisions or policies 

3. Producing groups in which the purpose is to create new ap- 
proaches or develop new materials or devices. 

One of tile group teeJmiques which has attracted very 
widespread attention in recent years is the workshop. Its 
greatest value lies in the opportunity it affords members of a 
staff to work co-operatively on problems of concern to them 
without the restrictions which usually accompany more con- 
ventional types of organization. Increasingly, schools are 
co-operating witli colleges and universities in sponsoring in- 
service ii'orkshops for teachers. Such worbhops provide for 
serious work under functional working conditions and pleas- 
ant social conditions. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR THE SUPERVISOR 
If the staff is to increase its effecti\’cness, the leadership of 
the supervisor is extremely important Some of the super- 
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visory means for helping teachers improve are indicated 
througliout this chapter. However, in summary^ certain rni- 
plications stand out for the super\dsor if he is to mahe a 
maximum contribution to this process of improvement 
Some of them are: 

1. Changes in adult attitudes and behavior come very slc^X' 
Therefore, the supcn.isor must be patient as well as insi^ - 
fuh when working to help individual teachers improve their 
effectiveness. 

2. There should be a balance of individual and group approaches 

to staff improvement. . , 

3. The supervisor is a key figure in the organization and 6*“^ 
ing of group processes although he should not feel he must 
direct such activities. 

4. The physical environment is an important factor in effective 
group process and in the individual attitudes of teacheiS' 

5. Superv-isory techniques should encourage initiative and par ^ 
ticipation on the part of teadiers but should not demand from 
them group sldlls beyond their level of development. 

6. Teachers should have an opportunity to participate in the 
evaluation of various supervisory processes utilized in staff 
organization for program improvement. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING UNDERSTANDING 
OF SUPERVISORY PROCESSES 

1. Find out what is done in your local school community to con- 
tribute to the profession j growth of teachers in service. 

2. Make a survey among your teacher friends to determine what 
they believe to be the major strengths and weaknesses of 
faculty meetings. 

3. Make an analysis of your last experience as a member of a 
discussion group. What elements of the situation were re- 
lated to the basic consit^ations governing good group 
process? 

4. Talk with a superintendent of sdiools regarding the program 
of in-service activiti^ provided for teachers. Find out what 
he has found to be the most v’aluable ways to help the orienta- 
tion of new teachers. 
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S. Consult a good book on personnel and guidance procedures 
and compare the ideas presented Uiere with those found in 
the field of supervision. 
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Chapter 14 


Current Challenges 
in Supervision 


American schools are both the instruments and products of 
a c h anging culture. They reflect the history, the status, and 
the aspirations of our society. The current stage of develop- 
ment of American education has come about as a result of 
many forces. The path of progress, extending from early 
educational patterns borrowed largely from a European cul- 
ture to the community-centered elementary school of today, 
has not been devoid of turbulence. Puritan New En^and 
represented more a theocracy than a democracy and the 
schools of that time and re^on reflected a form of discipline 
and organization more characteristic of authoritarianism 
than of democracy. Yet out of these early beginnings there 
gradually emerg^ an educational sj'stem more consistent 
with the developing concept of the “American way of life.” 
Other developments which periodically have shalcen the 
foundations of our social and economic life have affected the 
nature of our schools but have not substantially changed the 
course of their e\’olving destiny as the prime force for sus- 
taining and impro\ing the basic structure of our democratic 
society. American education survived die impact of the 
Re\'olationary War, the Civil War, and two bloody world 
wars with the net result that country, having emerged 
as a major world power, has placed increasing faith in, and 
greater demands on, public education as an instrument of 
strength and progress. 
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The history of American education also reflects the impact 
of the industrial revolution whereby tliere has been a sliift 
from an agrarian type of society to one whidi is basically 
industrial in nature, Tlie accompanying urbanization of tlie 
population brought corresponding changes in education. 
One effect has been the gradual disappearance of the one- 
room mral school as schools have tended to become central- 
ized around more densely populated centers. Tlie shifting 
of the ^vealth, in terms of personal income and taxable prop- 
erty, toward metropolitan areas has also had an effect on the 
support and programs of schools. 

The developments just mentioned illustrate that public 
education lias been continuously subjected to the ferment 
of social, political, and economic change and yet lias emerged 
as the most potent weapon of a free people for protecting 
their freedoms. Much of the sustaining vigor of tlie schools 
has been rooted in the idealism underlying our way of life. 
Tlie concept of the equal rights of all people for an educa* 
tion is basically a moral consideration. The establishment 
of publldy supported schools which are free to all, regard- 
less of creed or circumstance, is a reflection of a concern for 
the individual as well as for the common good. 

The pubh’c school today is the resultant of two t>pes of 
forces. Tlic first is (he thread of democratic philosophy 
which is interwoven into its development. Tlie second is tlie 
impact of social change. Schools, llien, hai'C been the prod- 
ucts of both tradition and clialicngc, and neitlicr has been 
solely good or bad. Some educational traditions have kept 
the schools close to tlieir social role in a free society; others 
have tended to stifle educational progress. Some problems 
as challenges have led to educational research and improve- 
ment; others have been obstacles to tlic full realization of 
Iho potentially possible development of better educational 
programs. ,. . . t 

One of the features of a d>Tiamic civilization ts ciwnge. n 
is not possible to eliminate the process of change from (he 
affairs of mankind; it is possiWeonly to attempt to guarantee 
tliat change occurs in a constructive manner and in a positive 
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direction. Education, as a social process, cannot te im- 
pervious to change. It must remain a process tlirough wliicn 
people may analyze cliange and react to it in an increasingly 
intelligent manner. 

Tlie modem elementary school is operating some%viiere 
between the traditions of the past and the frontiers of the 
future. The nature of its program has been shaped 
the prevailing concerns of society and by the creative think- 
ing and research of educational leaders. Thou^i he may 
view wath alarm some of the developments of tliis era whic 
seem to place new demands on the school, the alert eductor 
senses in them a real professional challenge. Some such de- 
velopments are a part of an on-going effort of people for a 
better life, while others are by-products of changing ele- 
ments of our modem society. Nearly all of them have^" 
plications for education and for educational leadersmp- 
Tliis chapter, therefore, \\t 11 examine briefly some of the edu- 
cational challenges and problems which confront educators 
at this time. Specifically, attention \vill be given to some 
basic considerations related to educational and social chan^» 
challenges and problems related to the organization of the 
school, challenges and problems related to teachers, chal- 
lenges related to some societal concerns and developments, 
and some implications for educational supervision. 

CONSroERATIONS RELATED TO 
EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 

While our modem society has evidenced a considerable 
faith in schools as the basic institutions for perpetuating its 
\'alues, it ne\’ertheless has not provided a very clear and con- 
sistent picture of what is expected of schools. At times,^ it 
has appeared that the public bas ^vanted greater uniformity 
of the educational program aroimd a few basic functions but 
yet has \f gorously insisted on local autonomy in the formu- 
lation and management of the school program. Even 
further, it has %\'anted good schools but it has not ahvays 
wanted to pay the price necessary for educational programs 
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of higli quality. Tliere lias been a general insistence on 
schools that reflect the American way of life but there has 
been some variation of opinion as to just what constitutes 
such^ a philosophy. In view of some of tliese seeming in- 
consistencies, perhaps it is well to discuss a few basic ob- 
servations which are related to some emerging developments 
in education. 

Aforfern civilization is a product of change. Throughout 
liistory, all liWng beings Iiave been motivated to satisfy tlieir 
needs and to pursue Uieir wants. Dissatisfactions have led 
to efforts to rectify conditions in such a manner that satisfac- 
tions were produced; tensions produce efforts to bring relief 
from tensions. Through social processes man has continu- 
ously sought to improve his lot True, bis efforts have not 
always been consistent or even constructive. Indeed, some 
of the motivations of manldod toward cljange have been 
downright disastrous in tlieir results, bringing conflict and 
even wax. In the main, however, civilization as we Imow it 
today has been the cumulative result of social, economic, 
and political change, operating, in general, against a back- 
drop of Judeo-CIjristian etlilcs. WMe a sustaining idealism 
lends a needed stability to a developing civilization, a 
civilization gets its dyitamisra from its susceptibility to con- 
structive change. 

The modem era is one of rapid change. Change has been 
a prevniling characteristic of Uie human race tiuroughout its 
liistory, but never has change occurred so rapidly as during 
the tvvcotielh century. Indeed, the pace of change, instead 
of slackening in the last few years, has been accelerated to 
an even greater degree. Many factors and condib’ons have 
contributed to the rapidity with which modifications in our 
modes of h'ving have been brought about. The tempo of the 
assembly-line method of production and the jet-powered 
airliner seems to have pennealed most of the day-to-day 
activities of oiu* citizenry. More effective means of trans- 
portation make for long-range and continuous interacUon of 
individuals, and rapid communication has brought the news 
of events almost instantaneously to the attention of the en- 
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tire population. Developments in mass communication ^ 
all tj-pes have made it possible to influence the opinions of 
millions of persons with a single effort- A better educated 
populace may be more imaginative and thus a bit more sus- 
ceptible and adaptable to change. These and many other 
factors undoubtedly affect the rapid pace at which change 
occurs in this age. Schools, quite naturally, find it difficult 
to adjust their programs rapidly enough to correspond to 
the pace of change in other areas of human activity. 

Education is related to change. An educated people are 
much more lilcely to find new solutions to their problem^ 
The lands of insights which come from improved sltiUs and 
broadened understandings are contributors to the process oi 
constructive social change. Education also provides the 
general base of imderstanding upon which the sltiUs neces- 
sary for technical advances are built. As a whole, the process 
of education has produced a people usually willing to ap- 
proach problem conditions in an analytical way. Education, 
of course, also has been primarily instrumental in producing 
leaders In all fields of the physical and social sciences. In 
turn, such leaders have had a considerable effect on the lands 
of change which have occurred in thi«; area. 

Education is related to change in another way. In fact, 
its main obligation is tiiat of effecting certain types of 
changes in individuals. Some of these desired changes in 
behavior have been related to sldlls; others have been con- 
cerned with understanding, attitudes, and appreciations. 

Educational programs are shaped by many forces. 
Schools have not dev eloped into their present from throu^ 
an automatic t>pe of ev'olution. Their nature is caused b>' 
the combination of forces which affect them. These forces 
may be categorized in many different wa>'s. They may be 
thought of in terms of geographical scope. Some of tiiem 
emerge from community interests, or ev'en from within the 
local school structure. Others may arise from state and na- 
tional developments or concerns, and still others may be 
the result of considerations which are world-wide in scope 
and interest. Lxx>king at these forces another way, it can 
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be seen that some of them are repressions of a chancing 
society while odiers get their impetus from the deliberations 
Or professional leaders in education. 

Forces affecting schools also may be classified in terms of 
tlieir nature. Some of these influences arise from sodal de- 
vrppments, others from economic conditions, and still 
others from civic and political considerations. Though each 
of these types may be slightly different in nature, tliey are all 
interrelated in their implications for education. 

Societed change brings e/incalhnel frontiers. Through- 
out this volume, emphasis has been placed on the fact that 
schools e.Yist for the benefit of both individuals and society, 
hiaintaining a delicate and workable balance between cor- 
porate welfare and individual freedom and initiative is the 


basic task of our form of government. From tlie time of our 
forefathers up to tlie present day, behef in the vital role of 
public education iu meeting this obligation has been consid- 
ered basic to our development as a growing nation. Hence, 
there has developed a unique relationship between tlie 
clrangfng temper of society and education. ^Vlten one recog- 
nizes this relationship, he can more readily understand that 
tlie phenomenon of cliange in social, economic, or political 
affairs often brings an impact on the schook of the period. 
It is true that schools often have been slow to reflect hi tlieir 


programs the effects of change in other areas of human ex- 
perience. This condition is not without virtue since schook 
are not solely instruments of social change but ako serve as 
the organized agency for perpetuating a cumulative heritage. 
As sucli, tliey must represent Uie skillful blending of the 
stability of traditional values witli tlie stimulation of progres- 
sive innovation. Thoughtful educators are forced, therefore, 
to examine tlie educational possibilities of frontiers which a 


changing culture projects. 

Educational frontiers present problems. The strong faith 
which the American people have ia edacaiioo has sometimes 
caused tliem to expect too much from their schools. The 
combined demands of our cherished concept of education 
for all, a rapidly growing population of people to be cdu- 
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fated, and an ever-broadening set of educational aims and 
activities have sometimes brought problems of local and 
national concern. How to provide educational programs 
which reflect the urgent needs of the present wthout reduc- 
ing the emphasis on prevailing values of the past is a dilemma 
witli which education is faced during any era of change. 
Protecting the emphasis on the development of the individual 
%vithin a system of mass production is another illustration of 
the type of problems faced by schools. 

Educational frontiers present challenges. Many of the 
technical inventions which have brouglit comfort and con- 
venience to man have been the result of his struggle with 
obstacles which have confronted him. It is doubtful that 
modem home heating-systems would have been invented if 
people had never suffered die discomforts of cold, or tliat 
air-conditioning equipment would have appeared if no one 
had experienced the effects of unduly hot, humid, summer 
days in certain geographical regions. In other areas of 
human experience, as well as in the field of technological 
development, progress is often activated by problem-situ- 
ations. Tills can be as true in education as in any other 
public concern. Many of the problem-situations in educa- 
tion, of course, spring from the need for some type of adjust- 
ment to changing needs or conditions. When they are met 
intelligently, objectively, and co-operatively, such concerns 
can serve as genuine challenges to action both by the citi- 
zenry as a whole and by the leadership which is inherent in 
the educational profession. 

Educational problems and challenges take many forms. 
The educational problems and challenges that face many 
communities today are varied in nature and scope. Some 
are tlie expressions of broad national, or even world, con- 
cern; otliers grow out of the particular needs or limitations 
of resources of tlie local community. They also vary in in- 
tensity and seriousness. While some of the problems that 
schools face, such as those related to the fluctuations of the 
birth rate in this coimtry, are somewhat temporary in char- 
acter, others are rooted rather deeply in long-range ideolog- 
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ical considerations. At the operaUonal level in tlie schools, 
some of these concerns Iiave implications for the nature of 
schooi organization, some are related to die currieulum, and 
suU otlicrs suggest connotations for tlie ways in which people 
work togetJjor /or eclucafional progress. 

SKperoison/ leadership is a vital force in an era of change. 
Group effort may 6c positive or negative, ifob action on Uie 
basis of impulsiveness is aU\*ays a threat to freedom. Intelli- 
gent and concerted effort, on the other Iiand, is essential to 
progress. Educational progress involves the linking and 
contributions of many individuals and agencies if it is to 
meet tlie challenges of a changing society. Tlie effectiveness 
wth which Uicsc varied efforts and interests are focalized on 
pertinent issues, and co-ordinated skillfully in the study of 
these issues, depends ver>' brgely on tlie quality of educa- 
tional leadership found in U»e schools. By the very nature 
of their positions, supervisors have an obligation, and the 
opportunity, to furnish democratic leadership in tlie im- 
portant process of working for better schools. 

CHALLENGES RELATED TO SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 

Periodically tliroughout tliis volume, attention has been 
dra\vn to the remarkable achievements of the American 
public school system. In spite of occasional disturbing in- 
fluences and lack of support, the public schools of this coun- 
try have charted and followed a course which represents 
progress in both the nature and scope of education. No one 
has a more acute awareness Uian educators, however, of liow 
far many school programs fall short of ideal standards. This 
recognition has spurred continuous efforts by educators to 
meet new situations witli improved educational organization 
and procedures. Educational researcli, combined witli the 
tfiQughtful analysis of experience has indicated some iron- 
tiers along which improvements need to be made. Some of 
these are rather closely related to the organization and pro- 
gram of the schools as they ejcist today. Some of the more 
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vital areas of cliallenge involve problems of organization, 
articulation, co-ordination, differentiation, and evaluation. 


PbOBLEMS of ORGA^^ZATIO?» 

One of the persistent problems facing administrators and 
teachers has been that of reconciling conventional ty'pes of 
school organization with newer discoveries in the fields of 
ps>'chology and child development Failure of the conven- 
tional, rigid types of organization according to arbitrary 
grade standards has not provided the flexibility necessary for 
dealing successfully with the variations in the gro^vth pat- 
terns of children as they progress through the elementary 
school. Recognition of this basic inadequacy in the tradi- 
tional pattern of organization has led to many opinions and 
plans for bringing greater flexibility into the structure of the 
school. In spile of minor adjustments in the standard typ^ 
of organization, professional imagination and research activi- 
ties are still needed to bring about an organization of learn- 
ing experiences more in keeping with what is now knowTi 
about children and how they learn. 

There are two basic dimensions of organization wliich 
affect children. One is the horuOTital classification and 
grouping of children as they live and leam together. From 
llie moment children enter the door of the school building 
on Uic first day of school, they are placed in some kind of 
group situation. Many tj'pes of factors determine the nature 
of these groups. Tlicy may be detennined by the philosophy 
of the school or Uie administrator, by the size of the enroll- 
ment, by the preparation and size of the teaching staff, or 
b>’ other administrative considerations. In recent years, con- 
siderable controvers)' has surrounded the question of tiie 
value of homogeneous grouping on a school-wndc basis as 
compared witli heterogeneous grouping. \VIiile there has 
IxNJn a recent trend toward more heterogeneous t>pcs of 
grouping, much more needs to I)c knms-n about the basic 
educational benefits to be derived from each. Particular 
questions arc raised almost continuously about the feasibility 
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of special poups for gifted cliildren and other types of ex- 
ceptional children. 

Although some form of mstnictional grouping wthin each 
classroom has now become accepted procedure in most 
schools, there are still unsolved problems related to the 
proper balance of total group activity, special group ac- 
tivity, and individual activity within die classroom. 

^ Another dimension of organization is related to the ver- 
tical movement of cliildren through the various levels of the 
school program. The crux of this problem is tlie need for 
reconciling the administrative progress of tlie child with his 
educational progress. The fact tliat a child is said to be in 
the tliird grade, or is promoted to the fourth grade, does not 
change his educational status and growth to tlie slightest 
degree. The troublesome, but true, realization tliat a child’s 
educational growth cannot be made to conform with tlie 
arbitrary blocks of time or the graded machinery of tlie 
school, emphasizes the need for intelligent effort to contrive 
means for adjusting the machinery of pupil progress to tlie 
child’s groivth p.ittem. 

Some of the problems of organization are related to trends 
concerning the scope of the school program. Tliroughout 
the history of schools in the United States, there has been a 
continuing trend toward a lengthened school year. Early 
schools were in session no longer than a few months each 
calendar year as contrasted to some schools now that operate 
a program for children throughout the entire year. Althougli 
all-year schools currently exist in very few communities, con- 
siderable tlioiight and discussion is being directed to the 
possibility of the further development of the all-year scliool 
idea. Arguments, of course, are presented on both sides of 
the question. Manj' contend Uiat sucli a plan would provide 
for more efficient utilization of school facilities and would 
assure worthwhile activities for children throughout the en- 
tire year, thus preventing tlie learning Josses esperienced by 
children under the lypi^ plan for tlie school year. Critics 
of the idea of the all-year school point out tliat children need 
a vacation period free from the physical, mental, and emo- 
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tional strains of the organized school program. Further- 
more, they point out that the summer clhnate of many 
regions of the country is not conducive to school attenoMce. 
The fact remains that the all-year school is an organization^ 
plan which needs thorough examination, study, and research 
in order to more fully determine its possibilities. 

Trends involving the longitudinal scope of the school pro- 
gram have been accompanied by corresponding develop- 
ments watli respect to the latitudinal boundaries of the school 
operation. Learning experiences in early schools were car- 
ried on almost exclusively within the four walls of the 
room. As the purposes of education have been broadened, 
the acti\ities designed to adiieve these purposes have 
tended into areas of the school and community outside the 
classroom proper. Children have been taken into the com- 
munity for functional experiences and community resource 
have been incorporated into the curriculum of the school. 
Closely related to this broadening base for the teaching- 
learning operation is tlie growing attention given to outdoor 
education. Tlie emerging emphasis on the learning values 
to be derived from outdoor education has resulted largely 
from an extension of the school camping idea. It is esti- 
mated that as many as 15,000 camps for children have been 
established in recent years. Most of these, of course, have 
been sponsored by agencies and organizations outside tlie 
school. Nevertheless, schools have increasingly incorporated 
the camping experience into the range of educational experi- 
ences offered chUdren. many early camps were justi- 

fied on tlie basis of factors of health and recreation, there lias 
been an increasing emphasis on the educational possibilities 
of outdoor opportunities for children to live, play, and work 
togctlier. Many are concluding that this development offers 
one of llie most promising means whereby most of the major 
educational aims and activities can be integrated into a 
genuinely realistic manner. The development of outdoor 
education is only one indication of the possibilities inherent 
in Uie extension of learning acthities into the laboratory of 
the community and world w’hicli surrounds the school. 
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Tlie purpos(3S and philosophy of (lie school camp are noted 
in a statement in tlie Yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Currimlum Development^ According to 
this statement, "The school camp should have as its central 
objective helping young people understand the democraUc 
way of life and practice it in their relationship witli others.” 
It should: 

1. Treat each youngster as an individual. It should guide liim, 
help him to face his problems, help him develop his poten- 
tialities, op«i up new mterests to him. 

2. Help youngsters to live with others, giving and tating, shar- 
ing and accepting responsibilities, constantly learning to widen 
die area of shared interests through partaking in enterprises 
with others for objectives commonly agreed upon by the par- 
ticipants. 

3. Stress problem solving, using the method of intelligence;. 

4. Help youngsters to be concerned for human \velfare, in and 
outside tlie camp. 


PnoBt£MS OF Auticulation 


A persistent problem which has been given relatively little 
active attention is tliat of articulation in tlie educational 
process. Broadly speaking, the problem embraces two 
major concerns: (I) the smooth transition of children from 
one administrative unit of the educational ladder to the next, 
and (2) provisions for continuity in learning in relation to 
the manner in which children develop. 

The problem of articulation among educational units is 
first met when the child enters the elementary school. The 
transition from home to school demands many adjustments 
in the lives of children. Helping the child to detacli himself 
from the almost complete dependence on his parents and 
giving him a sense of security in his new situation are tasks 
which require considerable professional insigljt and skill. 

The jolt of readjustment is felt again as children move 


, 1 "Schools and Camping." Tou«»rf « 

D.C.: National Education AssoewUon of the Unjted States, 3W4;, pp, 
102-103. 
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from the elementar}' school lo the junior or senior hi^ 
school, depending on the tjpe of school organization. In 
this case, the transition involves both social factors and cur- 
riculum adjustments. In many school s>^tems, the child has 
been accustomed to the self-contained, femily-like organi^ 
tion in the elementar)’ school. As he moves into jumor high 
school, he often is confronted wth the necessity to adjust to 
a departmentalized organization of classes. In addition, the 
necessity for making new friends in a new, bigger and less 
intimate situation may create problems for the typical 
adolescent. 

There are many possible approaches to the problem of 
articulation as it relates to the elementary schooL Some 
practices which appear to have promise are: 

L Provision for comprehensive records which accompany the 
child into his new situadoo 

2. Open house for new pupils and parents 

3. Pupfl-parcnt'tcacher coherences 

4. Opportunties for visitation in the sdiool in advance of enroll* 
ment 

0. Informal sessions ■with “alunmr* from th e elementaiv' school 
6. Preschool orientation and plamung conferences and meetings 

1 . .\rticulation committees composed of teachers, administrators, 
and supervisor^’ or guidance personnel f rom lx)di units 

8. In-service meetings of leathers to discuss problems of con- 
tinuity and articulation. 


Aside from the problem of transition frtmi one school unit 
to another, continuous attention needs to be ^ven lo the 
study of means whereby the day-by-day and year-by-ycar 
^tinuity of learning cxi>eriences may be assured to a mar- 
imum degree for each child. The importance of such con- 
tinuity* has been emphasized in connection vrith discussions 
of learning and the curriculum in other parts of this volume. 
The only purpose here is to emphasize the need for fur- 
tlier study and action toward the fuller accomplisliment 
of conditions which promote such continuity. Tliis is not 
to imply that productive steps have not already been taken 
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to alleviate this problem in many modem schools. The prob- 
lem, in such situations, usually has been approached througlij 

1. Revision of promotional policies toward the establishment of 
some plan for continuous progress 

2. Adoption of the ungraded primary unit as a plan of organi- 
zatioo in the elementary school 

3. Assignment of teachers on a two-year or three-year rotab'on 
basis with each teacljer remainmg with a particular group 
through a two- or three-year period. 

4. Broader and more Benhle curriculum adspiatioos. 


PROBij3.rs OF Co-ordination 

It is generally conceded ijiat the child continues to learn 
whether he is in or outside the school. In fact, some edu- 
cators define the child's curriculuin as the sxrni of all the ex- 
periences which affect him. Although this is a broad concept 
of curriculum, it does serve to dramatiie the fact Otat not all 
learning by cliildren occurs within the boundaries of the 
school, nor as a direct result of its program. It seems to be 
a matter of common sense, then, for educators to search for 
the best possible means of co-ordinating all constructive con- 
tributions to the child’s total learning e-xperiences. 

There are several waj’S In xvhich the effective co-ordina- 
tion of learning e.xperiences may be promoted. It is neces- 
sary to take steps to insure a co-operative effort by all teach- 
ing personnel who plan and guide the learning experiences of 
children. Regular classroom teachers should work co-opera- 
tively with special teachers, supervisors, and members of the 
service staff to insure an integrated approach to learning and 
teaching. Tins can be encouraged by providing opportum’- 
ties for such personnel to plan and xvork togetlier. This can 
be achieved best, of course, in an atmosphere of confidence 
and high morale. n- 

The establishment and maintenance of pleasant, ettectiye 
working relations behveen the school and the home are^ quite 
essential to the efficient co-ordination of learning e^nences 
for children. Along with the development of day-to-day 
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worWng relationships between parents and teachers, o- 
ganizations such as the Parent-Teachers Assoo.ahon can 
render invaluable service as a liaison agency for bringing 
together the contributions of school, home, and ’ 

Community councils also can be helpful in co-ordinating 
interests and services of various community agencies w c 
affect the education of the child. , 

School-community relations have passed through 
stages of development. No longer is it considered su 
for effective lines of communication to be set up betwee 
school and community, however essential this is to a goo 
school. Educators and citizens must go even further in t^u" 
attempts to find ways of constructively integrating contnbu- 
tions from all sources into a well-rounded pattern of learn- 
ing experiences for the children of the community. 


Problems of Differentiation 

Education would be a much simpler process for all con- 
cerned if tlie assembly-line procedures of the business world 
could be employed to accomplish its ends. Tliis is not pos- 
sible, however, in view of the fact that teachers are dealing 
with raw materials that are characterized by all the variabili- 
ties and complexities of human nature. Each individua 
learner possesses Iiis own set of purposes, interests, experi- 
ences, and capabilities. To adjust the program of tlie schoo 
to these attributes \vithout ne^ecting the common needs o 
all learners is a professional feat that requires insight and 
ingenuity. , 

Effective differentiation of instruction in terms of the indi- 
vidual differences found in children is based on several con- 
siderations. 

1. Teachers must be interested in children as individuals and 
possess tlie Insight necessary for identifying particular needs 
and abilities. 

2. Organization of tlie school must be such that the child docs 
not lose his indhdduality for the sake of administrative group- 
ing. 
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Policiw governing pupil dassiBcalwn and progress must be 
such (hat the child is always able to work at his level of 
achievement 

Materials of instruction must be supplied in terms of the range 
of interests and difficulty foxmd among children in each class- 
room. 

Ways must be found, through sound educational guidance, to 
remove obstacles to learning possessed by particular indi- 
viduals. 

School personnel must be Yi-illing to adjust their standards of 
success to conform with the spedfie capabih'ties of each in- 
dividual cliild. 

Teachers and parents must work together on the basis of 
mutual understanding of the mdividual child and his needs. 
Evaluation procedures should be geared to individual grosvth 
patterns as well as to group norms. 

The developments of this particular era have produced a 
tnewed emphasis on the ^ucation of the gifted child, 
fuch more research and thought is needed in determining 
re best possible ways of providing educational opportunity 
3r all tj^es of clUldren who deviate notably from normal 
anges of ability. The task of discoveriog new or belter op- 
iroaclies to tlie problem of dealing \vith serious social malad- 
ustment and juvenile deliaqucncy presents another fertile 
irea for serious and creative professional inquiry. 

i^OBLEMS OF EVALUATION 

The process of evaluation m the elementary school was 
discussed in considerable detail in Chapter 6. It seems 
superfluous, therefore, to discuss further the important func- 
tion of evaluation in the educational process. A consider- 
ation of the challenging problems in education today, how- 
ever, would be incomplete without some reference to the 
need for refining our evaluative processes in tlte elementary 
school. , , 

In the main, the processes of instruction and maluafion 
have not kept pace with changes in education^ purpose 
which have marked the development of Uje elementary- 
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school program. Furthermore, it has seemed not quite so 
difficult to effect changes in methodology as to depart from 
traditional techniques of evaluation. The most serious prob- 
lem in evaluation, however, is related to the broadening o 
the scope of educational goals to which the elementary school 
is committed. It has been relatively easy to develop means 
for measuring and evaluating achievement in the skills 
such as reading and arithmetic. It has been considerably 
more difficult, however, to find and practice suitable means 
for evaluating growth in such areas as citizenship and social 
development. 

Problems in Guidance 

Although increasing emphasis has been placed on guid- 
ance and pupil personnel services at the more advanMd 
levels of learning in recent years, there is still considerable 
discussion, and some controversy, regarding the role of 
guidance in the elementary school. '!^e lack of develop- 
ment of organized guidance activities at the elementary- 
school levels bears some relationship to the concept of tlie 
role of the elementary-school teacher in the self-contained 
classroom. In the minds of many, the best guidance in the 
elementary school is just good teaching. Granted that there 
is a great deal of justification for this interrelated concept of 
guidance and teaching, still there appears to be some virtue 
in the arguments of educators who deplore the lack of pro- 
vision for specialized help with guidance problems in many 
elementary schools. 

Many schools are supplementing the work of tlie regular 
classroom teacher with several types of pupil personnel 
services. Some of the more common types of services are: 
(1) specialized health services, (2) psychological services, 
and (3) visiting teacher services. Although the organization 
of pupil personnel services lends to vary from school to 
school, there is some general agreement concerning the 
principles which should guide tlie establishment and opera- 
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aon of these services. A rather comprehensive h'sl of such 
prmciples appeared hr a circular issued by the United Slates 
Office of Education.’ 


1. Pupil personnel services are most effecbVdy administered 
when their organization is structured to meet the individual 
needs of pupils. 

2. The success of a pupil personnel program in a school sysfem 
is directly eorrelal^ with the vision and perseverance of 
the administrative officers. 

3. In the process of focusing attention upon the development 
of the pupil, emphasis should be given to the preparation 
of teachers and administrators to use pupil personnel serv- 
ices appropriately, 

4. Pupil personnel services will operate best when the special- 
ist in one area has enough understanding and appreciation 
of the worlc of specialists in other areas to be able to recog- 
nize the appropriateness of refcirols and relationships. 

5. AH individuals who operate hi school guidance shoidd have 
familiarity \vith classroom procedures and appreciation of 
classroom problems. In him, the classroom teacher should 
have an understanding of pupil personnel services, 

6. Effective coordination of pupil personnel services may be se- 
cured either by placing sudi services within a single admin- 
istrative unit and/or by establishing adequate coordination 
among various individuals responsible for segments of tiie 
program, as long as policies and relationships are clearly 
de^ed. 

7. Coordination of pupil personnel services is materially im- 
proved when each of the departments within pupil person- 
nel service contributes pertinent materials to a single run- 
ning record for each child. Confidential information should 
be protected and made availaWe only through the person 
recording the information. 

S. To minimize undesirable duplication of effort among the 
various personnel services, if is essential that the scope and 


2 Fupil Personnel Services in Elementart/ 

X-/, ... XT. fw^thinotnn D.C.: GovemmeBt irintiDg 


of EducaUon Circular No. 325 (Washioglon, D.C. 
Office, J931), pp. IS-13. 
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nature of each service he clearly outlined and the jurisdic- 
tion of each clearly established. 

9. The setting of the school and the educational levels of ns 
pupils condition the administration and organization of the 
program of pupil personnel services that will be most effec- 
tive in that school. 

10. Responsibility, democratically assigned, works best \^en a 
specialist operates as a consultant— a staff relationship m 
pupil personnel services. 

11. A counselor and other specialists such as nurses should have 
a staff relationship in a school system, regardless of size o 
school. 

12. It is basic that responsibility for various aspects of pupil per- 
sonnel services should be assigned to the best qualified mem- 
ber or members of the school staff. 

13. The role of the teacher as a key person in the utilization or 
pupil personnel services for assisting pupils should be clearly 
defined. 

14. ^Vhen any specialist works with members of the staff in help' 
ing pupils, the specialist has a responsibility for broadening 
their understanding. 

15. It is a policy of the counseling service to give appropriate 
help in time to prevent difficulty rather than to wait until 
real scholastic or personal trouble has forced the student to 
the attention of the counselor. 

16. 'NMiere community agencies serving families and children 
exist, the school staff concerned with pupil personnel serv- 
ices should establish clear lines of relationships with these 
agencies. 

17. Policies supporting the activities of a school guidance pro- 
gram should emanate from the constituents of the school- 
teachers, administrators, laymen, youth— especially from 
those most affected by the program. 

18. All specialists in pupil personnel services should have an 
opportunity to participate in total staff planning and assist 
in curriculum development designed to meet the needs of 
the pupils. 

19. Tljere should be continuous study and evaluation of the 
guidance organization, induding personnel used, in terms of 
how well the needs of pupils are being met in the local situ- 
ation. 
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CHALLENGES RELATED TO TEACHING 

The history of education has demonstrated Uiat the quick- 
est way to provide better education has been to provide 
better teachers. The quaKty of learning ejqjeriences pro- 
vided by a school seldom ever rises above Ujb level of pro- 
fessional competence of the teachers who staff the school. 
In fact, the teacher is the key to the whole educational proc- 
ess. If he is a living example of sound education, if he is 
socially concerned and intellectually alert, he will likely be a 
positive influence in llie lives of his pupils. However, the 
task of education is so complex and demanding that many 
personal and professional qualities are essential to the teach- 
ers success. Chapter 10 contained a discussion of some of 
•the factors related to competence in teaching. As a back- 
ground for tlie discussion of some of the problems of leach- 
ing today, the list * of general attributes of the professionally 
educated teacher which follows indicates that this teacher; 


1. Expresses carefully considered rather than impetuous Judg- 
ments of public events. Views his mvn affairs and those of 
his profession in the light of a real understanding of the 
social, economic, and political factors operating in his com- 
munity, nation, and world, 

2. Sbmvs in his relations with other people, as individuals and 
as groups, that he reflects upon and pracb’ces the values of 
democracy, accepting both the freedoms and the respon- 
sibilities involved. 

3. Has developed an appreciation of people who are different 
from himself in cultural, racial, religious, economic, and na- 
tional background, and is svilling to accord them full equal- 
ity of opportunity. 

4. Has gained a useful understandhig of the learning process 
as it operates in human development and of effective meth- 
ods of guiding it in children, youth, and adults. 

5. Has developed the ability and initiative to take tesponsibu- 


Revised Standards and Toikiea far At^edtUng CoUeges for 
Educatim (Oneaats. N, Y.! Americass Assodatim of CoUeges for Teacher 
Educattoo, 1851 J, pp. S~9. ' 
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ity for planning, guiding, and evaluating his own education 
and for helping others to leanu i j • 

6. Has learned to identify issues of moral choice involved in 
his personal and professional life and has developed ethica 
principles and spiritual resources to guide his actions. 

7. Has developed sufficient understanding of the activities an 
agencies of local communities to enable him to relate the 
educational acti\nties of the school to the ongoing processes 
of community improvements. 

8. Has gained a working knowledge of the principles govern* 

ing the formation and functioning of social groups and is 
able to use group processes in the improvement of individual 
and community life. . . 

9. Understands the purposes, development, programs, financial 
support, and administrative organizab'on of the American 
system of public education, and participates professionally 
in group planning of improved educational programs and in 
performing the special duties he assumes. 

10. Understands the physical and biological environment suf- 
ficiently well to guide children and youth in trying to use 
and control the environment for the welfare of all mankind. 

11. Is able to communicate his thoughts orally and in writing 
with enough clarity and logc to be effective as a teacher. 

12. Has a real appreciation of esthetic values as these are rep- 
resented in painting, sculpture, architecture, music, litera- 
ture, and other media of creative expression. 

13. Is able to demonstrate his abflity to apply his intellectual, 
moral, esthetic, and professional learnings as an effective 
teacher in a typical school situation. 

14. Has acquired a teaching competence, in both knowledge and 
skills, in the subject-mallcr areas in which he expects to 
teach. 

Basically, tliere arc two serious problems in relation to de- 
veloping a profession of qualified teachers for tlic schools of 
this era. One is the sheer shortage in the number of teach- 
ers necessary to staff our schools properly. The other is the 
challenge of discovering increasingly better ways of prepar- 
ing masterful teachers. Although these may seem at first 
glance to be primarily tJic concerns of teacher-educating 
institutions and state certification agencies, they have very 
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personnel in tlie publio 

P^IODLE^fs OF Teacher Supply 

*1 5° the exact number of teacbeis 

tliat vv^ be needed in the ensuing years to staff the elemen- 
tary schools of this country. This is largely due to die fact 
that demand cannot he calculated without corresponding 
assumptions and predictions regarding population trends, 
teacher turnover, and administrative standards and practices. 
Tlie demand is also affected by such matters as the number 
of emergency teachers and tlie trends in class size. At any 
rate, conservative estimates indicate a deficit of at least 100,- 
000 teachers for the year 1960. 

Many factors contribute to this shortage of qualified teach- 
ers and to the apparent Jade of success in recruiting enougli 
prospective teachers to alleviate the problem. Brie^ stated, 
some of the major contributing factors are: 

1. Tlie apathy and negative altitudes of teachers already in the 
profession. Although such teachers are in the minority, they 
affect adversely the process of attracting capable young teach- 
ers into the profession. 

2 . Unfavorable conditions of employment mcludiag inadequate 
salaries. Some major strides have been taken to improve 
salaries and other worling conditions in recent years, but 
schools are still finding it difficult to compete \vith other pro- 
fessions and business for tlie services of capable persons. 

3. Unfavorable public opinion regaidmg teaching as a profes- 
sion. Z/ack of prestige in the local conununitj’ as well as the 
effects of caricatures of teachers in movies and publications 
contribute to the difficulty of getting a greater number of 
capable persons attracted to the teaching profession, 

4. Lack of vocational guidance m the local schools. 

5. Lack of more intensive efforts on the part of professional 
groups and organizations in many communities. 

Supervisors are in a strategic position as eduwtional lead- 
ers in their communities to spearhead systematic, intelligent 
efforts to help alleviate the shortage of qualified teachers. 
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In addition to the development of direct approach^ to 
solution of the problem, much can be done simply py he p- 
ing teachers in the school succeed in maintaining a mgn ieve 
of professional morale which will in turn, have a contagio^ 
eifect on young persons considering the possibility of teacn- 
ing as a career. 

Problems of Teacher Preparation 

From the time tlie first normal school was established in 
1839, great progress has been made in the professional prep- 
aration of teachers. This has been largely due to the com- 
bined effects of teacher certification patterns and improved 
programs of preparation in the colleges and imiversities o 
the country. In the main, teachers in the elementary schools 
today are professionally competent and dedicated workers. 
In view of the teacher shortage mentioned above, however, 
recent years have seen many varying opinions expressed con- 
cerning what may constitute the best pattern of preparation 
for teaching in the elementary school. Out of these discus- 
sions and study have emerged a number of issues concerning 
the education of teachers. These are summarized in a recent 
publication of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education.* 

The Goals to Be Realized 

1. Is the primanj goal of teacher education intellectual developmCTt— 
the scholarly mastery of fields of knowledge and ability to deal 
verbally wii ideas? 

2. Is it necessary that the goals include both intellectual de\'eIo^ 
ment and the building of social and emotional adjustments basic 
to using kno\v1edge to interpret and deal with personal, social, 
and professional situations? 

Concept of the College Curriculum 

1. Will the desired goals be achieved and teachers adequately pr^ 
pared when the cuiriculum is conceived as a program of courses. 

2. Should the curriculum for teacher education include courses and 

* Teacher Education for a Tree People (Oneonta, N. Y.: American Asso- 
dation of Colleges for Teacher l^ncation, 1958), pp. 81-82. 
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of sto'font' for »Wdi He college teus te- 

Nattire and Content of Cmricaltan experiences 

1. Will a curriculum whose content is primarily subject matter se- 
Jected in terms of Jogtcal relationships and sequential development 
ot a field provide meaningful ciperiences for prospecti\-c teachers? 

2. For experiences to be meanmgful to students should the control 

j ® curriculum deal \rith the significant personal, social, and 
professional problems and situations faced by individuals and 
groups in our society— ttith subject matter selected from organized 
bodies of fcnowledge as needed in the study of these problems? 

3. When does the logical organization of a field provide meaningful 
experience for a student? 

4. Can vicarious experience alone gi\-e adequate meaning to ideas? 

5. Are dirert experiences equally needed ni general and professional 
education? 

6. Should general edneation he the same for all teachers? Sliould it 
be the same for teachers end for those baxing other educatfonsl 
goab? 

7. To tvhat extent do the professional responsibdjfies of teachers 
working in elementary and secondary schools indicate similar or 
diiferentiated work in professional education? Id areas of special* 
Ization? 

8. Should the content of courses fin general education and in fields of 
speeialfaati’on include consideration of the professional use of the 
content? Arc separate method courses needed? 


Guidance of Learning Experiences 

1. How can student purpose (the drive toward a goal) be related to 
what is to be learned? 

2. How can experiences which center or the iounodiate concerns and 
interests (purposes) of college youth be guided so as to provide 
meaningfully for the depth of study basic to the schobnhip re- 
quired of the dtizcn-teacber? 

3. \Vhat must be the nature of the guidunce of rsperienccs if wotX 
on contemporary problems and immediate situalioM is to P^^de 
adequately for the necessary- onderstandmg of Inmds and tustoncaJ 

4. WhafdS^dequate recognition of individual differrow mean for 
differentiation of experiences? For t»opcrafiy-o wort on ^ 
pcrience of common concern? For diffewtiatmn m 

the period of student trochlng? For 

total educitional program for diffmot students? For the place aod 
nature of elecli\-«s? 
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5. What is the student’s role in selecting, planning, carrying out, 

and e\’aluating his college experiences? ^ 

6. How can students be helped to grow in appraising their success 
in the achievements of goals? What must be the natoe of e\Jua- 
tion which adequately judges the competencies required of today 
citizen-teacher? 

Organization of Curriculum Experiences 

1. Wni an organization by subjects, broad fields, natural groupings of 
closely related life problems and situations, or some other plan o 
organization best facilitate the desired learnings? 

2. ^iVhaf proportion of the total currictilum should be allocated^ o 

each of the three major areas— general education, sp^ializahom 
professional education? To achieve the desired learning sh 
such divisions be maintained? ^ . . 

3. Can the citizen-teacher best be prepared when w’ork in general ed- 
ucation precedes professional study or when both academic m 
professional areas are a part of each college year? At w'hat 

in the curriculum will work in fields of specialization be roost 
productive? 

4. ^Vhat place do elective courses have in the teacher-education 
riculum? Should the curriculum be essentially prescribed, 
courses and other activities selected in terms of the needs of the 
individual student? 

5. Can the needed initial competence and controls for continuing 
self-education be do’eloped in a four-year program? 

6. Should a fifth-year internship be provided as a meaningful way 
to relate preservice study to continuing in-service education? 

Bringing About Curriculum Change 

1. "What part should students have in bringing about curriculum 
change? \Vhal special educational \'alues can this experience have 
for the prospective teacher? 

2. ^Vhat does improvement of the college curriculum mean for m- 
seivice teacher education at the college le%’el— providing for and 
fostering experimentation by indiriduals and groups? 

3. ^Vhat is the role of administration in encouraging and facilitating 
diange— selection of new staff members, staff paitidpation in policy 
making, staff load, recognition of contributions made through pro- 
ductive leaching as well as through research and \vriting? 

4. How can the difficulties created by regulations, conventional time 
oHotmenb, certification requirements, and vest^ interests be met? 

Teacher preparation has developed to the point where 
certain definite trends may be noted. They are: ( 1 ) a steady 
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increase in tie amount of preparation required of 
(2) a greater liberalization of the propam of preparation 
i31 a Jeater specializaUon in terms of the particular asprets 
^fldTato enVged in by teaehera, and W 
emphasis on the applied phases of teacher educaUon. 

Pboblems in Pbofessionauzation 

Several factors have ^ ''‘’’t‘’m°ara\teSnS 
alization of teaching. Among e fo-^ation of profes- 
preparation and certification an , , teachera have not 

Lnal associations and 

yet organized themselves to and tlie American 

American Medical AssodaUon m “ a^ociations has 

Bar AssociaUon in law, the mmea Education 

been noted shice the ^ ** national organizdion 

Association in 1837. Not oray ^ groups have 

grown steadily but also afflluiled state and 

been formed and have pd'™ jP fallen quite short of the 
Obviously, teacliers p date tove Men qu ^ 

goal of becommg a ^’7 P profession stUl does not 

marked process m *“^ffi|,jevel standards of prepara- 

boast of either the uniformly lug « , charactcnstic of 

tion or the collective preside mo™ ' .^tog to a more 
die older professions, appear to have been 

advanced level of Sin conditions such as 

affected somewhat adversely by eetra 
the foUowing: 

SLS" dcS»'S cf nni. necessa. in a 

2. Tto compeS hctv^^^SSdX-cateSTvSve 

mpcdn^aenB.'^ministrators. and college an 

personnel. 
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4. There is not always an effective worldng relationship behveen 
local associations and those on the state or nationai 1®™*’ , 

5. Many teachers do not possess a truly professional concern a 

outlook and thus it is difficult to generate an interest in tur- 
ther professionalization. • 

6. The predominant interest of many professional groups in leg- 

islation and teacher-welfare matters appears some^es 
preclude an equally important concern wth curriculum an 
scliool organization. . v 

7. The profession of teaching suffered from the slowness wi 
which it has been able to develop and gain acceptance ^ or 
its own standards of professional competence and preparation. 

OTHER CHALLENGES OF THE CURRENT ERA 

VirtuaUy everything that happens in our society 
some relationship, either directly or indirectly, to the work 
of ihe schools. The alert educational leader, then, must be 
aware of developments and concerns of tlie present day 
even tliough their bearing on the operation of schools may 
seem a bit remote. It is Uie purpose of this section to point 
up a few of the concerns which appear to have implications 
for education and for the type of administrative and super- 
visory leadership found in schools today. 

Reconciliation of Lay and Professional Interests 
One of tlie big challenges facing education today is th^t 
of discovering tlie best ways of capitalizing fully on tlie 
technical knowledge and leadership of the professional sj^- 
ciallst without doing violence to our conviction that the 
schools belong to the people who support tliem. As was Indi- 
cated in Chapter 8 in a discussion of educational goals, it is 
necessary for laymen to help determine what our schools 
should accomplish within the framework of our society and 
in terms of the needs and resources of the community, but it 
is damaging to the whole process of education to create situ- 
ations in which uninformed laymen assume, or interfere 
\vitli, tlie professional and technical processes tlirougli which 
the school program produces llic outcomes desired. 
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The Impact of Mass Media on Education 

Another challenge of tliis era of American history is that 
of ^termintag the relationship of newer foriM of mass meia 

^J?STo d— lr.^1^at should he 

television in tlie educational , media raises for 

questions wliich the rapid expansion of mass meUia 

education: , 

1. What is the composite “^/j^ioSs't’odaJl' 

the public holds of communicatioo be best uH- 

2. How can the processes of mass 

lized in tiie cuniculum ° ^ot such activities as 

3. What are the “SeUve eff^. « child? 

television 'dewing on t^ g ^ gjjj jj, preservice 

4. %Vhat are the possibilities ^ 

™ta-service education of teachers? , „ j„. 

The supervisor, as an "j^V^^'^carof mass communira- 
Public Cbiticism of School u-tween legitimate 

It is important in this era to^toguu ^ 

the operation of an Appear h>. ha''e h^*: 

hand, howevCT,re«nt nor jj^^jpcnsible attacks 

signal for unleashmg a barrag 
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education. ^Vhile the more dramatic attacks on schools usu- 
ally do not have any very devastating long-range effects on 
education, tliey do create temporary disturbances which 
tend to arouse the suspicion of the public with reject to 
both the quality of the educational programs provided for 
their children and the motives and competence of the edu- 
cators who guide these programs. 

Responsible educators have always welcomed legitim^e 
and constructive criticisms regarding the effectiveness of me 
school program. Educational leaders must remain sensitive 
to the voice and will of the citizenry they serve. They shomd 
not, however, be unduly panicked by the condemning voice 
of a highly vocal minority. 

As contrasted with rabble-rousing techniques of less 
scrupulous critics, the attitudes and activities of the honest 
critic of education can usually be characterized as follows: 

1. They usually channel their questions and criticisms throu^ 
legitimate and established organizations or agencies or sub- 
mit them directly to those wth duly constituted authority. 

2. They show a %vlllingness to meet and co-operate with admin- 
istrators, supervisors, and teachers concerning problems or 
questions. 

3. They keep their discussions on the issues rather than on per- 
sonalities. 

4. They evidence a willingness to seek and accept facts. 

5. They make criticisms that are specific and constructive. 

6. They avoid the sensational types of publicity and propaganda. 

Moral and SpmmjAL Values in Education 

For many years, if not throughout the entire history of the 
United States, there has been considerable difficulty in de- 
fining the role of the public school in relation to the inculca- 
tion of moral and spiritual values in children. Though the 
home and church are the primary agencies from which chil- 
dren get most of their direct moral and religious teaching, 
tlierc arc many who feel that education is incomplete if it 
docs not consciously devise some means for promoting moral 
character in children and for helping them build the ncccs- 
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should explore possibd.l.es piasis to the 

proedies to *0 f development. In the 

moral and ethical side “ , development of moral 

nreantune. the members of the 

and spiritual values by- { 1 ) teachinff tolerance of and 

school staff. (2) tnd (^®by incorporating 

respect for f 

into regular learning expenences 
fulness, and integrity. 

S™S0HV«^S.0 — 

Supervision is both pWl“°P'* S “Tba* 
is plSosophic in that it “ “"S “Cres and proecsses, 
for the development of f^^zes somid methods of 
it is scientific insofM as d . j dealing svith problems 
and objectivity in its ‘ ders should attempt to 

in education, then, jVP=^”7bU subjective doliberatmn 
create opUmmn “odmon^ .pecrfic ap- 

and seienBfic study and researc 

preaches might be; .. pertiamt professional 

car- 




1. Ananging some stf , 


edueation today „ that th^ 

might observe such thmgs „^areabul- 

action , , teachers and Pa^Tn^tte or the tele- 

Asldng a independent rea^S^'S incorporated into 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING UNDERSTANDING 
OF GURRENT PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 

1. Obtain and read one or more articles on teacher supply and 

demand. ^ 

2. Interview t\vo or three laymen concerning their views ab^t 
teaching as a profession. Try to determine how accurate their 
impressions are. 

3. Examine the bulletin of a nei^boring institution which pre- 
pares teachers in order to determine the proportion of gen- 
eral and professional education required for a teacher’s prep- 
aration. 

4- Confer with the principal of a jum'or hi^ school to find out 
what is done to assist pupils in their transition from elemen- 
tary school to the junior IWgh school. 

5. Visit a school camp, or confer with a camp director, to find 
out the nature of its purposes and program. 
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Chapter 15 


Evaluating the 
Supervisory Program 


True democracy is one of the highest forms of human re- 
lations. Over the years its ideals have evoked the highest 
loyalties of peoples who value freedom and the right to gov- 
ern themselves. Intelligent thought and action liave always 
been a vital ingredient in the development and defense or 
American democracy. The willingness to muster the neces- 
sary industrial and military power to defend our way of life 
against the forces of tyraimy has also contributed to the suc- 
cessful sustenance of our democratic way of life. It must be 
concluded, however, that the truest base for our democratic 
faith springs from moral and spiritual values as reflected in 
the worth of the individual and in the way human beings 
behave toward each otlier. 

An active democratic faith cannot be inherited in the sense 
that concrete possessions can be passed tangibly from one 
generation to another. Neither can it be imposed upon one 
group of people by another. Its very nature is such that its 
future is determined by its own processes and the principles 
upon which these processes are based. Such a way of life 
involves more than verbal allegiance. It requires an intel- 
lectual and spiritual dedication to basic tenets. Among the 
many factors essential to the effective perpetuation and re- 
finement of the democratic way of life are: (1) an abiding 
faith in the human mind and spirit when they are free to 
operate, (2) a recognition that the truest test of group prog- 
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less is what happens to individuals, and (3) 4e necessity tor 
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the administrator or supervisor charged with the official re- 
sponsibility for the operation of the school. In considenng 
the role of supervision in education, therefore, one must take 
an evaluative look at the supervisory program of the school 
and the supervisory leader. 

In view of the importance of including an evaluation or 
the supervisory program in an over-all discussion of the edu- 
cational program, the subsequent portions of tliis chapter 

are devoted to: (1) some basic principles regarding the effec- 
tiveness of the supervisory program, (2) some criteria for 
appraising the supervisory program, and (3) some means for 
the professional growth of the supervisor. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES RELATED TO THE 
SUPERVISORY PROGRAM 

There is virtually no limit to the number of ways in which 
the influence of the supervisor is felt in the modem elemen- 
tary school. Almost every phase of the instructional program 
may be affected directly or indirectly by the vision, attitudes, 
and professional activity of the educational leader. It is im- 
possible, therefore, to Indicate all the ways in which the 
effectiveness of the supervisory program is related to the 
various elements of the school program. It may be helpful, 
though, to suggest a few principles which suggest tlie gen- 
eral type and structure of relationships affecting the super- 
visory process. 

An effective supervisory program is related to consensus of 
purpose. The purpose of the elementary schools must grow 
out of democratic ideals and values and must guide a pro- 
gram of activities designed to furnish children with the atti- 
tudes and skills necessary for living in accordance with these 
ideals. This suggestion of Uie importance of a consensus of 
purpose should not be misconstrued as a plea for blind con- 
formity. It must be recognized, though, that an efficient 
program for the effectual achievement of educational goals 
hardly can be designed and implemented unless there is first 
some agreement as to the goals to be realized. 
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the degree to which members of a school staff have learned 
how to use group process effectively. 

An effective supervisory program is related to curriculum 
improvement. All aspects of the program of the school are 
interrelated in tlieir contributions to the acliievement of the 
broader goals of education in American democracy. Various 
elements and activities of the school program, however, are 
focalized in the curriculum of tlie school. Learning experi- 
ences, in school and out, find a common meeting ground in 
the curriculum as it is organized wlhin the structure of each 
school and classroom. The curriculum, then, is the heart of 
the program of the modem elementary school. 

The supervisory program touches the curriculum in two 
important ways: (1) it seeks to provide the conditions under 
which teachers may teach more efficiently in order that chil- 
dren may leam more effectively, and (2) it seeks to provide 
impetus and co-ordination for activities designed to bring 
about continuous improvement in the curriculum. Both of 
these considerations underlie most of the various supervisory 
techniques employed by modem supervisors. 

An effective supervisory program is related to evaluation. 
Evaluation is one of the basic aspects of modem education. 
As pointed out earlier, analysis and evaluation are the prime 
prerequisites for improvement in educational programs and 
processes. Educational goals shape the development of pro- 
grams and activities designed to produce outcomes in keep- 
ing %vith the goals. Evaluation is the process through which 
the outcomes are measured and appraised in terms of their 
contributions to the realization of the established goals. In 
turn, the only way the effectiveness of the program can be 
judged is in relation to its effectiveness in producing the out- 
comes desired. It can be seen readily that the productive- 
ness of efforts to improve learning experiences for the chil- 
dren in the schools rests rather heavily upon proficiency in 
evaluating the purposes, programs, and outcomes of the 
schools. 

An effective supervisory program is related to community 
onentation and understariding. Tlie modem elementary 
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aU persons engaged in it do not experience ® 

suit of participating in its processes. Qmte “ 

course, the focus of attention in the school should be on tne 
amount and quality of growth which tabes place m chUdren. 
To promote this growth is the basic aim of supervision 
However, the techniques employed in the supervisory pro- 
gram also must contribute to the personal and professional 
grmvth of teachers and other staff members. Senous ques- 
tions can be raised about supervisory practices which seem 
to restrict and stifle creative effort and professional enthusi- 
asm in teachers. While such practices may appear to as jime 
temporary qualities of efficiency, tlieir more enduring enects 
\vill influence both teaching and learning in a negahve 
manner. Therefore, while the supervisor should never lose 
sight of his direct and indirect obligations to the g^o^v'th or 
chilien, he should also carefully appraise his own practices 
in terms of their contributions to teacher growth. 

An effective supervisory program contributes io tn^ 
growth of the supervisor himself. No supervisor comes to 
his tash fully equipped to meet all the challenging situations 
which will confront him in his work. If he is to become in- 
creasingly effective as a key educational leader, he cannot 
assume a self-satisfied and omnipotent attitude toward ^ 
responsibilities or his fellow workers. He must possess the 
necessary attitudes and capacity for further growth himself 
and demonstrate to his associates his \villingness to leam 
them. As the modem supervisor works ^vith the educational 
situation, he is presented wth many opportunities for furtl^ 
growth in his personal and professional resources. If he 
takes full advantage of his experiences mth people, his op- 
portunities for study, and his growing understanding of the 
community, he can increase his own stature greatly as he 
attempts to improve the situation for others. 


CRITERIA FOR APPRAISING THE PROGRAM 

Modem supervision seeks to bring about constmchve 
change in the educational program through the improvement 
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for appraising the supervisory process. Furthermore, the 
process of supenusion is so qualitative in nature and so ni|m’- 
rekted in structure that it is extremely difBcult to utiiize 
typical measuring instruments to its appraisal. 

In spite of the difficulties encountered in attempts to e^^u- 
ate programs of supervision, however, supervisors and mem- 
bers of the teaching staff must engage in some continuo^ 
effort to arrive at judgments regarding the outcomes of the 
supervisory program. There appears to be value, therefore, 
both in the development of criteria concerning some of the 
major elements of the program and in the use of such criteria 
in the discussion and appraisal of various phases of super- 
visory activity. It is hoped that the following criteria may 
be useful, either as guidelines for appraising existing super- 
visory programs or in serving as ^ustrative examples for 
persons engaged in the de\'el<^ment of their own bases for 
Judging supervision. 

CRTTERU RELATED TO PHILOSOPHY 
AND GOALS 

Voes the stipervisory program: 

L Reflect a basic faith in education as a democratic process? 

2. Reflect a belief in the worth and dJgnit>' of eadi individual ould 
and leacber? 

3. Reveal confidence in the democrab’c approach to the solution or 
problems? 

4. Demonstrate the relationship between democratic v’alues and edu- 
cational purposes? 

5. Reflect confidence in the abiliUes of teachers, pupils, and parents 
to participate in formulating educational aims? 

6. Refiect confidence in the abilities of teadiers, pupils, and parents 
to participate in policj'-maldng? 

7. Demonstrate a belief in the co-operalh'e approach to curriculum 
de\-eloproent? 

8. Reveal an understanding of the sociological, philosophical, and 
ps>xhologieal forces which influence the educational programs? 

9. Show an active respect for the scientific method? 

10- Demonstrate a concept of leadership consistent with the demo 
cratic values and processes? 
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6. A sensible testing program? 

7. Action reseaidi? 

8. Study of e\'aluation and reporting procedures? ^ 

9. Suitable participation of parents in the education of their chfldrenr 

CRITERU RELATED TO HUMAN GROAVTH 

Does the supervisory program: 

1. Promote the growth of chfldren in: .. 3 

a. Acquiring the basic stalls necessary for effecth'e living and 

learning? , , 

b. Acquiring and practicing habits conducive to pby’sical and 

mental health? ^ 

c. Understanding the characteristics, relationships and interde- 
pendence of the peoples of the world? 

d. Understanding the physical world around them? 

e. Developing a taste and appreciation for things of beauty? 

f. Developing effective ^vo^k habits? 

g. Learning to live, work, and play together? 

h. Assuming the responsibilities of citizenship? 

L Faith in the American w’ay of life? 

f. D<r''eloping moral and spiritual ideals and motives? 

2. Promote the gro\vth of teachers in: 

a. The clear formulation of a soimd philosophy of education? 

b. Clarif^g their educational purposes? 

c. Planning learning experiences consistent with established aims 
of the school? 

d. Organizing learning experiences in a manner consistent Nvilh 
the functional and integrative nature of learning? 

e. Providing for continuity of learning for each c^d in terms of 
individual differences? 

i. Making use of a >'aricty of resources in teaching? 

g. Using sound and appropriate techniques for evaluating the 
growth of children? 

h. The effective use of self-evaluation as a basis for improving 
teaching efficiency? 

L Utilizing supervisory assistance in a positive and constructive 
manner? 

j. Utilizing as-ailable opportunities for personal and professional 
growth? 

3. Promote the grossih of supervisory personnel in: 

a. Establishing and maintaining a phj’sical, and emotional 

climate favorable to pleasant living and effective learning? 

b. The skills of democratic leadership? 

c. The skills of group process? 
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the concept of education and leadership held by the adminis- 
trative and supervisory personnel of the school. 

The demands on the professional ingenuity and energies 
of supervisory personnel are ever-increasing in number and 
expanding in scope. Whether the person assuming super- 
visory responsibilities is a principal, general supervisor, spe- 
cial supervisor, or consultant, the modem concept of super- 
vision demands of him an expertness which encompasses 
many forms of professional activity. Many of these areas 
of activity are described or implied in appropriate places 
throughout this volume. Some of his major obligations re- 
quire proficiency in the areas of curriculiim^developm^t, 
human relations and personnel work, group process, meas- 
urement and evaluation, and instructional materials and 
resources. ^ 

The supervisor needs a high level of preparation if he is 
to meet tlic demands of his job successfully. In addition to 
the general and professional preparation ordinarily required 
of teachers, tlie supervisor shordd have advanced prepara- 
tion in the fields of the foundations of education, psycliology 
and child development, curriculum, administration and or- 
ganization of schools, and supervision of instruction includ- 
ing internship experiences. Special work in such areas as the 
education of exceptional children, audio-visual education, 
and measurement and evaluation are also helpful. These 
recommendations assume, of course, that such professional 
education will be well supported by a broad program of 
preparation in the basic academic areas of human experi- 
ence. 

Kegardlcss of tlie adequacy of his preservice preparation, 
the supervisor cannot reach his full stature as an educational 
leader without availing himself of existing opportunities for 
his own professional growth in service. The seasoning of 
experience combined with continuous study, can produce 
both confidence and competence in a supervisor and can 
enhance substantially the quality of his leadership in tlic 
school program and in his profession. 

Tlie first step in the superv’isoris growth in service is for 
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4. Participating in civic organizations and improvement 

5. Attending educational meetings and conferences sponsored 
by professional groups and organizations at the local, state, 
and national levels 

6. Affiliating with appropriate professional associations in the 
field of supervision, curriculum, and administration 

7. Planning and conducting a research project in the field of 
supervision 

8. Making a study of developments in personnel work as de- 
veloped in business and industry with a view toward adapt- 
ing valuable techniques to his own educational work 

9. Planning to do some writing for professional periodicals 

10. Engaging in continuous self-evaluation. 

There is no challenge in the world today greater than that 
which faces the educational leadership of this country. / 
Earth-shaking developments are occurring at an accelerating^ 
pace and are exerting a tremendous impact on the lives of 
people. The level of technological development achieved in 
the world today seems to have outstripped by far mankinds 
progress in the moral and social attributes necessary for liv- 
ing and working together peacefully and profitably* 
Throughout the history of the United States, education has 
been the primary force for implementing the ideals to which 
wc are dedicated- It ^vilI continue to be the means whereby 
tlic lives of individuals are enriched and the values of our 
society perpetuated. Its effectiveness in meeting this social 
challenge ^viiI be in proportion to the quality of our educa- 
tional programs. ^Vhether schools are characterized by 
limited resources and smug mediocrity, or, on the other hand, 
reflect a sense of the vital role of education in the continuing 
process of seeking and maintaining freedom for all people, 
depends very largely on the extent and quality of the leader- 
ship provided in our schools. Such is the challenge of the 
educational leaderl Such is the challenge of supervision! 
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INDEX 


Curriculum— Continued 

improvement, 220-49, 274 

factors contributing to Interest 
in, 220-22 
obstacles to, 222 
material centers, 248, 324-25 
materials, 337-39 
nature of the, 229 
objectives, 210-11 
organization, 235-38 
experience approach to, 237— 
38 

unit approach to, 237, 238 
resource unit, 338 
revision, as purpose of evaluation, 
131 

scope of the, 232-33 
sequence, 232-35 
study of the, 107-11 
approaches to, 240-48 
trends in, 23SM0 
subject-centered, 230 
teacher's manual, 338-39 
svorkshops, 245-46 


Decision-moldog, means for, as req- 
uisite of effective human rela- 
tions, 88 

Definition of supervision, 5 
Diagnosis, educational 

analysis of educational eovlron- 
ment, 100 

analysis of educational organiza- 

UOD, 101 

basic principles in, 98-103 
community support for educa- 
tional process, 11^17 
conditions and influences, study 
of, 115-19 

consideration of teaching ma- 
terials, 101 

curriculum improvement preceded 
by, 224-2S 
dimensions of, 103-6 
scope, 105^ 
time, 103-5 

educational process, study of 
107-15 

educational product, study of 
120-21 

evaluation preceded by, 90-123 


examination of purposes, 99 
as function of supervision, 97-122 
home support for educational 
process, 115-16 
improvement preceded by, 98 
outcomes concerned with, 102-3 
as purpose of evaluation, 1^0 
study of human relations, 102 
Differentiation of Instruction, prob- 
lems of, 392-93 

Discipline, learning affected by, 
301-5 


Economic efficiency, as educational 
objective, 205 
Education 

changes in, 380-85 
convention and, 103 ^ 

diagnosis of; see Diagnosis, educa- 
tional 

goals; see Goals, educational 
impact of mass media on, 405 
in-service, 359-62 
outdoor, 388-89 _ 

philosophy of, as factor Influenc- 
ing supervision, 9-10 
purposes of 
general, 203-8 
levels of, £03-12 
reconciliation of lay and profes- 
sional interests in, 404 
supervisor’s concept of, 71 
teacher, 351-52 
tradition and, 103 
values in, moral and spiritual, 
406-7 , , 

Educational achievement, evaluation 

of, 143-45 f 

Educational climate, improvement or 
the, 185-61 

Educational improvement; see Im- 
provement , 

Educational process, study of the, 
107-15 , . 

Educational product, study of the, 
120-22 


Effective supervision 

characteristics of, 7-8, 23-24, 31- 


44 

deixmdent npon social sensitivity, 


56 
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professional competence lequlred 
for, 57 .. ^ 

Effectiveness of sopervisim, o 
factors influencing. 9-10 
Empathy, supervisors need for. 5>- 

Environment, physical, learning af- 
fected by, 29(^98 

Eiprif de corps of teachers, main- 
taining, 364-^ 

Ethics, human relations and, ba 
Evaluation roron 

basic principles In, 124-dO 
as basis for taprovemcnt, ize 
as component of 

continuous, supervision based on, 

45-44 

as a continuous process, 
J^eulum improvement preceded 
hy, 224-^5 

defined, 124 oo IM 
diagnosis ptec^e*. , 53 . 

M faction 0 ! supervision, 123- 

intlovement 
Improvement 
of Instructio^alt^' 
of learning 

pervisory function. IS-f* 
levels of. 131 

3^-94 , 

curriculum r^ion. 131 

diagnosis, IM 
motivation, 139 
of sdiool-s program. 131-^4 
o£ sdiooVs 

Vfacy ’t'® 

0 ! mpnvbi^ 41^ 
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derstanding of importance of, 
264-67 

Esperimentation, educational, en- 
couragement of, 184 

Fadlitles, used in education, diag- 
nosis of, 117—19 
Faculty; see Staff 
Faculty meetings, f«“Ct«™ 

Functions of supervision, 97-io/ 
diagnosis, 97-122 
evaluation, 123-61 
improvement, 183-67 

Coals, educational 00 

principle related to. 19^9 
for chiidren of elementary school 
age, 207-8 , 

curriculum Improvement and. 

fonnulation of, 191-219 

toflru^onal p«gtam, elarifytog 

the, 181 

J^l, individual. . 

sociological »d 

considerations. 212 - 1 * ^ 
supervisor’s role concerning. 215- 

Jln-PopU oH Miva y 

Croup piocesse. supervision and, 

Group^peivlsiw. 369-76 
advantages. 370 

disadvantages, 370-u 

effeetiv-encss of, improving. 

Cn»l°»'P>'=. ».POvi»W «"«“ 
371-73 
Croups 

orientation, 373-74 
regular, 374 
special, 375 
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of supervision, 410-M Cnra-th Incremmts. recogn 
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Excursions, education^ 
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Expcricnccs. learning, teachers 
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Growth of pupils— Continued 
evaluation of, 134-52 
Intellectual, evaluation of, 140-43 
physical, evaluation of, 138—40 
in socid proficiency, 146-50 
Guidance 

effective, as supervisory function, 
17—19 22 

problems in, 394-90 
Health 

learning ability affected by, 286- 
92 

teacher’s, importance of, 254-55 
Home, analysis of support of educa- 
tional process in the, 115-16 
Human relations 

administrative policies and pro- 
cedures and, 76-70 
educational diagnosis and, 102 
effective, requisites for, 85-90 
good, as educational ob{ective, 
204-5 

learning affected by, 293-301 
levels of Interactive effect in, 81- 
85 

acceptance, 83 
attraction. 83-85 
indifference, 83 
reiection, 82-83 
supervisors and, 74-93 
basic considerations, 75-81 
supervisory program and, 413 
teacher education and, 79-80 
teachers and, 255-56 

Improvement, educational 
basic principles related to, 163- 
70 

curriculum; see Curriculum, im- 
provement 

educational climate, 180-81 
evaluation and, 170 
as function of supervision, 162-87 
guidance in, sources of, 170-80 
Increments, recognizing, 185 
of learning: see Learning, im- 
provement of 

of morale of teadiers, 272-73 
partial, utilizing for further im- 
provement, 185 


principles, translating into prac- 
tice, 1^ 

research and, 175-78 
of staff effectiveness; see Staff, er- 
fectiveness of 
supervision and, 180-86 
of teachers’ skills, 274 
teaching; sec Teaching, improve- 
ment of 

of teaching conditions, 273 
of teaching resources, 275 
Indifference, level of, in human re- 
lations, 83 

Individual differences, supervision 
and, 41, 92 

In-service education, for teachers, 
339-62 

In-service programs, curriculum im- 
provement through, 243-44 
Inspiration, supervisors and, 62 
Instruction, individualized, 305-^ 
Instructional materials; see Ma- 
terials, instructional 
Intellectual growth of pupils, evalua- 
tion of, 140-43 

Intellectuality of supervisors, 60-61 
Intelligence, learning ability anoi 
292-94 
Interests 

common, as requisite for effective 
human relations, 85 
learning ability and, 294-96 

Justification for supervision, 5-6 

Leadership, supervision and, 6-7, 
21-22, 33-34, 71-72, 105 
Learners 

evaluation of groNvth of, 134-5- 
study of, 112-15 
Learning 

ability, conditions affecting, 286- 
96 

intelligence, 292-94 
interest, 29^96 
mental health condition, 288- 
92 

physical condition, 286-88 
asx>ects of, 27-28 
environment, teacher’s knowledge 
of, 268-71 
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improvement of, 27W13 
approaches to, 310-11 
basic principles related to, 280- 
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supervision and, 310-11 
principles of, 263 
relation of Supervision to. 27-28 
schtwf farters affecting, 290-310 
diagnosis and remediation. 
300-10 

disdpline, 301-5 
human rciatlonships, 208-301 
individualized instrucdoo. 
305-Q 

physical env/ronment. 206-93 
promotional polieha, 300-7 
tMcber-pupi] pbnning, 307-8 
Learning esperiences, evaluation of, 
la-H 

Learning process, teacher’s biowl. 

«lgc of, 281-^1 
Leaves of absence. 353 
Library, school, 3ii-25 


Nert^, for supervisory services, JO- 


Objertivity, supervisors need for, 01 
Observation, as means of appraising 
social development. 146^7 
Openmindedness, supervisor’s need 
for, 60 
Organization 

for staff effectiveness, 350-03 
clwracterisda of, 354-50 
in-service education opportuni- 
ties, 350-02 

personnel polidos, 351-^ 
sclxwl 

cliallenges rrJated to, 3SS-96 
problems of, 3S0-69 
Orientation actiWties, for teachers, 
373-74 
Outcomes 


Manual, teacher’s, 338-39 
Materials, instructional 
acccssibffi'ty of, 323-23 
adequacy of, S20-21 
all-school, 324-33 
audio-visttal. 325-28 
basic principles related to. 3JS- 
20 

centen for, 2-18, 32-1-25 
classroom, 332-39 
community rcsomces, 328-32 
cum’culinn matcrijs, 337-09 
diagnosis of. 101, 117-10 
cvnluation of, 310 


expanding, 3I4 hI 2 
factors governing use of, 320-23 
improving, 181-82, 275 
approa^e* to, M9-40 
quality of, 319 
safety of, 318-19 
seJectioD of, 317-18. 319, 320 
Specialized equipment, 328 
Suitability of, 321-22 
teaser’s knowledge of. 271-72 
hiental health, learning ability nno, 
2SS-92 

brorale, improving, 182. 272-73 


diagnosis conctmed with, 102-3 
of supervision, 23 
Outdoor education, 3&8-S9 

rerronality, of supcrvlwr 
(JeBned, SI 

buman rrlatinns affected by, 80 
importance of. 51-55 
Personnel policies, school, 351-51 
Philosophy, of supeivtson. 61-72 
concept of children, 03-71 
concept of education, 71 
concept of leadership, 7f-72 
PbysieJ conditiimt 
as factor faiSuencfng eduafion. 10 
learning abdity and, 258-92 
Pb>fkal gnmih of pupflx. evalua- 
tion of, 136-40 
PlKement. of teachers. 3S2 
Pbnning, Supenlsion, 7 
IVdicies, personnel, Khool. 351-51 
Principles 

curriculum improvement. 223-28 
educational <liigno»£s, 58-103 
evaluation, 121-30 
focal school, 4 1-43 
icbted to edueatioftal gnsls, 191- 
99 
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Principles— Conf{tiuc<i 

related to improvement of learn- 
ing, 280-86 

related to improvement of teach- 
ing, 253-58 

related to instructional resources, 
315-20 

staff effectiveness, 345-50 
supervision, 25-49 
supervisory program, 412-16 
translating into practice, 185 
Probationary period, teacher’s, 352 
Processes, supervision, 21-22, 191— 
425 

crirriculum improvement, 220-49 
goals, formulation of, 191-219 
instructional resources, expansion 
of, 314-42 

learning, improvement of, 279- 
313 

staff effectiveness, improvement 
of, 343-77 

teaching, improvement of, 250-78 
Profession, educational, role of in 
educational advancement, 202 
Promotion, policies of, and learning 
ability, 306-7 

Proportion, supervisor’s need for, 63 
Psychological factors, educational 
goals and, 212-15 
Pupil growth; see Growth 
Purposes 

commonality of, as requisite for 
effective human relations, 85 
of evaluation, 126, 136-31 
of supervision, 3, 31-33 

Recruitment of teachers, 351 
Rejection, level of, in human rda- 
tions, 82-83 
Research 

action, 246-47 

improvement in education attrib- 
utable to, 175-78 
Resource persons, use of, 330-31 
Resources; see also Cliasroom re- 
sources; Materials 
supervisory, 53-73 
basic considerations of, 54-58 
personal attributes, 58-64 
philosophy, 64—72 


Icadier’s knowledge of, 271-72 
teaching. Improving, 275 ^ 

Respect for people, supervisors 
need of, 63-64 

Responsibility for supervision, 37- 

38 

Retardation, educational, 30^9 

Retirement plan, teacher s, 3o4 

School(s) 

obje^ves, 208-10 
organization 

challenges to, 385-96 
problems, 386-89 
personnel policies of, 351-54 
programs, evaluation of, 131-34 
public criticism of, 405-6 
purposes, 132 

appraisal of, as supervisory 
function, 10-12 
role of, in social change, 200-1 
Scope, as imension of educatioDai 
analysis, 105-6 , 

Self-reali^tion, as educational ob- 
jective, 204 

Sick-leave policies, 353 era ea 
Sincerity, supervisor’s need of, 5&-&y 
Skills, teachers’. Improving, 274 
Social proficiency, pupil’s growth in, 
ev^uation of, 146-50 _ 

Society, role of, in deteimiiung ob- 
jectives of education, 201-2 
Sociogram, 147-50 
Sociologies factors 

in educations diagnosis, 104 
educational goals and, 212-15 
Sodometry, 147-50 
Staff , 

effectiveness of; see also Teacn- 
ers, effectiveness of 
basic principles related to, 345- 
50 

improvement in, 343-77 
organization for, 350-62 
meetings, 374 

Study groups, curriculum Improve- 
ment through, 243-44 
Success of supervision, 6 
Supervisors 

classroom visitations by, 366-67 
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Jnjproveiaeat and. 


curriciJma 
247-48 
functions of. IO~lg 

appraisal of spool’s tnuposai. 
10-12 

effective guldati«, 17-19 
evaluation of learning expcif- 
ences, 12-14 

evaluation of suceessftd teadi- 
Ins. 14-15 

goals in education and. 215-17 
human rdatiaos and, 74-93 
basic considerations, 75-81 
personal attributes of, Si~&i 
creativity, 61-62 
empathy, 59-60 
Inspiration, 69-63 
intellectuahty, 6^1-61 
obfectivity, 01 
openmindedness. CO 
proportion and balance. 63 
WJpect for people, 63-61 
»in«rity, 58-59 
personality of 
deEoe^ 81 

bumaa relations affected t% 
86-61 

importance of. 54-55 
philosophy of, 0^72 
concept of duldren. 65-71 
concept of education, 71 
concept of leadership, 71-72 
professional growth of, 421-24 
resources of, 53-73 
staff effecllN-eness and, 375-T6 
teachers' personal opinions of, Im- 
portanco of, 55-^ 
working relationship w7lh feodr- 
ers. 363-64 
fftipcrvisoty program 
basic principles related to, 413-16 
evaluation of the, 416-25 
catferia for, 416-21 
bunun relations and, 413 
Survejit, oOTununiri', 329-30 


education of, 351-52 
effectiveness of, improving, 3G2- 


oprit tie corps of, mainlaialmr. 
304-65 

evaluation by, 152-53 
evaluation of, 153-60 
health, importance of, 25-1-55 
horizons of, broadening, 1$3 
human relatioia and, 255-^ 
knowledge of the learning en- 
vironment, 269-71 
knowledge of the learning process, 
261-64 

knowledge of resources, 271-72 
morale, improving. 182, 272-73 
orientation of, 373 
personal attributes of, 259-60 
personal opinions of supervisors, 
importance of, 55-50 
physically or emoUotsstSy dis- 
turbed, considentfoa for, 353- 


53 


Tcacher-pupff piannibg of fcaxn&g 
experiences, 307-8 
Tcachm 

ereativencss of, 256 
discipline and, 301-5 


plaeemcst of, 352 
pTohalionary period. 352 
with problems; helping, 3S7-69 
professional attitudes of, 257 
professional growth, opportunities 
for, 360 

professional prepanUon of, 254 
professiooal skills of, 255 
provisions for security of, as rc<]- 
oJsite for effective buman reb- 
Uont, 87 

recruitment of, 351 
retirement plan for, 351 
shortage of, 399-400 
A-iTlr , Improvement of, 274 
supervisor's working relatlonsWp 
with,303-6t 

understanding of cMdreo. 200-61 
understanding of educational proo- 
ess 1^, need for, 254 
understanding of importaoce cf 
experitwts, 204-67 
Teacher’s manual. 338-39 
Teac/ubg 

ispeefs of, 2S-31 
chjlenges rriafed to, 397-491 
pTofessionaitiatfoa problems. 
403-4 
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Teaching— Conffnocil 

challenges lelated to— ConUnucd 
teacher preparation problems, 
400-3 

teacher shortage, problems of, 

390-400 

competence, elem«its in, 258-72 
knowledge of learning environ- 
ment, 268-71 

knowledge of the learning proc- 
ess, 261-64 

knowledge of resources, 271-72 
personal attributes, 259-60 
understanding of diildren, 260- 
61 

understanding of importance of 
erperiences, 264-67 
conditions, improvement of, 273, 
365-68 
defined, ^0 

effectiveness, evaluation of, 153- 
60 

Improvement of, 250-78 
basis for, 272-75 
principles related to, 253-58 
super^ioQ and, 27^77 


learning affected by, 284 
materials; see Materials, instruc- 
tional 

methodology 
anals^is of, 100 
guides for, 20-31 
practices, study of, 111-32 
principles of, 263 
professionali^tion of, 403-4 
relation of supervision to, 28-31 
successful 

attributes of, 15-17 
evaluation of, as a supervisory 
function, 14-15 
Textbooks, 332-65 
effective use of, 333 
Selection of, 333-35 ^ 

Time, as dimension of educarional 
analysis, 103-5 

Tradition, force of, on educatioo, 
103 

Work conditions, morale and, 256- 
57 

Workbooks, 335-36 
Workshops, 245-46, 375 



